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SINC'fi I have rhentioncd the dohlp4tfbi^ 
Bty^f.-fome remains of chegroflefl; poly-^ 
thcifm with monotheifm, and the princi- 
ples on which the few might conform to the ma^ 
ny, at teiift! iti the exteriors of religion; it is he- 
celTity thati (houH explain myfelf on thfeftf heads, 
Wfekh contain the fum of theology or the.'firft 
jpI»lofoptiy^''ai it was underftood bythe nioft iu^ 
teltigcnc df the'licathen, even* in thofe countries 
^i-eidbtetl^f^afried to tdumph the moft. 



It cannot fee provedi without the help of the 
Old TeftamenC) nor very well with it, as 1 have 
hinted abdve, that the unity of God was the pri-" 
mitive belief of 'mankind : neither does it appear 
to my apprefaenfion thtt in £aft it could be lb 
according to all the rules of judging that niay 
be; drawn -from reaibn and analogy. But yet 
I iSliidc it fdsfficiently evident, from reafoh and 
iinildgy^ both^ that this firft and great principle 
e( Natural theology could not fail to be difcover« 
td as foon as fome men began to contemplate 
themielves and all the objcAs that furrounded 
them, and ta pu(h their philofophical refearches 
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tip from caufesy that miift be the efFefts of other* 
caufes, to a fijrft^ intelligent, felf-exiftc»t caufe 
©fall AinM. i^^^d^f glgi[,> W€; fii^ thpt this 
difcovery nad been made in Egypt, , ai^i all the 
eatftern nations that were'feij^s jS;{i|||elt^ii)g aM\^^ , 
knowledge, long before the dates^of our moft: ^ 
ancient memoriaTsC : wheceag the fame difcovery 
does not appear to have been made by nhofe peo- 
ple, wh9^ VfO ;are j^jblpjtqt view iq thc% piepjori- 
als; htiox^ xi\^i^^^^ of.igqer»«l?e.<|rte^ 

the Ugh; of Im^owI^c^ ^ pWlqfj>phifSl^.trtKk- 
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my hajii^s in a. nHJ^ b«f tgr imm$r f tfltt^li flwuldr 
be able to do it» and that it would be ridiculouS' 

tp. ^ifplay my ]iitf;k pe^l^f'^ .0ipp:i^te<m»«s bc- 

4^.7p4 ^¥.<> :^ iitSW«^.a':darpba«ftt j(^'it Us^ 

y^r^.. Xhece yovtijfij^^fin^;a^#-ssl:;g?^»b»nB 
4«^iiit co%(ai[o^ o£ gropfif,. jhftt dg9}f^^t^ btn 

^ iiav^, bee» ac|^\^^g$dl by) t|[# moft-AOCiena 
^.I'hf kic49tfOi}f:nati(MKS| t^o' ti)9|[.j||i|ay, xHbaMX 
ipoiiftfA^?,. as. I tb^pi-tiiey do, n^,;lhM t^i ««* 

t^ (be thii^8;,of. thisWjprld ^^ ii^» poppecuftb 
rptaj^(^ ^f^d. be^ra^^Te in fev^ra^countrtes,. at &r. 
v^;a] periydfii tX)^ \^^% gon? &09)'. i4oiat^> toi 
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tfue reKgiDn, antl have faHcn from this back 
drgaift into idolatry y as we know that liivcrs na- 
tiohs 'have gone from barbarity to politenefs, and 
then have finifhed the round, and have returncdf 
horn polttenefs to barbarity* Etjs^fiius, and a 
imrftitude of other writers aftct him, woultf 
h«ve us beKdvc that it was the particular prero-' 
giitive of God*s cfiofen people to be* in poffelliorf 
6f this knowledge, tho* the contrary may be 
proved, even from his own writings, as well asf 
by the tonfefllon of faint Austin, and of other 

fathers of the church: and JosepjIus* aflerts that 
AfiHARAM was the firft who d^red to fay that 
there is but one God. Abraham feems, accord- 
ihg to this hiffioriait, to have derived his know- 
ledge of the one true God from philofophi- 
cal obfcrvation and meditation, before he becamfe ' 
i<y well acquainted with the Supreme Beingi as' 
he was afterwards when God entered into a Cove- 
nant with' him. He could n^t derive it by tradi- 
tion from hisahceftors 5 finceJds£Piius andPniLO^ 
and many of the rabbins, afErm that the father 
of the faithful was bred an idolater. Shall wc* 
think it ftrange now, that other men (hould dif- 
cover,.by thfir meditations bnr ;hc ^jorks of God, 
what Abraham difcovered ? Has this funda- 
mental article then of all true, theology fo little 
proportion to our clear and beft determined 
ideas? Or is it ib repugnant to all thc^phaeno- 
lEtena of nature? Much otherwife. It is fo well 
proportioAcd to ovit^ and fb agreeable to both, 

• Antiq. Jiut lib. i. c, 7* 

B 2 that 
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tbat wc lhouldi?e juftly furprlfcd to obfcrvc t^ 
affcdktion of .r.eftraining this knowledge to the 
patriaKchs and their delcendants, if it was^ not as 
eafy as it is to difcer a- that the Jews meanc to do^ 
greater honor to their, natioi^^ and to reflc^; 
gr«eater authootjf. on their. reyeUtion;;, and fhjs\^ 
the Ghriftians thought it propjer to iriaintain. thiss 
groundlefs aflertion, in order to .(hew the prepji- 
ration for^ as weld as . the neccffity of, a new re-- 
velation to tbft Jews and Gentiles both* 

But let us not be.dcceived by the vanity of 
gne^ nor by the ai:tifice of the other. God never 
fcft himfelr without a witncfs ; which witne& 
is the whole iyftem of his works v tho* humaa: 
reiaibn muft be cultivated to difcQverthis, as weUk 
a^ ptheF truths^ and tho* it h^s not been there- 
fore difcovered alike . by all peopk, and at all 
time^. All. truth requires ibme fearch, and 
many arc to be acg,uired by labor* But there 
IS ho' one that requires lefs laboi: than this, as., 
there Is no one that dcferves or: rewards our 
fcarch lo welL Thus I think, and ia thinkings 
ihus I adore the goodnels of the Supreme Being. 
Bilhop WiLKiNs fays^ in his Principles of na-\ 
tural Religion*,, that " the things which diftin- 
' guifh human nature from all other things are 
the chief principles and foundations of religion^ 
•• namely, the apprehenfion of a Deity> and an 
" expeftation of a future ftate after this life> 
*' which no other creature below nian doth par- 

• L. ii.c» u . . 

•* take 
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V take of. — It is not reafon in the general; 

^ which IS the form of human nature, becaufe 

***here are fouDc degrees of ratiocination difcer* 

** nible in the brute creation, and fbch a natural 

*^ iagacity as at leaft bears a near refemblancc 

^ to reafon." Thus the good bifliop make$ 

the difference between peafon in man and in other 

animals very rightly to confift in the degree, not 

in the kind, without perceiving how far this con- 

ctffion of an apparent truth would carry him in 

the difpute about fouls, and material and imma^ 

terial fpirits. But even in the cale before us .i(t 

will not fcrve his purpofe, nor evince tiiat reafon^ 

^s it is determined to adUons of religion, h the 

particular form of human nature. Xt will prove af 

moil that fome men have, and diat no other (pe- 

ctes of ammals has in gene;ral, oor in particular 

inftances, the faculty we jcall reafon In fuch a de« 

gree., as to render them ^capabje of difcovcring the 

cxiftenee of the Supreme Being, ^id the duties of 

iiatmral xeligioA. I Jaid fome men, becauij^ ^evea 

.among the creatures that are all commooily, but 

perhaps errx)KouQy, jcompreheoded inthis.ipecies 
on account of their outward foras, there are ftu- 
pid iav^ges, of w^oni it Hscms lavsf ul to jdoubt 
whether they are*ableto make greater difcoveries 
concerning God and religion, than the half-rea- 
foning elephanL Upon the whole matter, they 
ivho fuppole all men incapable to attain a fuU 
Icnowledge of natural theology and religioa 
without reviclation, take from us the very cf- 
dfcnce and form of man, according to the bifhop, 

B 3 and 
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and deny that any of us have th;it degree of rea^ 
fon which is neceflary todiftipguifepur. fpcaes^ 
lind fufiicient to lead us lo the .ynity of a firft ipf- 
;elligent cauf^ of all things, . - • 

Now fince the unity of God might be known 
\>Y a dtie ufe of human reafop, find fince ic wg^ 
^dually known to the ancient legiQators, whQ 
cftabliftied the myft^ries fpo]cen of for the fupr 
port of religion, and religion for the fupport o( 
government, it cannot feem marvellous that thia 
Hciftrine was taught in the celebration of the 
greatef myfteries. The marvel would be» if 1% 
had not been taughf in them. But; then there is 
as little room to wonder that the fame mtt\ 
Ihould eftablifh the belief of a divine monarchyj 
as they did eftablifh it. By degrading the Pa- 
gan gods, they deftfoyed the ariftocracy of hea» 
Veh: and by reafoning from human ideas of 
order, they ran of courfe into an hypothefis, 
which has been adopted in foncie manner or othey 
t)y the Jcwilh; theChriftian, the Mahometan, and 
pvery other fyftem of theology. They (lippof- 
\pd that the making and governing the world re* 
quired the miniftration of a multitude of infe- 
rior beings ; beings not eternal^ but produced in 
time by ehtanation, or by fome other inconceiy- 
able manner of generation, concerning all which 
there-has been more abfurdity propagated by Pa- 
gans and Chriftians, whether heretics or orthot 
'dpx,than alltHc bedlams of the world can matcl^. 
When they fei^forted a pofteriori, from the works 
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to thc«jftBq«epf on(? Gisi^l, difcy rcafohed wkH, 
«|Lnd^h«y ArjTivfed at crt^tfa. But when they i^*-. 
|bnci4ilit^£.fiwri»aQterf{i6m orconoim^ tftfd 
|>obticA^ t^Hftittifloi^^ af lioaiafi wyfdomi^ they fta- 
ibB€d; i^ Ithd £eU ih«a erifor, l^bk drro)- hovi^- 
cvcr iwa^i^iojus error: ahd pieqs iciror is thwc *i- 
cefaibk th^ j>il>ii$ fraud. They dar^d not pri- 
iume to fuppofe tb^ Suf r^me iocomprehenfitie 
jand inef&bk Being employed coallantly^nbi*^ 
^1 immediately,, abcw ju^mw nff^lirs ^ andyicc 
;they thought diviac providroce occeflary in the 
general condu(^l of thde, as they dUocmoA plainly 
that it was neceffary to prefcrve and rjtfle thic 
great machine of the iiniverfe* Much Ms dftrcd 
they fuppofe jcbi$ Bdng to be the tutelary local 
divinity oi any one people, and much Icfs fti^ 
jto be an cartlily king in the jiteral acceptation of 
the word. Xhcy were not enough familiarifed 
with the belief of divine rcvclationji to fjr amc 
fjuch Qonceptions as thefe. 

Some of their philolophers, indeed,, refined fo 
/iiblirpely their fpecuktions about the Supfemfe 
Being,'that they grew quite unintelligible. God 
was, in their conceit, abpy6 all effence, tbo* ex- 
iitefit, above all intelligence, tho' intelligent* He 
was in all things, and contained all things/. 

** JijPiTiti t& quodctidqae Vid^s, (jUotuiMlue 

' 1.1 

Up penraded, he animated tiie whole wprld ^ and, 
i^ the 0ii)| j^ve Yik andmotiw t^.^l^eparts 

ii 4 of 
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of it; In him they, lived, and moved,' and had 
their being. Some of thefe men thef^for(^, whilft 
they feemed to worihip the parts of this vifibfe 
corporeal fyftera, might really worfliip the invi- ' 
fible God alone, in the various manifeftations of 
his.wifdom, energy, and power. I fay fdme of 
them i becaufe it muft be confeflfcd that feme 
evenof thofe who had been confummatcd by ad- 
jmiflion into the greater myfteries, were hot cn- 
tirdyorth(Kioxonthis head. They adopted no- 
tions more intelligible, and lefs unworthy of the 
deity, than many that have been mentioned, but 
fuch however as had too near an analogy to man, 
and to the affairs of mankind. They imagined 
'^ divine monarchy on a human plan, the admi- 
nift ration of which was not carried on by the im- 
mediate agency of God himfelf, but mediately, 
a3 in terreftrial monarchies, by that of inferior 
agents, according to th(5 ranks and tjie provinces 
allotted to them. Such were the ceieftial gods, 
the fun, thQ moon, the, ftars, or the foirits more 
properly who inhabited and prefided ih them, 
who direfted their motions, and maintained their 
influences. Such again, ' but in a lower order^ 
were the etherial and aerial dcmoni, the genii 
and the lares, who dwelled below the moon, and 
had little elfe in charge but what related tb mart, 
and even to particular men. Such.^ain weirc 
heroes and public benefaftors, who ipight well 
be admitted into the ceieftial hierarchy 5 for, by 
*thc very doftrine of the myfteries, private de* 
yotionsi and the excrcifcof private vhtues, could 

render 
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render men like to gods here, and gods heit- 
aftek 

Since greater purity of manners, and a more 
internal devotion were required of the initiated 
than of the vulgar, it is but rcafohablc to con- 
clude that in the niyfteries the gods were tt^ 
formed, as well as their worihippers ; that Jupi-* 
TER was no longer the whoremafter he had been 
TeprcTcntea, nor Mercury the pimp, nor Ve- 
nus the common (trumpet, and fo on. But ftill 
it muft be confefled that thofc fiftitious divinitfe?, 
which fuperftition and poetry had invented^ 
which the lefler myfteries had preferved, and 
which the greater had tolerated, were alike nu- 
merous and ridiculous, as well as tbe rices and 
ieremonies Inftituted in honor of them, and prac- 
ticed even by thofe who were QOftfummated in 
the greater myfteries. Thus in the eleufinian 
crgia, for inftance, not to quote rhofe of Bac* 
OHus, the moft extravagant and the iboneft cor- 
ruptied of any, the wanderings of Ceres in, 
fcarch of her daughter were dramatically repre- 
fcnted, arid the initiated ran about like frantic , 
people widi lighted, tofiches in their hands. 

If this apparent idolatry moves your indigna- 
tion, call to mind the diftindion of a worfhip of 
latria and a worfhip of dulia. They, who ac* 
knowkdged but one God, couU pay the firft to 
that God' alone : . they could not be idolaters. 
They might honor the other divinities, as your 

church 
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church faoodTS her faints^ by ihe ^fec{oi)(Lr; If ,thif 
ridiculous worlhip moves your laughter, .'J^av? 
a care : it was in thofe days }uft as it is in ours, 
and ia ;|^^anifm juft as it is. in Chriftiamty, 
^he inteUigeiu Pagans^ who were CQairui!limtitt94 
in th? myftcries, could explain away*. 90 doubt^ 
fome of; the apparent abWdjties 4)Sf fi^^ctms^ 
and give goo4 prij^pf ial rgaibns for riicir com- 
pliance wijBh others^ ^^lsus ha4 boafted that 
|ic wasiully Acquainted with the ChriftiaR relir 
gion^ and on that fuppofed acquaintanfie hafi pre* 
filmed to ftcnfpre it. Oricen, 0$ I fijrd him 
QUotie4.by CuDiyoRTH^ fticws CEwitfiB that it 
^as not lefs impertinent hi him to preteiid to bf 
well informed of Chriftjan; theology^ than it 
would be in a ftr;anger'^ho fojourned in JBgypc 
to preteixd to be well informed of the Egyptiag 
theology, tho* he had not- be^n inftro<ae<i in th* 
piy ftcries of it by the prieftsj who w<?r^. alonf 
able to inftr^ft him. . DRiCEK adds, that not 
only amwg thcEjgyptians^bujt among ajil other 
nations^ who h^d^ befidps theiir religioiiAfiblesiit 
fecret- doftrine^ the religiojiis rite« weH: perforins 
cd rationally by .ii^enious|>erfoii§^.whiMl the 
fuperfi.Qlal yulg^r lool^^d no farther, i6.ti>et6bfer'r 
yation of theni, than the external fymbpl or ce- 
temO^y^ \:This w^s % full infwer to CfeL^ts : 
(^nd fo far Origsn mftk^ieiB the cafe.of Paga^ifm 
«i^ Ghrifti^ty the fafti6, 

> • ■ » < 

.K<}i;<^ if they wer^ die ikiate in his tbpci fotf 
I «m they Mq ith6 £uxlfuii^ihrs refpei^ iir ^tuisi: 

and 
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iui4 ths^t yoxLfai^ f^e this tlhfijflfeoie tlecrfyv vid 

jQjirp fiot 10 \pify too rafli a fc«n()LMfB on:ch$.{K»)e 

l^lgans, let ujB Ibign for< ^rfxotnArk that iLsiCMi^ 

|iK>Nft i)i^My^hfSi Heathen ^^rififtiyoupletft^ 1i 

fii^ft from th^ 4fii4/ He i^ piirioiis in the fiv^ 

place to yi&% %ypf; and the itfltft: intf teAmIs 

them i<4>dpe4 \jif i^notmt aiid; tovbarout fe&fitf 

9Ik1 no traces Mt- of .their jsBcictntncaiiiiQr, :^ 

licy, anc} eriidtifiQo *| the ftoaibtries deraftiid^ 

thc^itbs lanl in rij^iM^ and rtoficfif the cdlkgoji 

of the learned to t^ found Us haiftdns away 

tq the weft; for beis told that in thofe regpofnl 

that border oa the Atlantic fea^^^ arts and fciencei 

|iave revived^ and philofbphy has £xed ivsf 

throng. As^h^l^dvances thidier, he finds fomd 

faint refemblance of the plenty $ind of the n«ig« 

pificence of ancknt Egypt. .Stately JDemples^ftriki 

his eye, and excjte his Ciiriofity the .tnoft« He 

pbferves thai; pne U dedicated to the Trinity^ 

He takes tbiK to be fome triad into which 7v^ 

l«HO had mangkd the deity, :dnd he laments thit 

Isis had not joined the ptfns agaan «e>gether; 

jforhe canm^rbe fuppded to Jcft<9W what the Nit 

cean council lias decreed far this puppofe. He 

obierves that artochcr is dedicated to the^mother 

i3f God, and' hnagines tkat Cyi^l-e' m^ be ad? 

orcd in it. 'Others He obftrvts in great ntnuber, 

^ttid all difldflgiAfl^ by fot»e^ patticbf ar ihvoca'* 

pon. WMfr-he is chiaid efln|iIoyeid^,' a prbce(£fon 

comes by^ Ai&kwMWw' fees with- pleafare the 

|)nefts.af Isia ^at^tend k in tR^f'wftfee garments; 

gii^d wjttt th*k Aeads ftmtS according to the 

E^ptian 

z 
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^jrptlaii rke % bvtt he is at a lofs to gtiefs what 
z cvob qf wood, which is cairried bdfore them J 
cammean. He remembers that malefaiflori 
we^ executed in fome countries on fuch an in- 
ftrument of cruelty ^ and therefott his furprile 
incitafes, nrhen he is told that the fon of God 
fuflfered on it to fitisfy divine juftice, and to ex- 
piate the fins of /mankind. This calls to ^his 
(nind perhs^s: the hum^n iacrifices chat weie fo 
long in ufe among the Phenicians, and other na- 
tions. :But he is ftill in doubt ; for among 
them men were facrificed to appeafe the gods, 
andihercagod is the viftim. He follows the 
ptQceflion into one of the temples. The fcrvicc 
t;«^ins; he gets as niearthe altar as he can. He 
fees no preparations for any facrifice, but obferves 
thatthe pricft holds fonjething white and round 
in Jiishand. He afks what it is, and is told that 
it is a iwL^cr.: cHe obferves him pour fome liquor 
imto a cup« H^ a&s, and is told that it is wine. 
A moment after the prieil having held up this 
wafer and this cup fucccffivdy over his head, the 
people proftrate then^elves in a£ts of adoration. 
They bid hini do th<e faoae ; for they alTure him 
chat the wafer is become die body, and the wine 
the blood, of God. Thie fervice over, he 'has 
time, to furvey the cjhiirch. .He fees altars on eve- 
ry .Il(ie^ and pi&urfs qr ftatues over all; He 
ibes t^pe£s and lamps burning even by day. The 
pi^urqsand ftatues he concludes ;o be the gods 
of this.people, and the tapersrand lanipis tohave 
been lighted at fome facred fire, ^( th^ perhaps 

which 
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which ZoftOA^TSR brought from heaven* He 
iikaref at an, old roan with a.long^^ beards look-^ 
ing out of the clouds at a young man lied to a 
ftake and whipped, and at a white pigeon hover-' 
ing in the nudft of the pi(5ture. ^ As he proceeds 
oa his journey of curiofity, . he fees in . another 
^mplc thp fame old n)an talking to a beautifal 
virgin^ t|ie virgin feeming to. receire orders fkoay 
him, and thrufting a little child head foremo& 
into a mill, four oipnftrous beafts, fuch as Africa 
i>ever produced^ aflifting twelve venerable per-- 
ions to turn the mill, before which, an arch**^ 
prieft, with a triple crown on his: head, and a 
golden cup in his hand> is reprefented kneeling; 
The arch-prieft receives wafers that .fall from: 
the mill into the cup. He ^ves jthem to a man 
who wears a red cap; the man of. the red cap 
gives them to one who wears a broad pointed- 
cap *, he of the broad pointed cap gives them to» 
one who wears a fquare black cap-, wd he of the 
iquare black cap doles them about to thepeo{de«: 
Abammon obferves over the door of the fame 
temple an animal tjiat has four heads, the head 
of a man, the Iliad fof an ox, the head of an 
epgle, and the head of a lion. He obferves an 
af$, to whom peculiar refpedt ieemsto be paid; 
and whole flocks of flieep and whole droves of' 
cattle. Thefe he takes for fymbols ; a|id they 
have fo plam an aUufion to thofe of Egypt, 
when Egypt was the miftrefs of fymboUcal theo^ 
logy, that Abamhon would be ready to carxy 
himfelf back to hi$ own age and country in ima* 

g'matk)p^ 



gbaciofti tftfie herds crffwirie, that' have thcif 
^ace too iif ' tB& -ftcred paintiiig,' die! liot'give 
hirti ^ p>6d deat of feahdaL The people he 
rant^rfts wii^ iwear to him - m the moft folemrr 
jtlannet that they adore one Gdd alotie, and thatf 
thcji abhor poly theifm and idbfetry. He kear^ 
them^ tak^ his kave, and goe^ iwsy perftiadbd 
that' they aMPe poIytheifl:s as much^ and Slotaterd 
more^ diaA he or any of his father* were. Thii^ 
&h\ti may fervc to Ihew you that it Is not only* 
unnsaibnablei but un&fe to cenforc any taeH^ion* 
rdhly, and without fuffieientinfdrn^tbn, as jPa-^'^ 
gang have catumniated Judatfm and'Chriftianity^ 
9nd Jews and Chriflians* Pagamfm and Maho*^ 
metanifm. Th* weapons • of retaKation are ai^ 
vay3 at hand; tho^thofe of defence are not: and' 
we fee that even the Chriftian reKgion rs not in- 
vulnerable. But it is time I flidukJ proceed to 

other c6rruptk}ns of philofophy, oiPthe fit*ft ef-' 
pecially, and toother forms iindef which error* 
has- been propagated. 
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WHAT has been foidaboye/haff bcen^iad* 
genaraUfy and hypolhdiieaQy r for whikt' 
man in biis fenfes would prelume to^bepafcicti-^' 
lar or pofiti^'^ on onattersof (o great antiquity/ 
And fix imperfe£%>and darkly (firii^^eveddewn'OA 
authoritiesL fur the nooft part ¥try prec^rbttsf I 
think, however, that it ts^ probable. It is preba-^ 
bk that aUsgory^ the refuge ei ignorance^ the 

veil 



xf&ytr miitoBtmiCAii t^ oft Kg. ^i 

tttil ^efV$Ff and the inftrament of metaphyfical 
and cheotogka) deception in it's albufe, was one 
great fiipport of- Paganifor. It rendered the 
out^de ^f i^is rel^on poinpoiis and fllewilh : 
and this, wds (novi^h to raife and eo maipta,in a 
iG^pe£t ami veneiitbn for it in the minda of the 
Yi^tf , who neVer bqk ftirther th^ the outfide,^ 
and who are fond of' the marvellous. ' It is 'pro- 
iMibfa ihat> ih the myfterie^ injEilituted by thq 
ficft legiftato^s to be a further fopport of rclk 
gtpfi) iuch, allegoric^ and fynlbqts a» were kept 
in ufe, and ftich as were n^ore rationally ijivented 
fer iafttt3<ftion5 BOflfJbr deception, were efxplained, 
in: ftjch »' manner j. as to ferve alj the p'trrpofcs of 
snoraKty, and to fbrm n\cn to be' better citi- 
zens, by making them better tpehi than it was 
thought that civil laws and inftitqtions ak)n^ 
tio^\dt obli^ them to be* * \t U probable>; in thcr 
hi( place, that the few who were coiifvimmated 
ii^ thefe fByfteries, and to whom the hidden doq-] 
trine was revealed, acknowledged the' unity of 
the Godhead, learned to join a fort pf n>itigated 
polytheifm with monbtheirm9 and, ^ho* they con- 
formed in the pUfblic: wor(hip, to have then, 
private belief, as I am perfuaded |ba|. yqu hav^, 
ybu'rs/ . '* 

It is plain enough that ?he knowledge of the,* 
eine true God would have been accjliired by men, 
and would have been preferved in the world, if 
DO fuch people as tjie Jews had ever been: and 
nothing can'bc more impertinent than the hypo- 

thefis. 
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thefis,- that this people^ the Icaft fit perhaps on 
many accounts that could have been chofen, was 
chofen to preferve this knowledge. It was ac- 
quired, and it was preferved, independently p£ 
them, among the Heathen ph^oibphers ; and it 
might have become, nay, it did probably become, 
the national belief in countries unlfnown to Wp 
or even in thofe who were fallen back into igjvh 
ranee before they appear in the traditions we. 
havci juft as it became the fir(t principle of nc': 
ligion among the inhabitants of the Theban dy« 
nafty^, who held that there; was no God butL 
one, and this one God was repre^nted under - a^ 
Jbuman figure by fome, with an egg, the fym* 
bol t)f the world, coming out of his mouth';, 
with a fcepter and a belt in his hand, and with 
other emblems. Thus he was defcribed by Por* 
PUYRY, as EusEBius relates: and what other.. 
Being can we underftand to be meant by this de- 
fcription but that God who ipake, and the world 
was made I 

Thus the theology of the Heathen was found- 
ed on original truth, but was corrupted after-* 
wards, as other theologies have been, in it's pro- 
grefs, and by the extenfions of it. The Heathens, 
at leaft all of them who deferve to be quoted^ 
acknowledged one fole Supreme Beings the oldeft 
of all Beings, according to Th ales, becaufe 
ynm^de or unproduced, that is, ielf-exiftent> 

^ Plut, De IsiDE et Osiridi* 

and 
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and becaufe he alone is fo *. But then they 
•corrupted their ickas of the majefty of this Be- 
ing by thofe which they had of human ma- 
jefty ; for, by meaning to think with more re- 
verence, they thought unworthily of God. They 
loft fight of him, if I may be allowed fuch an 
cxpreflSori, and fuffered inferior imaginary beings 
to intercept a worfliip diie to him alone. They 
reafoned fo little, or fo ill, on other notions 
much better affociated with this notion of a God, 
fuch as thi^fc of omnifcience, of omniprefence, 
jind of that energy of omnipotence which is fuf- 
ficient by oqe fimple aft of the will, for thus we 
muft fpeak to fpeak intelligibly^ to create and 
govern an univerle, that they thought it much 
*nore agreeable to nature and truth to account 
for all the phaenomena of the phyfical and mo- 
ral worlds by fuppofmg tlie agency of fecond 
and third gods, of fuper-celeftial and celcftial di- 
vinities, and of demons, than to have i-ecourfe 
to the firft Qod, who dwelled in darknefs impe-^ 
netrable, or in light that blinded the human 
fight: for both thefe images were employed, and 
both fignify the fame thing. Thus they attempt- 
ed to reconcile monotheili-n with a fort of miti- 
gated polytheifm ; for fuch, at lead, I think it 
was rendered by thofe confummated in the my- 
fteries, and fuch I called it before; tho' Plu- 
tarch fays exprefsly, in the place I havejuft 
pow; quoted, hot only that the moil ancient Egyp- 

"Voi. II,' Q tians 
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tians held the unity of God, but alfo that they 
.believed no mortal could be a God^ which opi* 
nion was fufiicient of itfelf to degrade number^ 
lefs beings, that went under the vague and equi- 
vocal denomination of god&. 

^ \ This fyftem, made up of monotheifm and of 
^^ . fomcthlng very near akin, nearer than they who 

m 

held it imagined, to a polytheifm, inconfiftent 
with the former, proved itfelf to be a very 
rank foil : and immenfe crops of error fprung up 
from it, of error more ingenious and more plau- 
fible than the fuperftitious opinions of lavage 
nations, but yet as real. Tho* the belief of 
many inferior gods did not deftroy the belief of 
one Supreme, it maintained however a fort df 
idolatrous worftiip, fince it maintained a fi>rt of 
polytheifm. For as we cannot fuppofe that the 
vulgar,, the uninitiated^ adored the true God> 
even intentionally, fo we cannot fuppofe that 
the initiated, nor even the confummated, held 
coniiantly in mind ibme fuch cafuiiiical diftinc- 
tion as that of latria and duUa, when they oi* 
fered facrifices to other divinities, and Invoked 
them dircftly. That learned man Cudwortk 
feems to think more favorably even of the vul- 
var, fomcwhcre in his famous foprth chapter : 
and I am not ignorant that the doArine of a me- 
^ diation between God and man was eftablilhed in 
the hea^then theology. But I know too that 
the fulpicion I have may be juftified by the ex- 
ample of Chriftians, who hold a mediation like* 

iwifc :> 
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wife : 'ari4 of thefc the former feetn the tpoft cjc- 
cufable. The Chriftian believes that he ip^y 
have acceis a,t all times to the throne of grac?|^ 
but the poor Heathen, filled with a religious hor-* 
ror, durft not approach the divine (xioharch, «* 
cept through the mediation of his minifters, E^ 
thcrial and aerial demons ftood in the Igweft 
rank of fuperior powers, To thefe he adHreiTod 
himfelf, if they were evil, to foften their malicei 
If they were good, to obtain their niedlaiioq ^ith 
the celefti^lj and by then) wi^h the iMper-cel.<?fti4 
gods. He, who durft not prcfynbe to think th^ 
the prayer^ of men could reach to thefe, mighl 
offer up facrilices ^nd prayers tQ tholet 

Philosophers and prlefts, who led the mwl* 
titgde in mai;ters of fcicnce and religion, w<sr9 
the fame.xnen in Egypt and the ancient kingdoms 
of the eaft for many ages, how much foeyer, 
they' were diftingyiflied in later 'tin?es, ^r\d in 
other countries. Wbilft they continued fycht 
they profited alternately, in one "charaif^er, of 
what they did in another, philofophers in proio 
and verfe helped to fill the calendar pf the 
priefts; and theology became the ^(Hftant of 
philofophy wherever (he was wanted, ThM5, ia 
the cafe before u§, when philofophers had once 
cftablilhcd a divine monarchy, ^t the head pf 
which they placed the firft God, enthroned \^ 
darknefs, or hid by excefs of light, creating and 
governing all things by feveral orders of inferior 

being5, there was a fort of gradation formsd 

C ^ from 



fronvman to God moft ioconfiftently: with fomc, 
othcp of their notions. In favor oif this g^?tda- 
tion, and to make it appear the Ihoncr, the 
fouls of men were deemed immortal and of a ce- 
leftial origin. They were raifed u^ at leaft, 
to the very confines of divinity; a^ demons^, 
and beings faperior to demoos, had little prece- 
dence above them, if any. Theji were confin-: 
ed indeed to human bodies^, and degraded ta 
animate thefe fyftenis of organifed matter by a 
temporary union with them,, but they returned^ 
afterwards to their proper and kindred ftars. 
The others were confined too, and had their re- 
fpcftive powers and provinces alk)tted to them^ 
in the general government even of fublunary af- 
fairsv 

I • r 

Theology did not fail to build. on founds, 
tions philofophy had laid: and the p^rofeffors o£ 
both improved the opportunity they had of feign** 
ingJa clofe correfpondencc between heaven and. 
earth. They affumcd that they had the means, 
of knowing what was decreed above, that they 
could dilcldfe the will of the gods, avert thcur 
anger, procure their favor, and exercife a coer- 
cive power over demons. They imagined fpirits^' * 
that belonged to the feveral planets, fiery and . 
aerial, aquatic and terreftrial: fo that men, and 
not men alone, but all other animals, plants,, 
metals, and ftones, partook of thele different. 
Hiitures^ and of the different influences which de- 
fcendqd. from above. The diilindtion. of good- ' 

and 
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^hd evil demons was extremely tifeful in account- 
4ng -for the phyfical and. moral pliaenomena ^ 
and it doubled thcfces of the jjri^fts. Accord- 
ingly, this -diftinftion had hQcn cftablilbed in the 
Temoteft antiquity, when ^Ailofophers did. what 
-they do ftill, and^ inftead of tracing caufes up. 
;graduaily from their cffefts, take the Icfs labo- 
rfous tafk of inventing them at once and by « 
-fally of imagination. Justin tke martyr found 
-our Chriftian devil ^precipitatcdirom heaven^ ia 
^the nineteenth book of Home-ji*s JUiad. Plu- 
TARCH quotes £mp£doci.bs for writing th^t 
;the eyil demons had-beeri driven from the^ice by 
^ithe gods : and you may have the word of Mar- 
§iLiusJFiciNus^ in his X>iflertationNOn the Apo^ 
Jogy of Socrates^ ^that Plato had heard in 
JEgypt that Jupiter cafl: the .impure demons 
4nto hell, as well as he had learned from Phe- 
^ECYDES of Syros, either by tradition or by his 
iv^ritings, how feveral of thefe fpirits had rebelled 
^o;ainfl: God under the conduct of Qphioneus*' 
Thefe reprobate Ipirits became the inftruments^ 
-or rather the authors of all phyfical and moral 
■evil : and the pr6te£lion of fuch as liad m)t fallfen' 
irom this 4)urity was fought, to, prevent or re- 
move this malignant influence. The one pro- 
cured to men peace of mind, and health of body* 
The others infpired lufts, inflamed paffions, and, 
-entering into the bodies q£ men as well as of 
<ither animals, tormented and diftorted their 
iimbs, and played a thoufand eaaravagant pranks 
in the wantonndfs of their power andmalice. 

Cj " Svcu 
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St;eii abfurditieS as thefc, and many otheri 
\vhich I will nbt take the trouble to collect, be- 
ihg gWfted on a few tf ue principles, cbmpofed 
the thiKJlogical wifHom of the Egyptians and 
the ChaldcanSj and corrupted the whole mdfs. 
I fay their theological, for their political atid rho- 
rial wifdotfi dcferves to be mfcntioiled without a 
fneer. The relations of it, and of the efFefts of 
itf which we find in HerodOtCs, Diodorus^ 
SicuLus, and othef ancient authors^ infpiire US 
With admiration and refped: t and it is not pofll- 
ble to account for the folly and rnddnefs of meri 
on thefe theological fobjedts, who were fo rei- 
ibnable and fo wife on all others, es^cept by re- ^ 
folving it into the vanity of phUofophers and the ' 
craft of prieftsi If thefe men had pretended to 
none of this chimerical knowledge, but had con- 
tented themfelves to teach, in the firnplicity of 
truths the little we are able to know of the divine 
nature and the firft philofophy, their fyftems,' 
which they had the rage of extending, would 
have been too narrow for their vanity y and their 
Wealth, which they had the rage of increafing 
by this lucrative trade, would have been too 
little for their avarice* 

It IS hard to fay which w^s greater, the im- 
Jjudence of their pretenfions, the art with which 
they conduced them, or the fuccefs they had in' 
impofmg them-bn mankind. The (ky was fpreadt 
Jik£ the great volume of fate, before them- They 

and 
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and their adepts alone could read in it, and dif- 
cover the fecrets it contained. The whole my- 
ftery of celeftial influences was known to them 
alone« They could, procure them, remove them, 
change them, and fix them to certain portions 
of matter, or even fix the (pirits themfelvcs, who 
dire&ed thefe influences, to ftatues prepared by 
die ruks of their magical art. They had my- 
fterious methods of dilentangling the foul from 
corporeal incumberments, and preparing it for 
every kind of fupernatural ilhimination. The 
mind was compofed for prophetic dreams, the 
eyes were ftrcngthened for celeftial vifions. They 
received infpiration, and they contemplated the 
gods that gave it. How they underftood this 
contemplation, how they faw the forms of the 
gods *, and how the prefence of the gods wai 
declared to them, might be explained, perhaps, 
in much as intelligible a manner as the prefence 
. of demons in their ftatues was explained. Sup^ 
pofe " a wall of looking-glafs, and fo difpofed at 
*' the fame time as to occafioa an cchof. Your 
*' figure and your voice too will be reflcdtcd froA 
** iti and you will be in fome fenfc in that wall.*^ 
I hurry over all thefe impertinences, and I con-^ 
elude by faying, that from this confpiracy of 
j^ilofophy and theology in the cftablifliment of 
tfaeurgic and iiatural magic have proceeded all the 

* Praefentiatn faqye divi fuam declarant. Saepe vifaie 
{brxnae deorttm. Cic. De nat. deor. Lib. ii. / 
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folly and knavery of judicial aftrologys, of ho* 
rofcopes, of fpells, of charms, of talifmans, of 
wizards, of witches, and of rofycrucians, and 
Ml the enthufiafm, blafphemy, and fuperftkion 
that have accompanied thefe excommunicated 
perfqns and things, and that might have been 
reproached with great reafon, upon many occa- 
fions, to the orthodox, perfons therafclv^s who 
(Bxconimunicated both. I fay, might have been 
reproached, and I fay it with reafon vfnice many 
of the. opinions which thefe orthodox perfon* 
hold, or have held, may be traced Ajp through 
the fame fchools, through which the greateft ex^ 
tn^v^igancies of aftrologers, magicians^ and ror 
fy crucians have defcended. to. thefe days; But 
we muft ,not ftop here. . We n;iuft pui:fuc the 
propagation of error in higher inflances than 
thefe, and in fuch as prcVail under fome&rm op 
other even at this day, even among men the 
moft enlightened in our enlightened age, 

* 

Pagan thcifts, who deemed it too great pre- 
fumption to worlhip the Supreme .Being, might 
well have thought it ftill more preforaptuous. to 
dogniatife abT)ut his nature and attributes : and 
fince they held the unity of the ftrft ciufe of all 
things, they (hould have feen the abfurdity ahd 
Inconfiftency of analyfing this monadinto fevc* 
ral principles, and of affuming other fuper-ce- 
l.ftiarand fuper-cffential beings. All this was 
done however, the abfurdity was put in prac- 
tice, and the inconfiftency was admitted into the 

firft 
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firft philofophy; Rcafon was overborne in thk 
cafe by af]fe<9;ions and pafiions, as rcafon is in 
^moft every cafe where that rational animal maa 
is to decide*, and exceflive curiofity andexceflive 
vanity prevailed againft the plaineft didates of 
{Common fenfe. God.has proportioned, in every 
refpeft, our means of knowledge to our fbation 
here, and to our real wants in it* The bodies^ 
that furround us, operate continually on us: 
and their operations concern not only our well 
or ilj^ being, but our very being. We are fit* 
ted therefore to acquire, by the help of our 
fcrifes properly employed, by experiment and in- 
duftry, fuch a degree of human knowledge ar 
bout them, as is fufiicient for the necefiary ufes 
of human life, and no more. In like manner, 
the knowledge of the Creator is on many accounts 
necefiary to fuch a creature as man: and there- 
fore we are made able to arrive, by a proper ex- 
^rcife of our mental faculties, from a knowledge 
pf God's works to a knowledge of his exiftence, 
^nd of that ingnite power and wifdom which are 
dempi^ftrated to us in them. Our knowledge 
concerning; God goes no further. We are in ab- 
folute ignorance of the real eflence and inward 
conftitution of every fenfible objeA. How much 
lefs reafon is there to. expeft any knowledge of 
the manner of being, and of the nature and ef* 
fenge of the invifible God, or of hisphyiical and 
moral attributes, beyond that which his works, 
the cfFeAs of his nature and attributes,, commu- 
nicate to us ! This degree, this fufficient degree 

of 
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of knowledge concerning God is a fixed pointy 
On one fide of which lies athqifrti, and metaphy- 
fical and theological blafphemy coo often on the 
cthcn 

NoTwitttsTANDmc this which has been faid^ 
and which appears to be of the wtmoft evidence, 
phflofbphers have proceeded, without any re- 
gard to it, from the moft early ages ; and the 
*whole fum of theology ha^ been in every age a 
confufcd rhapfody of difcordant, fludtuating hy-« 
pothcfes. Thc.fcience to which .they -pretended 
was unattainable. Their doftrines therefore, tho? 
dogmatically taught, and implicitly received in 
their feveral fchools, were nothing more than 
arbitrary hypothefes : and hypothefes being fo 
extravagantly prolific, that one often engenders 
twenty, it is no wonder that the confufion in- 
creafed, that the n)ore thefe dodrines were ex- 
plained the darker they grew, and that the latter 
Pythagoricians and Platonicians were, ifpoffible, 
Icfs intelligible than their matters, and all thofe 
who had gone before them. ' I mention thefe 
particularly, becaufe they were the great theolo- 
gical doftors of Greece, and the great chan- 
nels through which all the metaphy fical jargon^ 
and all the fuperftitious opinions of ancient nati- 
ons, have come down to us, intermingled with 
fomc fcraps of good fcnfe and of true theifm. 
Plutarch fays there, was nothing unreafonable, 
^ fabulous, nor fuperilitious in the facred inftitu- 
tions of the Egyptians, frofn whofe fchools we 

know 
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know that Pythagouas and PtATo derived : 
their theology. But^ on the contrary, he fays . 
that all of themiiad moral and ufeful caufes, and 
hiftorical and philofophical meanings. But the 
pried made his« court, at the expence of truths 
to the.prieftefs, to whom he addreflied his trea*^ 
tife concerning Isis -and Osiris: and we fhall 
do better to give credit^ on this occafion, to 
DiONYSius Halicarnassensis \ who con- 
fcScs^ that altho' many of the Greek fables fliew'^ 
ed the operations of nature by allegories^ and - 
were compofed for confolation under the cala- 
mities of life^ for taking away perturbations of 
mind, for removing faUe opinions, and for other 
very good and commendable purpofes, yet they 
are to be condenpined in general, many as impi* 
ous, all as pernicious ; and he prailes Romulus . 
for admitting none of them. 

S.E ex. VII. 

TT may bfe worth while to give two inftances of 
^ the extravagant hypothefes which philofophy 
and theology confpircd to frame, as foon, per- 
haps, as men began to turn their thoughts to 
thefe fubjefts ; for we find ditheifm and tritheifm 
eftablifhed in the moft early ages, concerning 
which we have any anecdotes. 



\ 
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They who believed a felf-exiftent Being, the 
firft intelligent caufe of all things, muft have be* 
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libred this Being to be afl-perfeft. But thcn^ 
^s thtey niodeilfcd his govcVmncnt on an human 
fiair^ fo t&ey contcivcd hb ^cf fcftions, moral: as 
well ^s-phyfical,*by human, ideas ; tho* they did 
tiptpitfuai'e-t&Iirrtit the former by the latter, . 
Tk»^ -Gkxi Was feid ^ be the firft good; but 
4len the gistiaral nodohj- or the abllraft idea, 
^icfome pi^lbfophers would^i^aH it, of this'good, 
w»^iioc oiily taken from human goodncfs, but 
^«WB:csDnfide^' too with'litde or no other rela- 
cjofirtban to man, that excellent creature, the ve- 
jy- imag^ jofiis:Maker, and one half of whdmi^ at 
leaft, was divine. . A queftiotiat'ore therefore oa 
tbeie hypotheffis. How could evil come into k 
fyfteai;. of ^hichj(?od was the aiithor, and man* 
€be final cau&r? Tliis que(Hon made a further %- 
^thefis n^cefliary. It was **^ dignus vindice no> 
^^ dus :'* and another firfl: God, another co- 
<ternal and co-ccjual principle was introduced to 
folve it, a firft caufe of aH' evil, as the other 
was of all good. Thccooteft between thefe in^^ 
<iependent -and raval powers began by a ftrugglej. 
lome have laid by a battlfe,' whea one of thera 
endeavoured to reduce matter,* which' thefe phi- 
Ibfophers held to-be a third .principle,' tho' not a* 
third Gocl', into an orderly uniform frame and 
<frgular motion, and when the other endeavoured. 
to maintain diforder, deformity, irregularity, and 
to (poll, at leaft, the great dcfign. The fame 
conteft was fuppofed to continue in the govern- 
anent that commenced at the formation of the 

ivorld^ and phyiical or'tnoral'^ood and evil to 

be 
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be |)^uce4y a& 5>a&or .other /9jC.-c^^ gods, pte^ 
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this iodrine hia^j^ . i«flfif«ecj it tt> Iwive bom 
iikcwifc that o£ tHcflifog^ jt^ic .CiwWwftSt cte 

fettl^ci in the mifid^ pi'ingitn \fy the «iitJiorstj of 
kg^^to^s and diyi^^y^of pihUQ£:if^tits a^^ Tpocts, 
and npc only a$ ^ i$pMtjon> j^Qt ^ an. article of 
fi3>ijj?i oi);M^bkh r;^rifit^»: and r^li^tos&.tx&es svcso 
€^^t?|iihecL 9ut jsi^iy mai) h^ fiome favorifie 
i^Uy» and this. was. hU« Bayi.e himftlf ia forced 
to coofefs that thco^pcefentation is:exa^j£ratodr' 
I}owdpdeed jis it piiBi^eu:^helicyjetha£i3i.ch xmair 
be^s of rcafopahk men. coiild ^C$ficur, >irom ag^ 
to age^ in fo gr^^i ^ abfurdity h ^ms; of thsizi 
mighty and it is probabi&that thqr.idid, hold as 
opinion vicry near akin to this^ and derived ftocuL 
k> but not the fame that PlutaiIch :held, 'and 
the Marcionites and Manicheana after him» 
This hypothefis was mitigated by another ; and^ 
indead of a god unprod£iced and felf-exiftent^' 
an inferior bcingy prciduced^ and dependent, was 
affumcd to be the author of evil. The pre* 
Ceptor of Trajan cpuld not help admitting^- 
mo^ inconfiftently with bimfelf, that the twb^ 
principles were not of equal force, and that the 
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good principle was prevaknt : but even further^ 
that Zoroaster, aind by confequence the niag}^ 
called the good principle alone God, and the 
evil principle a denion. This mitigated hypo- 
thefis was adopted by orthodox Chriftians, a^ 
the other was by heretics, and has therefore Alp- 
ported itfclf longer than the other; tho' the other 
^read more among Chiiftians * from the third 
century, and before Manes down to the fcventh 
and even to the ninth, than it had ever fpread 
and prevailed in the Pagan world. But what- 
ever fuccefs thefe hypothefes have had, when ¥re 
con0der even that, which I have called mitigated, 
as a Pagan dogma, we muft fay that altho' it 
docs not imply contradidion fo manifeftly as the 
Other, yet it implies it as ftrongly, and is ftill 
more injurious to the Supreme Being. It im- 
plies it as ftrongly : for to affirm that there are 
two felf'-exiftent gods independent and co-equal, 
who made and govern the world, is not a jot 
more abfurd, than it is to affirm that a God fo- 
vereignly good, and at the fame time almighty 
and lallwife, fuficrs an inferior dependent being 
to deface his work in any fort, and to make his 
other creatures both criminal and miferable. It 
is ftill more injurious to the Supreme Being : for 
if we had been to reafon with Pagan ditheifts oa 
their own notions, we might have infiftcd that 
it is no difgrace to a prince to reign according to 
the- conftitution of his country jointly with an^ 
other, as the ephori reigned at Sparta, and thq 
confuls governed at Romc> and that the ill go** 

vernmcnt 
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vemiqent of his partner refleds no diflioncr ot% 
him. But that to fay of a monarch in the true 
fenfe of the word, who is invcfted with abfolute 
power, that hcfiiffers one of his fubjefts to abufe 
the reft without control, and to draw. them into 
crimes, and revolts, for which he puniflies them 
afterwards, is the moft injurious accufation that 
<:an be brought. That heathen theifts of com- 
mon fenfe reafoned in this manner we cannot 
doubt : and that they did To I find a remarkable 
proof, tho* a negative one, and brought for an- 
other purpofe, in the IntcUeftual fyftem. Ceju- 
svs objected to the Chriftians, that they believed 
a certain adveffary to God, the devil, called ia 
•Hebrew Satan, and that they affirmed impioufly 
that the greaifeft- God was difabled from doing 
good, or wichftood in doing it, by this adver- 
iary. Now Cblsus, who made this objeftion 
to the Chriftians, would not have made it, I 
think, if he himfelf had held the mitigated di- 
theifm wt have mentioned, whether he held the^ 
other or no. 

Lit us fpeak of tritheifm, the other inftancc 
propofed to (hew how natural theology was 
rendered a confufed heap of abfurd and in- 
confiftent hypothtfes, by men who prefumed to 
dogmatife beyond the boundis of human know- 
ledge. 

Dr. Cudworth could not well conceive, no 
more than l a Mqiike t e V a ye a, how a trinity 

of 
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of divine hypoilafes fhouM be firfl: dxTcoveccd 
jnerely by human wit and ceaibn. He would^ 
have it believed therefore a revelation to the Jews, 
and a tradition derived from them. B.ttt he fup^ 
ports his fuggeilion ill. That the Sanoothraciansr 
held a certain trinity of gods, which th^y called 
by an Hebrew name Cabbirim, or the m^ty 
gods; and that there are in the books of the Old 
teftament certain fignifications of a plurality in 
the Deity, are allegations ib vague aad incoor 
clufive that they prove nothing, or: might be 
turned to prove what the leari>ed author would 
have difliked very much, tp prove it ill perhaps, 
but as v^U at leaft as thpy preVe his fu^eftba. 
The other proof he brii^g^ itiay be equivocal a3 
well as weak, in the manner in which it is ekr 
preffed. He quotes Proclus for faying tbitf 
the trinity contained in the Chaldaic Qf>icle$ was^ 
at firft a theology of divine tradition, or a revela- 
tion, or a divine cabala ; and he quptes the Greek 
of Proclus, after which be adds, viz. *^ amongft 
** the Hebrews firft, and from therp tftcrwards 
** communicated to the Egyptians and other 
•* nations." If Proclus no^nf had faid ^11 thb in 
terms, or had fpoke to the effed of the addi- 
tional words, which I am unable to determine, 
not having the book at this time in my power, 
the proof would have be^n no better than either 
of the former. But if the additional words are 
not of Proclus, but of the doftor, the doftor 
ieeming tp quote Proclus^ quotes him&lf^ in 
refpeft tQ the point he was qoAcerned to fecure, 

that 
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that ihl; divine revelation copU be made to no. 
other natipn, if it was made, than to the He- 
bjTi^jys. 

I PROCEED now to fay that it is not fo hard to 
conceive how human wit and reaibn might, and 
why philofophers did, invent the hypothefis of a 
trinity, without ^ny obligation -to tjie Je^s, 
who, from their exode to their return from their 
feyepty years captivity, apd from thencp till all 
their books were written or reduced intp a, canon,' 
borrow/ed 'much more than they lent. 

' The confufion and obfcurity of the firft phi- 
lofophy, as it was taught in the antiquity to 
which we look up in this difcourfe, was in no 
p^rt grea;€i: th^ji in this of the trinity. They 
who hsfYS pTCtcndpd tp explain it, to improve it, 
and to build upon it, have only perplexed it the 
ijipre : fome, becauf^ they were as chimerical as 
the firft inventors ; and others, becaufe they had 
fonje particular purpofe to ferve. What is unin- 
tjelligible in Plato, for inftance, or in the frag- 
ments that we have of pythagorean doftrines, 
you will not perceive to grow more intelligible 
when you have confulted Jamblichus, Por* 
PHYRY, Plotinus, any of the philofophers of 
thefe ifefts, or any of the Chriftian fathers who 
fanftified ^ great deal of this heathen lore. 
Marsilius Ficinus, and the whole crowd of 
modern tranflators, commentators, and collec- 
tors, will help you as little. Even Cudworth, 
VpL. IL D - the 
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the bcft of them, leaves you where he found 
you, and gives you little elfe than a nonfenfical 
paraphra& of nonfenfe. It was not his fault. 
The good man paffed his life in the ftudy of 
an unmeaning jargon ; and as he learned, he 
caught. 

If he had not been fond of giving a divine 
original to a dodtrine that became a fundamental 
article of Chriftianity, he might have deduced the 
original of this very human hypothefis, for fuch. 
It was in the pagan world, from what he had 
aflerted and proved already. He had fhewn how 
poets and philoibphers promoted polythcifin by> 
aUegorifing corporeal nature. Was it hard thea 
to imagine that they allegorifed incorporeal na- 
ture iikcwife ? They deified fenfible, why fliould 
they not deify intelleftual, objefts ? They inr 
creafed the number of their gods, by deifying 
^ven mixed modes and relations : why ihould 
they not do the fame, by making ideal fubftancfes 
of the wifdoni and power of God, and of that 
divine (jpirit which they imagined to pervade all 
things ? There was no need of infpiration» nor 
•ny extraordinary communication to prompt 
them to do fo : and it would have been matter 
of wonder if the whole fyftem of nature had not 
be^n reduced, as it was, into one body of cor- 
rupt theology, by the Egyptians and the other 
nations of the eaft, and by the Greeks who phi- 
lofophifed many centuries together on the fame 

^[Kilifli principles. 
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" ' The habitude of crefting extravagant hypo- 
thefcs into cjodrincs of the firfl: philofophy, and 
of founding natural theology on the moft unna- 
. tural principles, might feduce men eafily into 
tritheifm, without any fuch apparent reafon for 
it as they had for ditheifxn. But if they thought 
themlelves obliged to ipvent the latter in order 
to account for the exiftcnce of evil, they faw that 
there was a neceffity for inventing the former, in 
order to give an appearance of confiilency to the 
very beft of their thciftical fyftems. They had 
gods and demi-gods and demons enough. But 
none of them could be reputed firft caufes or 
principles, and thfee fuch at leaft were neceflary 
to be found. 

Wh£n Acy had imagiqed a celeflial, on the 
plan of a terreftrial, monarchy, they found place 
and rank and bufinefs for all the imaginary be- 
ings that fuperftition had created : but they con- 
fined the monarch, like an eaftern prince, to the 
inmoft receffcs of his palace, where they fuppofcd 
him to remain immoveable. They acknowledged 
him, very rationally, to be the fource of all in- 
telligence and wifdom and power, as well as the; 
fountain of all exiftence, and the fpring of all 
life and motion throughout the whole extent of 
being. But then they imagined, very irrationally, 
that this unity was fuch an immoveable effcnce as 
could not have a£ted in the formation, and as did . 
not aft in the prefervation and government^ of 

D 2 the 
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the world. They raifed their notions of the di- 
vine m^jefty fo high, or, to fpeak more properly^ 
they refined fo metaphyfically upon them, for 
they cannot be ever raifed too high when they 
are kept within the bounds of our real ideas, that 
they placed the Supreme God not only far out 
of the fight of human intelled, but even out of 
the reach, if I may fay fo, of that fyftem where- 
of they confefled him to be the firft caufe. 
There were, indeed, according to them, infe- 
rior generated gods, participant in fome fort of 
his wifdom, and delegates in fome degree of his 
power ', but this participation and this delegation 

. were not fufficient : and to make fuch a fyiten^ 
as that of the univerfe, the very wifdoni and tfi? 
very power of the fupreme felf-exiftent Being 

' were nepcjQTary. No caufe out of the Deity 
coqld produce fuch eSefls ; and all other beings 
with participated wifdom and delegated power 
would be but fecond caiifes at belt, a6ling indeed, 
but afted upon, without any adequate efficacy 
of their own. 

We may very well believe that fome fuch 
confiderations as thefe determined the moft an- 
cient philofophers to affume a trinity of divine 
hypoftafes in the godhead ; a fecond proceeding 
eternally from the firft ; and a third proceeding 
jv mally from the fecond, or from the firft and 
the f '^^^^ • fubfiftencies, beings, not indepen- 
dent. 1 ^^^ ^'^^ S^^^ ^^ the.cvil god, but dif- 

«.;«/^ r u "dinate, but fuU)rdinatc within the 
tind 5 fuboi. p^j^y^ 
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Deity, and far above the higheft order of gene- 
rated gods. It is probable that neither Zoro- 
aster, nor the magi, nor Mercury Trisme- 
cisT, nor the Egyptian divines, were as ingeni- 
ous to abftradl and diftinguilh and to invent new 
words, as the nicean fathers, or the latter Py« 
thagoricians and Platonicians. They nriight con- 
en tthemfelvcs withcftablilhing the general diffe- 
rence 1 have mentioned between thefe three, and^ 
all their other gods. Cudworth fays that they . 
undfrftood by this trinity the Godhead : and I 
remember to have read fomewhere, in Ploxinus 
perhaps, or in fome other madman c^that damp, 
that there are emanations within the Deity^ as 
well as emanations xhdX go out of it. The fe- 
cond of tbefe gods, then, was the <^viae inteU 
k& perfoiiified, an emanation ti^ did not 
^mane, if you allow tbeternr, out of the Deity. 
The third w^ the divine Spirit, another emana^ 
tio% that did not emane neither. Thus the difii* 
culties that f;mbarra0ed thefe great divines might 
feem to be caken away ^ for tho* the immoveable 
ci&nce of dbe unity could not move, nor a^i 
nor pervade, and become the foul of the world 
iitifiiediate]^, yet ail this might be done by the 
feoQind^aiid third perfoQs of the Godhead, w^ho 
cacertod allthj: i^ne^y of the firfL 

" * ■ t • 

That fuch an hypothefis was eftabliibed 
among the moft ancient of the heathen divines 
cannot be doubted, tho' their doctrines are come 
Jto 4k in broken fcraps very imperfedtly, and 
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therefore very darkly. This imperfeft and ge- 
neral knowledge is enough however to fatisfy any 
reafonable curiofity, and it leaves room enough 
for great fcholars to difpute and wrangle about 
particulars. Let us leave that part to them, and 
purfue refleftions of another kind. 

Some, and I think ypry few, of the Greek 
philofopher^ were rank atheifts. Diagor as was 
one : and, if it be true that Dbmocritus bought 
• and inftrufted him, he might pafs eafily from 
f he abfurdity of believipg that the vifible fpe-: 
cics of things and the ideas we receive fron^ 
them are gods, to that of believing' that there is 
po God. Theodorus was another: and he 
was'fo zealous in his atheifm^ that he wrote fet 
yeral books to maintain it. ' Strato wis not 
iquite fo pofitive in the denial of any Supreme 
Being; but be was very pofitive that he had- no 
need oiF affuming any to account for the making 
of the world. He went through all the parts of 
it, and pretended to ftiew thaf all of them were 
eflfefts df natural caufes, of matter and motion, 
; f^ Naturalibus fieri aut fadum efle dicit ponder 
1* ribus ct motibus," fays Tully, *. Epicu- 
rus acknowledged gods, but gods fo extremely 
ridiculous, that he wa9 guilty of fpmethin^ 
^orfe than atbeifm, whiift he affeAed theifin^ 
^* invidiae deteftandae caufa,*' fays the famq 

TULLY. - 
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: Such phjlofophers as thefe imagined 9 fort of 
plaftic nature working blindly, but neceflTarily, 
and requiring, no (iipcrior principle to direft her. 
adion. The grcateft part of the ancient natu- 
raiifts thought very differently from thefe. They 
eftablilhed a material, and an ef&cient, intelli*. 
gent caufe of all the phaenonoena. Tho* all of 
them ^believed matter eternal, they had various 
opinions about the material caufe. It was to 
ibme an aflemblage of all the elements maifed 
^nd confounded and fermenting together, ^' rur 
'• dis in4igeftaque moles.** To others it was 
fom^ one feleft element 1 to Thai.es water, or 
perhaps a fluid chaos; to Anaximenes ^r; 
to Archelaus air condenfed into water, the 
principle of Thales ; or rarifled into aether, 
the fiery principle of the Stoics. Their notions 
oi the efficient intelligent caufe were not more 
uniform than theie : but as thefe were different 
manners of conceiving the fame thing, fo werp 
the others. The material caufe, under every 
notion of it, was matter ftill i the efiicient caufe, 
under every notion of it, was intelltgept ftill : 
^nd all the notions of this kii)d, which thieiftical 
philpfophers entertained, were lefs repugnant, if 
I am ijiot mt^ch deceived, than it is commonly 
f^ought. It feem$ to me that the differences be* 
tween them were more apparent than real,, and 
that they arofe chiefly from different applications 
of the fame trinitarian hypothefis. On this fpan[- 
^tion, much of what has paffed for atheifm 
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niay be explained eafiljr into thfcifm. 1 cbifld 
carry inftances of mf diarity a gfeat way tip dfi 
this occafion, to the Ionic phildfdphcris, A^AX- 
iMENEs and Archelaus forinft^nte, if rio't to 
Akaximanper : and if ThALEs, the fbiihd'db 
of this fchool, wants little, ANAXA'GbkXs, the 
hft but one of his fucceffors, ^ants no, tkcuie 

to rlcar him of aiheifm. 

« 

The hypothcfis of a trinity in the GodfWad 
was brought from Egypt into 'Greece by Ok* 
i>HEuS, whoever he was, and poflibly by others 
in that remote anticjiiity. It is riot unlikely tod 
that this doftrihe, being taught to lah half favige 
people, n^hb were lihable to diftinguiih betweth 
gods in the GodReid ^nd gods <Jut of it, if ISi 
truth that diftiilclion was made fo fearly, in* 
cieeafed and ctfnfirmcfd their poly thtifm, fiiit tHk 
'trtie philolbpihical ^ge having begun much latet 
in that countrj^ ^hen the Gitelks, inftead of 
Waiting fdrmiflionaries from Egypt, w^nt tMthti: 
n:Kemfelves in queft of fcieride, tlirs hypothieRi 
•d<5fttld be little knbWrr, and Ifefs ethplbyfed bcRjrb 
^&ikt aera % whereas it -wis hi tfch Jn ufc iHici^stdiS^ 
^ind wfe Arid' the^tfaces of it in kU that tltcflbca 
^ijofopheri taught. Thefe trafcei^ are dbfctnfc 
•|fld coiifufed. The do<5trihe icjelf was fo till 
^hAib appeared likb the Pigin ATHAjsrAtiifs, 
'SefMA the myftery; and feked a proftffldh «f 
falffi that kflxjd till the Chrtftjah Ai^irAN'A^jWs 
•filt»ed k. thvH wfe irlay aced^ht 4h |ikrt Wr 
ilie obfcurity and cofiftjfion wherein we difcover 



fflc trScfes bf this ddatiht. It was very obfciirc 
and confufcd in the minds of the philofophcrs 
tberofelves. No wonder then if the rtfcfrencei 
td itj and the opinions derived frdm it, ^it ftill 
more fi) in thfe Writings of iiieh Whb hive con- 
V^ed theih do^^h to Us in fragments, and who 
bridef ftbod the dpftrine even lefs than thefe phU 
lofophers *. 

TuLly 

*^We fliall iiWk holtMm to Vt fiitxpAkA that tht )?k^^ 
do6^tiae of a inmtf in die Godhisad Was tik'uglit, and his comb 
dewb to ii% fo tdnfttfedly, if We cohfidi^ h6w confhiedly and 
h^ ditfkly die fftdi^s of ^^ three fiirtt tehturies expil^fied 
ifaemfelves on the ihine fabjea : iho' die kai-ned bilhop 
fiuv% w«M hai^e M^d^» if Ke could, Wdfe ^limidVe fathers, 
«li fid UttHth Athiin^iatlrs, and the do^lrinb of the' church 
to4ihire been e^aaiy dx&t bf di!e iiiceati council, long be- 
fcore-AYHAviAkVv^ wks bohi, oi- the council ^as held, if 
ddi ld(>£biiie hits cotnfe dbivn td us wiitK greater preciiion 
thah thkt of ih»ti^theh pfiibfophers, and in an uniformity 
dflferffls, die *eifoh h bbvibus, Atfcient theifts applied 
'dies- uhlfe¥lM\'nbd6xl^ of diis kind diferently, and ac- 
tordfaig tb their 'dTffercitft fyttetas 6f philofbphy : they Were 
bn^leir no tombdn €k>mtol to enfor^^ an uniformity of 
tinns kit li^ftt Whereas stntong <}falriflians thcfre was 
^nh « 'coiib'6l, 'aifd litea w^ere obliged to ufe the fame 
•fckmk 0f ^drd9y whatever their bpinions were. Their 
iiadersifidcied'cfiriiuted %iit!tch, and each of thfcth fbrhied a 
ip*ty; butWhertAey metincobhcils, thfey wefe ob%cd, 
loBl^tiMes by art or ihltrigue, and ibihedmes by the dfeter- 
tu^ng. iofltfffacil of iMpefral kndtorityy '^ bnite ih terms, 
. and to create zn'i^p^tktit^ of nhifbrmity; Thus the Chiif* 
tian dodlrine of the trinity was fiiced* Different coun- 
QiUf it is true, made diiferent deciiions ; and reverend fa* 

thersj 
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,TuLLy makes Velleius fajr that Thales 

.■• . • ^^ 

I 

ihctBf t^bo had held one opinion in one council, changed 
it in another: there were therefore feveral orthodoxies 
pro tempore, if I majr fay {o. But that which pier 
vailed laft has come down to us : and nothing has been 
negledted, not even interpolation, to make more ancient 
fathers hold the language of thofe who were more modem; 
an example of which I will quote from Erasmus f. That 
learned, exadl, and candid divine, not only acknowledges 
in many places, among a multitude of other defe^, fucb 
as unfairnefs, uncharitablenefs, and violence, the inaccu- 
racy of thefe fathers in their writings ; but he complains 
likewife of the interpolations and alterations which have 
been made in them for the purpofe I h^ve mentioned. St. 
Hilary, for infbmce, who fpoke fometimra^ of the Son of 
God as of a God of the fame kind, Of of |Jie fame natoren 
with his Father ; which expreflions however do not jconie 
np to a complete notion of confuhftantiality ; dared not 
call the Holy Ghoft God, nor afcribe adoration tphims 
either becaufe he is not called God exprefsly in fcriptore« 
or becaufe the faint thought it more neceflaiy to inM on 
the Godhead of the Son, whofe human nature made it 
inore difficult to perfuade mankind that j^ was God | or 
elfe, finally, becauie the claim of the Holy Ghoft had not 
been yet admitted in due form by councils, who eieded 
themfelves, as it were, into courts of honor to fettle laaki 
and precedency in heaven. Erasmus thinks th^t fuch rea-> 
fons as thefe obliged Hil ARiy' ^o ufe much caution in his 
expreffions ; and therefore, fpeaking of the Holy Ghofl, he 
had contented himfelf to. fay, " promerendns eft i" i>nt 
Ibme orthodox interpolator added, ** et adorandus." Many^ 
other inflances of corrupting the text of this writer thfiic 
are, and thofe principally where fuck liboties. ought tQ 

+ Bp. in Hx£AtivM» 
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was die firft who enquired into fuch matters ^ 



lave been takei^ Ap leaH^ ^s in bis books De Trininate, aad 
De Synodic ; for in thtm, 67s EwLAtuvs, he treated vetf 
diifilcalt and very dangerous points of divinity, ^f pericolote 
V de rebus divinis difficdtates.'* 

The £une artifice wa^ employed ib)nedxnes in favor of 
opinions reputed heterodox, if we may believe Rvfi nvs» 
who, in defending Origen againft that bully Jehom, and 
that idiot Epiphanius, in£fts that Oa i c i n would not have 
been expofed to dieir cenfure if his writings had not been 
interpolated. But this artifice, as well as others, had a 
much greater, and an entire efi<^, when' it was eimployed 
on the fide of the orthodox; that is, of the' majority, or of 
thofe who made themfelves pafs for the majority. Thus' it 
happened in the cafe of the Trinity, and in many others^ 
that ChrifUan do£bines have been handed down with an ap- 
pearance of uniformity, which pagan dodrines could not 

• ■ < 

BtTT fardier, if Chriftian dodbines had come down In the 
writings of the mofl ancient fathers with ftill lefs unilbrmi^ 
|han they have, fuch modern fathers as bifliop Bvll would 
lipt have found it hard to make them appear entirdy uni-* 
form. This he has attempted, in the cafe of the Tiinity^ 
^ith great applaufe from the ecdefialtics lof your church* 
and hom thofe of ours. He owns, for inftance, that 
Grig EN talks fometimes too freely and fceptically; that 
Tertullian cared little what he fdd^ provided he con* 
fradided his adverfary ; and that two eggs are not more 
^ike, than the expreifions of this father to the^ whimfics of 
Yalentinian. He gives us Lactantius ^t a rhetpr 
Ignorant in theology, and St. Jbrom for a fophiil not to be 
|relied on much. M^ny of their exprefllons being gnoftical 
|Ad ^xm^ as well a» thpfe of other &thers^ they were 

not 
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that he iflerttd wattf^io be iht firft pHirciplfc of 

things. 



BOt itiBch in his favor; and yeti Id faVe ih^m for dditfc 
ptlrj^ofirs wkerein thfeir autlkority might be nbcdTaqr^ he 
diftinguiflies between witneiTes of the ftitk iUi4 inCbrpretert 
of the fcriptures : he allows them to be good witneiles, 
and condemns them often as bad iateipnters. He mikes 
this diitin€lion particalarljr when he fpeaks of a pai&fc 
in Irenaevs^ where this father cites a paflage from the 
prophet Isaiah to prove the divinity of the Holy Ghoft. 
Bull thought Origen orthodox In his opinion, tho' not 
in his expreflions, concernin|; the Trinity. Few of the 
fathers who lived before the Nicean council were.fo ; and 
therefore Bull fuppofes them, orthodox againft their ex- 
preffions, rather than proves them to have been fo by their 
exprcifions,. He does by them what they did by the 
fcriptures, and draws them to his fenfe, in what terms fo- 
cver they fignify their own. Cudworth thinks thefe pri- 
mitive fathers heterodox in opinion, as well as in ex- 
preiHon. They muft needs have been much in the wrong, 
£nce they agreed in aiTerting the fubordiaatioa of t^r Son 
to the Father. They had taken this opinion of the Logos 
from the platonic philofophy> and their whole trinity w'as 
built on the plan which Plato had made le^ confuied 
than that of other heathen mnitarians. ** Ufqoe ad tits 
** bypoftafes, dicit Plato, l)ei progredi eAendam ; et 
•' eife qtridem, tlicit, Denm fumme bonnm $ poft iHum 
<< aatem fecondum condicorem^ tertiom aut«m fnundi afii* 
" mam." 

^kt ^bftifdities fttid pf6fat)ldbh^ biiilt on fi^ch nolibhs 
i^ tlhefe wer6 innumerable. He who endeavouM to eoh- 
%ddr theih with attentioti, wiH ^tod Ms head turn ifi the 
coiifulion iJity tl^are, ktidUbpYecith ^fcrimihk*ti6h t>f dr- 
thbdok ^nd littertioit 'pd^}^ lb I^ ihafle tktm^ tk&Si, 

either 



t 

thiRgS| and Qod the mp4 ^^o framed them aU 

.. on? 

ckher tceoriing to zeaibny wherein they have no fiaiyBdation 
ftC ali^ or tag^^pel revelatioBy wherein they haiire very little* 
They were ho.wf wr propagMed by Pagan and Chnftian 
theology, till n^ietaphoncal geiierations «fere thoiight to hi 
r^al» and till th^ vixtue^ and operations of the Qne Supreme 
Being were aflfamed to be diflind hypoil^fes or fubfiilencet 
in the divinity; as the aeons of Valentikian fignified, 
I prefkne^ no more, in the allegorical cant of the firft 
ChriiliaJi times, tlian viitaes md afiedtions of the divinity, 
which were afterwards updf^r^pod to be sea} beings e^dfting 
oat of the firflBeii^. 

T»EffB dodrines wttc en^uraged, perhap introduced, 
"by others^ diat tradittonal the^ogy amo^g the heathen^, 
aiuL.c^4^c>^ literatyire ^o^g th^ Jews^ had pir&rvfid 
from the.fnofl: ancient s^ge^i aj)d which* as wjid as jthey 
were, had wanted neither knayes nor fools to vouch for 
diem, Thcfc were fuch as fnppofed frequent manifefla- 
tioasof the Siipfeme fieiJig to his creatures. According to 
tbefc* he manifefled hmiirlf f^metimes under the £orm of 
an angql ; fomf tidies a Uttl^, ^$d b«t a little, diff^prently 
under that of a man ; both of which were called God 
y^hilft the qia^ifeft^Upo bft^d* That this was fi>, we may 
conclude frpm divf i:s jpidifages of the Old Teftament, and 
fma i^vpiial Egyptian U^HAWM* Thus it bocaooe in time 
|U>t har4 tQ im^ffw^ a jumh more noble mani&ftation of 
the Sf prme Being hi«relf, in the appearance of the Lo- 
gos or the Word, under an human fonp, into-which God 
had infini^ated hmfelf, and in which he remained incar- 
nated. ** Pater in me manens facit ipfe opera." The 
Word, that is the Supreme Reafon, was always with God, 
for God alone is that Supreme Reafon : but this reafon 
fpoke to numkind under the fenfible image of a man, 
when that perfon appeared who was called the Son of 

God, 
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. . r . 

out of iwaterf. Dioobi9£s Lxe^tiu^ fay^ 
that Thales held God to b« the oldeft of all 
the things that exift^ becaiife nngaiex^tfd or xnt-, 
produced ; and the world to be the tnoft heau-^ 
cifuU becaufe it was mgde by God §• Thefe 
cxprefiions might induce one to think that 
Thal£5 was not only the oldeft, but the nioft 
orthodox of the Greek, philofophcrs, even more 
fo than the divine Platp ; aDd that hii^doftvine 
may ferve as an inftance to confirm Tertul- 
i.iAN*s -maxim, how precarious foever it be, 
** id yerum quod primum." They might in- 
duce one to think that Thales intended the Su* 
prenie Being, whofe fole aAion in the produc- 
tion of things other theilb did not acknowledge; 
tho* they acknowledged his i^xiftence. But thefe 
paflages^lcompared with others, will rather lerve 
to fhew in hpw confufed a manner the trinitarian 
hypothefis led thefe philofophers to fpeak of 
God, and of the firft efficient caufe. Bayle 

God, on: account of his miracfilous birth, and moft im- 
perunt miifion. Such wa<;{he Word of St. John ; <* the 
«^ vifkbie image of the in^jptble God.'* To this let us add, 
fi>r the honor of JinmailiQr^^and on the authority of icriptiiire, 
that angels fnflered themfelves to be adored by men. before 
this mamfeftation;.ibut; that they have .declined this ho« 
nor ever fince the iSon 'of God took upon him the human 
nature. . - '.♦ • - 

f ThalksT qui primus de talibus rebus quaefivit, aquam 
dixit eflb initiSm rerum : Deum autem earn mentem, quae 
ex aqua cuiiAa fingeret. Ci g. De n^. deor. Lib. i. 

^ Antiqui£Gimum eorum omnium quae^unt, Deus } Inge-* 
i)itus enim. Pulcherrimum mundus; a Deo enim£iAus eft, 

thought 
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thought the text of Tully corrupted in the 
paflage concerning Thales, becaufeViLLEius, 
having faid that this philofofiher was the JBril^ 
fays immediately after that Akaxagoras * was 
the firft who taught this doftrine. There may 
be room for fuch a fufpicion :\ arid >frhatcver in- 
terpretation be given to the patfage, it will be 
little agreeable to the ufual clearneis and precifioh 

of that great author: ' 

1. • . - - . . . • • • 

' WkEN we confider that THALEs^had been in- 
ftrud:ed in- the Egyptian fchools, and reflcft on 
the opinion imjtuted to him by Stobaeus, that 
the firft caufe ' had no aftion, we muft be per- 
fuaded that, however he fpoke' of mind, he did 
not intend the firftGpd in the heathen trinity. He 
feenis rather to have confounded noiis and pfyche, 
mind and. foul, thelecond and the third god. 
A paflage in Diogenes Laertius is very fa* 
vorable to this ndtion ; for in that Thales is 
faid to have held that mind, and therefore the 
efficient cau(e which had made all things out of 
water, was the fwiftcft of things, and pervaded 
rapidly the univerfe f. None of thefe philofo- 
phers prefumed to employ the firft God as the 
immediate aftive efficient caufe of things. They 
introduced therefore into their phyfiological 
theology the fecond and the third gods of the 

< ■* AKAXAGORAS9 qai accepit ab Akaxjmene difcipli. 
nam, primus onmiiim rerum defcri p i fon c m et modura mentis 
infinitae vi ac ratione defigaari, et confici voluit. 
t Vdodflmnm mens; nam per unirerik difcurrit. 

• 

zoroaftrian 
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« 

2oroaftian and orphic trinity^ vhpm fjiey fqm<5r 
times feem to diftinguifti, .ap4 wjipm tKey jnwcl| 
ofte^er confouni;!. 

Pytha<?oras tgll^cd, it is f^icj, pf ?n ipitp^T 
terial unity^ and a material du^ity ; by wljictf 
hq pretended tp Uglify perh?|)j5 fhe firft p,wci? 
ple§ of all t^ing$, the efficient w?l f^fterj^l caifff? f 
and yet we fee how his dodlrine i^ repreiei^te4 iq 
the firft book of the nature of the Gods* He was 
underftoQd to have t^i&^ht th^^ pp4 is 4 ^ul 
diffufed through all .bcin§> ^fid froip. whjc^^j 
hiwnan fouls were takei^ *. . Tlu? w^ ^^ffJ 
** ayulfioneni aetheris immojt^Ujs et djy;n^ :** a^4 
CiCEi^o remarks, or msiHe? hi^ i^terlocptor rci' 
n;);|rk^ that PyTHAOpitA? d}^ ^ptfee ho^y ji^y thf^ 

avwlfion or diftraftipjti (Sad ^mielf Mf^s r^efii; ^4 
tprn, " difperpi ac dU^ejrpQ. pe^^vf." 

This Pythagorean god w^s y?ry . lijce t^ 
ethereal god of the Stoici^^ : and bpth of tlj^iij 
fign.ified, if ffiy nptions arc ri^t on diij fulyeft, 
>vhich I d9 not prefu^p tp affirm, ^tho* I ;lHPk 
them as probgblc as any others, tbp t|iird diyin jty 
in the godhead, according tP. ^e trinitar^f) hy- 
pothefis, which w^ certajii>ly known to t;b^ Sa? 
mian, and cpuld not be unknpwxi to the sagfk^ 
of thepprtic, Thcfe theifticaj jpatqralifts ipaa- 

* Pr T H A GO R A s—- cenfuit anui|um cfle per iiatur9;qi feraaa 
omnem intentMm e)t pQauneantexa, ex ^uo zpifid i|()ftri.c^* 
perencar. Sec, 

t Dioc. Laer, 

gined 
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gio€(i a (ort af plaftic nature, as well as the athc* 
iftica! naturalifts; but, inftead of fuch a one a$ 
acted blindly and ncceffarily, they affumed on« 
lliat aded by de(ign and choice, that is, with in« 
felligence. This mind, or intelligent fpirit, for 
they were often undiftinguiflied, being infufedt 
as it were, into all the parts of the material 
World, and moving and direfting the whole ab 
the human mind or foul moves and dircfts the 
iiuman body, they conceived, the Stoics at leaft 
conceived, the material world like a great animal 
endued with life, fenfe, and intelieft, according 
to the curious logic of Zeno, who advanced this 
paradox on the ftrcngth of logic, for want of any 
^better foundation, and juft as he advanced manyi 
and might have advanced ten thoufapd more. 
But ftill we muft not imagine that air or water, 
or aether or fire, or the world itfelf, was God In 
the opinion of thefe philofophers. No, they 
were theifts : and their god was the divine fpiric 
that exerted the power and energy of the fathei* 
of fpirits 5 their god was the mind or foul of 
their trinity, or both, together* They, who loolt* 
ed up to the •* fublime candens" of Ennjvs, in* 
voked Jupiter, according to this poet • and 
who was JupiTiSR ? not the aether, the ** fub- 
♦♦ bhme candens,'* but a being every where pre^ 
fent and almighty, the father of gods and tmn^ 
th? jtord Qf aU thing3| and who governs tbei» 
with his nod *. 

^ A^ce hoc fublime candensi qoem invocant omnn 

You II E A« 



^ I 
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As extravagant as thefe doftrines may appear, 
you muft not condemn them too ra(hly. If 
Zeno lived in thefe days, he might juftify what 
he taught about aether, and a divine fpirk that 
afts in it and by it, by greater authorities thaa 
you apprehend perhaps* He might foon recon- 
cile his opinions to thofe of fome Chriftian phi- 
lofophers, and fhelter himfelf behind ;heir or- 
thodoxy. There are thofe wh,o afcribe. as much 
to this adlive, luminous, fiery aether, as Zenq 
did : and fince he thought it,, or rather called it, 
God, becaufe of the divine fpirit whofeyehicle it 
was, they would foon perfuade him to admit that 
this divine j is an incorporeal fpirit, without whole 
immediate aftion upon aether, even aether itfelf 
would be incapable of producing any one of the 
phaenomena, and not the leaft operation could 
"be performed in the whole extent of phyfical na- 
ture. They would perfuade him to it the fooner, 
becaufe by rejefting all cxiltence, befides fpirit 
.and idea, and by making his doftrines coincide 
with theirs in the whole, he would deliver him- 
felf from a mofl: abfurd inconfiftency, or from 
the trouble of defending it. I find, in one of 
the fineft letters of Seneca % whofe authority 
concerning the tenets of Zeno, the founder of 
the tcft he had embraced, is decifive, that this 

JdVEM— patrem divumque hominumque*«-dominatorem re- 
arum, omnia nutu regentem — ptaefentem ac praepotentem 
Deum. Cic. De nat. deor. Lib. ii. 
•Ep. L XXXVI I r. 

^philofopher 
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philofbpher denied the exiftence df a material 

world, and by confequence, one would thinks 

of his favorite aether. Parmenides aflerted one 

fole fubftance, like Spinoza. Zeno denied even 

this, fays Seneca -f. He could not believe his 

god, therefore, to be fo much as clothed with 

aether, unlefs he contradided himfelf; but by 

taking refuge among thefc philofophers, he might; 

talk as if he did ; he might maintain that he 

was fo clothed, and might aflume the right they 

affume, to talk moft learnedly of all the corpo- 

real phaenomena without believing that they ex^ 

ift ; in fliort, he might reduce inconfiftency it- 

felf into fyftem. Seneca, and the whole por« 

tic, might cry out that too much fubtilty does 

great hurt, and is injurious to truth*; they 

would cry out in vain. 



Having obferved how Thales, Pythago- 
ras, and Zeno, the founders of three famous 
reAs,reafoned about the firfl: principles of things, 
I come to fpeak of Anaxagoras. Kow this 
philofopher, like the reft, held matter to be 
eternal. But he differed from them in his no* 
tions concerning the efiicient caufe. He did not 
make a plaftic intelligent nature of mind and fpi- 
fit, confounded into one. He did not make the 
fame of fpirit alone J as he might have done, 



^ — .p^,— . Parmbnidi, nihil eft praeter unum— Xbnoni 
lie unum quideni. 

-^ * Quantum niali faciat nimia fubtilitas, et Quam infefbi 
veritatifit. lb. 

£ 2 finco 
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fince this fpirit being divine^ and cytJX a tfii»l 
god, according to ancient traditions, cpul4 V3.i>t 
no intelligence. He did not ipingle up bqth qr 
cither of thefc with matter, to qonftitute afoul of 
the world. He advanced a much more rational 
hypothefis than any of phofc who went brforp^ 
or who came after hiryi. Piogeijes Laertius. 
has preferved the fummary pjf it in bis . owji 
words. He was the firft,, lays this bipgraphei;^ 
who added mind to matter,^ that is, he added it ip 
a manner that neither Thales^ jior any of the 
Greek philofophers, had imagined before hiit^^ 
iov he writes thus in the beginning of his work ; 
All things were blended together, when mind 
came and put them into ordprf, dccefld/r 
** mens.** Mind then was no part of them, n(> 
plaftic nature working in them. Mind, the firjj: 
efficient caufe^ was diftinA from them, and ex- 
trinfical to them. I determine no(, wheijher 
Anaxagoras meant by mind |he Supretni^ 
Being in his unity, without any regard to tbe^ 
hypothefis of a trinity ; or w^iether he affumpd 
diftinAly the fepond god of this trinity, whilft 
others aflumed the third only, or confqunc^d the 
iecond with the third in their npjions of a firft 
efficient caufc. In all cafes he was a more re^^r 
fonable theift, and cfpecially if he albribed thp, 
produdion, order, and government, of th? uf i- 
yerfe to the one, whom others. confidered only as 

f Primus hie matetlae menteia adjecit, ia principio c\pe~. 
ria-— — iic fcriheiisL Omnia fioml ^aat» dmde acceffit 
Bi^ns, tSLqne compofuit* , 7 
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the firft, god j which I incline to think was his 



meaning* 



► 



But t6 what purpofe do I coniment on this 
{^afliage, when the doftfine of Anaxagoras 
concerning a firft efficient caufe is fo fully men- 
tioned by ARiSTOTLfi and Plutarch ? The 
former of thcfe was much more inclined to cen- 
ftirc, riian to approve, the opinions of other phi- 
lofophers : and yet Anaxagoras extorted his 
approbation, on this occafion at leaft, how much 
foever their opinions might differ on others. He 
who taught that mind or intelleft was the effi- 
cient caufe of the world, and of all order in it, 
appeared like a man of good fenfe, ** quafi fo- 
** brius,** in comparifon with the former natu- 
ralifts, \^ho were a fet of vain babblers, ^' vana 
** dicentes,*^ fays Aristotle*: and he adds, 
we know that this nian was Anaxagoras. The 
fame philofopher, in another place f , lets us far^ 
ther into this dodrine; for he fays there, that 
dccordirig to it this mind, the firft principle or 
€fficieht caufe, wasfimpleand unmixed ^ and that 
Anaxagoras ascribed to it both knowledge and 
t!le begimiing of motion §. Plutarch goes 

- • Arist. Metaph. Lib, i. 

f Arist. De anima. Lib. i. 

5 -^— - Siinplicein> et noa miilatii« et poram tffcp fia- 
ceramque dixit. Atque eidexn principio haec atniqoe tri- 
: l>iiit, cogtiidcmeia-^— et motum, dicens^ univexfum men- 
tern moviire. 

E 3 farther. 
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farther [^ for he contrafts the doftrinc of An ax- . 
AGORAS, who held that matter was motionlcfs 
till God gave it motion as well as order, with 
that of Plato, who held that matter was in a 
diforderly motion, and that God did nothing 
more than direft this motion, fo as to bring order. 
out of confufion. This is the fubftancc of the 
paflTage : and furely the ionic philofopher came 
nearer to orthodoxy in this cafe, than the divine 
Plato, tho* fuch a platonic madman as poor 
Dacier may not fcruple to aflert, and to believe 
pioufly, that according to Plato motion was 
imprinted on matter by the fame Ipirit who 
created matter *» 

It was objefted to A^^axagoras by Aris- 
totle, and by fercral Chriftian writers, thatal- 
tho* he acknowledged a Supreme Mind to be 
the efficient caufe of all things, yet he had never 
recourfe to it when he could account for the 
phaenomena without it : that he ufed the di- 
vine intelleft as a machine to remove difficulties, 
Otherwife infuperable, out of the way f •, but 
in every other cafe hechofe rather to infifl: on na- 
tural caufes §, than to argue frpm the principles 

II Plut, Dc placit, phi!. Lib. i. c. 7. 
♦ II a pte imprime a la matiq-c pv le m^mc efpfit qui 
l*a ctcee. La dodrine dc PL/itoji. 

I Tanquam m^chlna utitvr iptcllcau, etc, A- 

HIST. 

§ ■— ^ M^«gi» eaetera omnia, ^^uara intellcapm, cau* 
ip4i corqiu ^uac fiupt, fonit. Ari's?. 

of 
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of -f mind and reafon. All this now means no 
more, than that he neither mingled logic like 
Aristotle, nor theology like Plato, with- 
Jbis phyfics : and the objedion is not only abfurd 
in itfelf, but fo much the more fo, becaufe th* 
methods of enquiriig into nature, implied in it 
and oppofed to that of Anaxagoras, are infi- 
nitely abfurd. I acknowledge, might Anaxa- 
goras fay, a fupreme mind, that difpofed and* 
ordered the whole frame of the univerfe, that 
gave it motion and fet the great machine a going 
under the influence and direftion of fecond 
caufes, which proceed and work efFefts accord- 
ing to the original impreilions that divine wifdom 
and power made uniformly on ail matter, or dif- 
ferently on the different elements of it. Thefc 
original impreffions, which proceed from the in- 
conceivable energy of the firft efficient caufe, and 
this order of fecond caufes which proceeds from 
them, I call laws of nature* Knowledge of the 
firft is wholly unattainable. I prefume therefore 
to fpeak feldom of it» and always hypothetically. 
Knowledge of the fecond may be attained in 
fome degree by obfcrvation and experiment, and 
by no other means. By thefe we may rife a lit^- 
tie way from particular to general and more ge- 
neral caufes : and within thefe bounds I confine 
;ny phyfical refearches. 

If Anaxagoras held this difcourfe, what^ 
^ver cavils might be made by atomic or other 

-)• .,«,.. Ex meatU ratipnifquc rcgala— r-? is^j.'s^ 
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phih(ophttt to fome of the terms be employed^ 
we (hould be obliged to confefs that he talked 
Tcry rationally. Logic came into mode aft^ his^ 
£ime» But Ic^ic^ to fpeak like my lord Bacoi^, 
mnn6t reach the ii>bttlty o£ nature -y and^ by 
catching, at what it cannot hold, ferves rather to. 
leftablilh and fix error^ than to open the way to 
truth. I it\e^ fay too after men of the greateft 
name in philofophy^ what it would become me ili 
to pronounce on my own authority, that Aris- 
'roTLK rendered himfelf as ridiculous by atpply-* 
Ing logic to natural philofophy, as Ves CARi7Eft 
rendered himfelf cftimable by the application of 
geometry to it. As to theology, tbey who 
abufe it by misdng it with phyficsy any farther 
than Anaxagoras did, degrade the Stipreme 
Being i» their ideas^ and lead men back towards 
poly theifm, or to ibmething very like it at leaft* 
Whkh is the lefs pardonable, becaufe it is dond 
wantonly, as it were, and without- any apparent 
motive but impertinent curiofny, or as* imperti^ 
nent vanity. They are unable to conceive how 
body can aft at aU^ and therefore tbey fuppofe 
the immediate prefence and aftion of an^ ineofpo* 
real agent in every operation of corporeal rtature* 
But to what pu4!^pofe~f Aether it iiS faj^, that pure 
inviftbie aftivefe-e,.permeates the'hdr^deft boditeSj 
or gravitation or attraftiorv intercedes all body, 
even the " minima naturae." Is not this now to 
dfcend high enotigh in the feries of fi^ond caufes? 
prif we cannot conceive how aether performs of 
iUeli^ and without any concurrent canfe, the 

operations. 
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o^raftions^ ^ndprodfices the efibfls, which che* 
mifts afcribe to it^ do we hope to difcover how 
mind adis on aether^ or concurrently with it ? 
WiU any man^ who is in his fenfes, expe(5i: to 
difcover what thofe original intprelfions are, or 
how they were given by the fupreitie mind^ 
which deternnne aether in this manner, and make 
it the fenfible catlfe of thefe efi^dls ? I think not. 
They who believe that the Newtonian attradion 
is no original nor univerfal property of matter, 
will do extremely well to attempt the improve* 
ment of this fyftem, by difcovering the phyfical 
or metaphyseal canfe of ik They who believe 
it fuch a property will enquire no farther, nor 
agitate their minds, nor beat their brains, to 
difcover the caufe, and in hope to determine 
how this property was imprefi^d originally on 
matter. A Leibnitzian, who does not believe any 
fuch original univerfal property, nor any thing 
tnott than a new phaenomenon to have been di^ 
covered, fhould confequentially attempt the im« 
proVement I have juft mentioned. But I think 
he would rather attempt to demolifh by logic, 
what ha^ been erefted on experiment and geo- 
metry, without being able to fubftitute any thing 
fo good in the room of it. He would require of 
the Newtonian to give him the fufficient reafon 
pf fuch a property in matter. He woiild retire 
fyotn the vifible corporeal world to the intelle&ud 
world of idcas^ and endeavour to niake the eh>- 
quiry^ that he could carry oir no farther in phy- 
^3 end in metaphyfics. The Newtonian, if he 

was 
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was wife, would refufe to follow him, left the 
enquiry fhouldcnd, after much labor of abftraft 
meditation, as oddly as that of Leibnitz did, 
when he could find the fuificient reafon of extcn- 
fion in nothing better than non-extended fub** 
fiances, in thoTe fimple beings his monades. 

As it is unreafonablc to indulge the foolifh 
defire of knowing, or the impertinent defire of 
appearing to know, beyond the reach and com- 
ptchenfion of our very limited faculties in all 
cafes, fo it is particularly both profane, and in- 
jurious to true theifm; to aflume the immediate 
prefencc and aftion of the Supreme Being in all 
the operations of corporeal nature; however the 
affumption may be palliated by metaphyfical di- 
ftinSions, and how innocent foever the intentions 
of thofe who make it may be. They who do 
this, do in eflfeft reduce God in their ideas, not- 
withftanding ail the magnificent. expreffions which 
they employ, to be a fort of plaftic intelligent 
nature, working conftantly on matter, if not in 
it. The notion is much the fame with that 
which the Pagans entertained. It is only lefs re- 
verential to the Supreme Being- than theirs was; 
They gave this employment to a third God, 
who was in that hypothecs the fecond link in 
that chain of being that reached down from God 
to man, Thcfe Chriftian philofophers and di- 
vines give it to the Supreme Being himfelf -, for 
they profefs that they adore this Being in his 
unity, and have no other God but him. Wc 

are 
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arc forced to help our conceptions of the divine 
nature by images taken from human nature, and 
the imperfeftions of this nature are our excufe. , 
But then we muft take care not to make humanity 
the meafure of divinity, and much more not to 
make the laft the leaft of the two. Whcp wc 
have raifed our idea of any human excellency, as 
high as we are able, it remains a very limited, 
idea. When we apply it to God, we muft add 
to it therefore our negative idea, or our notion of 
infinity 5 that is, we muft not confine it by the, 
fame, nor fuppofe it confined by any limitations 
\yhatever. Thus when we fpeak of the world 
as the work of God, wc muft not conceive it to. 
have been made by a laborious progreffion, and 
to have remained at laft imperfcft like the works, 
of men. We muft conceive on the contrary, as. 
well as we can, that God willed it to exift, and 
it exifted ^ that he wills it to continue, and it 
continues, diftinA from the workman, like any* 
human work, and infinitely better fitted by the 
contrivance and difpofition of it to anfwer all the 
purpofes of the divine architeft, without his im- 
mediate and continual interpofition. To think 
otherwifeis to meafure divinity by a morefcanty 
meafure than humanity -, and, becaufe we cannot 
conceive how the operations of this vaft machine 
are performed, to.account for them by fuppofing 
it^ in this inftance, lefs perfeft than a machine 
of human execution. Carry a clock to the wild 
inhabitants of the Cape of Good Hope j they 
^iU foon be convinced that intelligence made it : 

and 
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sAd iiortt but th« nhloll fftTpid v^\\l ittizglht thai 
tfcii int6llig6ric€ is in the harid th^ they fee move, 
and irt the l;(rheels that tKey fee tui^rr. Thofe 
attiong theto, wh6 pretend to greater fagacit/ 
thari the reft, may perhaps fufpeft that the worfc* 
itian is cbncealed iiv Ae el6ick,*attd there conducts 
ifr^^ifibly alt the m6c?6ns of it. The fii^ft of thtfe 
Hottentot phifefophers are, yon fee, rtioVe ra- 
tional thaft atheifts; the fecond arc more fo t^iti 
Ae Hcathefii Aaturalifts ; and the third afe jtilt dt 
4 pitch v^ith ibmie modern thetaphyficians« 

TjSe fame ofajcftion wasr p\rihtfd by PtAtd' 
rfgakft AiTAXAGORAs On this farther C6rifidera- 
ifi6^> that, by infifting on fecond cmtki alone, 
te ncgleded- the contemplation of final caiifes, 
^mA to '*^ penetrate the defigns of that Stiprixrit* 
^ Spirit v*lfe governs the y^otld ; whUft So- 
« to ATiaf urtfef took to eitfdaitf all natiire by flie 
^ fitneifes Jfnd liftfttneflfes of things, ahd father 
^ to giv6 men great views, and to elevate their 
^ ikAndS, than* to itiffruft them ih' natural {ihi- . 
•^ lofephy ♦*•* I have touched this fubjecft, i 
Believe, already in p4tt, and enough to ffiew, 
arfto rriy Ibrcf Bacon, that the niethod Anaxa- 
^itAS^ took, and btfr mckfefri philofophers have 
ptotfued with fomnch honor to themfelves, anrf 
fb mtlcb benefit to mankind, tended to the ad^ 
yatkemcrit of real knowledge ; .whereas the con- 
trary rnethod tended to obflruft, and did really 

* Daciib OBtbe dodrineof Pcxxo. < 
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Qbftrui^ it. But in th^ place, aad without re* 
peaji^g what h^s been faid btfi>re, I muft exa- 
mine dbe pbge&iQn ki another vie\r,>aad Ihew by 
9 pQpiparifodctf'the two methods, that Socrates 
jiqd Fl4TQ> whp were in all things the fame, tB 
PLyTAj^c|i %)$*, fub&ituced pliantalkic in lieu 
pf real ^cno^vledge, and corrupted fcicace to the 
yery ipurcp i that of the firil philoibphy in a 
particular rasper, and fay fuch afllimptiQRs, and 
fijqh a method of reafoning, as cqntinue the taint 
to this day. 

Thsv difcgvere^ a firil inteii^nt cauic, as 
An^xagoras h^d dpne, apofteriori, that is, 
by the only true ^a^ by which we are able to 
make this difcpvc^y. The refledions which 
Socrates nude on the creatures, a$ we learn 
from XENOPHOKf, dpnionftratcd to him that 
the Creator of the wprld was not chance, !t 
might have been expe<f):^d from the chara£tep of 
Socrates, th^t he would have confined hi|^ (pe« 
culation^s to the fgme principle of rea(bning^ or 
have controlled them by i(. But he did the 
contrary. X^npfhov, who took minutes of hh 
dofcour^e^, ac<;uied Pl^to of cptrupting the 
4Q(firine of their common matter; and Diogenes 
La^rtivs fays that Plato afcribed to him 
m9ny things which he never taught. This wri- 
(er quotes for it evien the authority of Socrates 
kjto&lfy for he relates that when this philofo- 

f De plavit. phil^ «( Pf mcmorab. 
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phcr heard the Lyfis read, he eried out, " Oh 
" H£.Rcux.£S ! how many tilings does this young 
*' man feign of me ?" But notwithftanding 
thefe teftimonies, and without entering into the 
quarrel between Xenophon and PitAto, like 
Gellius, Athenaeus, and others, it would 
be eafy to prove by feveral authorities, and even 
by that of Xenophon, that if Socrates did 
not fay all that Plato made him fay, yet he 
^advanced many points of do<ftrine»much more 
improper to be fubjefts of enquiry, than many 
which he forbid to be made fuch. In ihort, tho* 
he is faid to have drawn philofophy from the 
clouds, and tho* he did in faft prefer the ftudy 
of morality to that of phyfics, yet he mounted 
to the clouds himfelf, and loft himfelf in them. 
How could he do otherwife, when he declared 
that the two offices of philofophy are the con- 
templation of God, and the abftradion of the 
foul from corporeal fenfe * ? Men, who are pre- 
fumptuous and mad enough to think themfclves 
capable of fuch contemplation, and fuch abftrac- 
tion, may well begin their enquiries out of the 
bounds of human knowledge : and they who 
do fo, run a great rifque of getting never ihto 
them. Such were thefe famous philofophers : 
and that you may the better comprehend their 
method, I choofe to fet it before you in the 
light in which it ftands in the Phaedo. You 
will fee it there, and perhaps it is the only thing 

♦ Stanley from Pcato. 
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worth obferving in the whole dialogue, with 
this advantage, that the method of reafoning 
a priori is contrafted with that of reafoning a 
pofteriori* 

In the account which Phaedo gives of the 
difcourfe Socrates held, immediately before his 
death, concerning the immortality of the foul, 
two objedlions that were made to him are men- 
tioned. It was objected that die foul, being no- 
thing more than a kind of harmony refulting 
from the compofition of the body^ inftead of 
lafting longer than the body, muft decay with 
it, and even perifh before it. In the next place, 
the foul having been compared to a taylor, who 
makes himfelf feveral fuits of clothes, and wears 
them out one after another, the pbjeftor urges 
that Ihe may wear out herfelf at lalt by the fa- 
tigue of going through fo many generations, and 
perifh with one body, tho* fhe has out-lived 
many. Such weighty objeftions threw the audi- 
tors, who had been convinced before by the no 
lefs weighty arguments of Socrates, into 
doubt and perplexity. Socrates felt none, a$ 
you will believe of courfe : and Phaedo pro- 
ceeds to relate how hecoatinued the difputationi 
how he convinced Cebes, one of the obje<flors, 
and how he left Simonias, the other, without a 
reply. In order to do this the more efFcftually, 
he thinks it ncceOary to confider the caufes of ge- 
neration and corruption : and he fays on that oc- 

cafion that he had been defirous in his youth to 

ftudy 
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ftudy phyfics, or the hiftoiy of nature, as he 
calls, this fcience. Now the more he ftudied na- 
ture that he niight difcover thecaufes of genera* 
tion and corruption, and the conftitution of humaa 
bodies, the more blind and the more ignorant it 
ieems he grew: and this we (hall believe the more 
cafily ftill, if we confider how fuperficially his 
fchdar talks, and how grofsly he blunders too, 
whenever he touches thefe fubjefts, which he 
alFeds to treat as matters of amufement rather 
than of ferious application. Socrates became 
acquainted with fecond caufes and efFefts in th^ 
courfe of this ftudy ^ but he could go no higher; 
and Hp remained much diffatisfied with fuch im- 
perfcft knowledge. He was therefore* extremely 
rejoiced when he fell by accident on the works of 
Anaxagoras; for, that philofopher teaching 
that mind or intelligence had difpofcd and ordered, 
and was the caufe of all things, he expefted to 
find in thofe writings the fufficient reafon of 
Leibnitz, not only how, but why, this mind or 
intelligence had difpofedand ordered every thing, 
why every thing is as it is through the whole ex- 
tent of nature. But he was again wonderfully 
difappointed. Anaxagoras proceeded on ob- 
fervation and experinient, fuch as he was able 
to make, to confider how fecond caufes work in 
the corporeal fyftem, and the produftion of the 
phaenomena, under the direflion, and by thQ 
energy of the fir ft. But he prefumed not to go 
up to the firft, to difcover how this diredion was 
given^ how this energy wa? communicated, nor, in 
g a word. 
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a word, what the deligns, the reafons, and the 
ends of the divine archit^ft were. Socrates 
. therefore, who aimed at nothing lefs than know- 
.ledgp of this kind, defpifed Anaxagoras \ and, 
confidering what he had a mind to know with- 
. out any regard to the means he had of know- 
ing, he defpifed phyfics, and reforted to meta* 
phyfics. There he and his fcholar found the 
, unmaterial forms of things^ eternal ideas, and in- 
. corporeal fubitances ; by which if you (hould 
alk me what I underftand him to have mean^ 1 
; fliould be obliged in confcience to anfwer you as 
, Jipneft C£££fl anfwered Socrates, per Jovem 
^haud mult urn* Whatever they are, they exift 
in the divine intellect. There we may^ and 
, there we ought to contemplate them \ for the 
Logos^ or fecond God^ in the platonic trinity was 
. an a/Temblage, a congeries, as Cudworth calls 
him, of beings crowded into one, the place d 
ideas in the platonifm of Malbranche^ and 
the fame thing to the foul, as the foul is to the 
body : for fo we mull underftand an expofitot 
. and tranflator of Plato^ or deny him any' 
Cleaning at all *i 

. , If you would know how Socra+es purfucs 
. this fublime mecaphyfiiral method of inveftigating 
nature, you may pleafe to imagine Anaxaokd- 
ras and him in your ^arden^ and yourfelf faun* 
tcring between them* You admire the beauty 
and fmell' of one of your flowers, and you alk 

* Dagibr Axg. da Phedon# 
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^ philofophers, what tiialbes it fo %ne and fi> 
. iwcct ? The firtk talks to you of th^ ifigufc of 
the flowci% of the Variety of colors which fit 
bflfone another^ and th'e kvcrsA tims #hkh rub 
ihto one ahotUer, ainl beget apleafingconfofion. 
He tilks t6 yovi of the difierent ftraaners through 
which thb hp is filtered^ and of the great akera^ 
tioits that he bas obferved to be wioi^ht to the 
fafte, as weH as tothe &ght and fmell, m fruits a^ 
ij^eil is flowers^ by this 'operatiotv of Aatore. But 
he owns very frankJy diat his krto^ltdge extends 
no further^ and that he cannot fe much as g^efs 
at the inward coiiftitutidndy at^d the real eiOfenc^s 
of fubftances. SocftAT£S aiks ANAXAdo^ttAS, 
whether his fenies do hot deceive hlniv i^Keh 
they give him ideas that are riot full, noir ttilc, t4- 
prefentatxons of the Outward objeds ? Wherfiir 
he does not perceive that fenfible objefts are aU 
ways in « fluxv and never exKl^ whereat intd- 
k^ual ohjefts arie pevmancnt^ and c»ift always ^ 
Whether lie can pretend therefore to have sriy 
thing more, than opinion^ about the fonder ^ and 
whether the latter ateiie are not objects 6f know- 
ledge ? Whether the intellectual contem{>lation 6f 
thefe is not difturbed by the impreffions of thi5 
other ^ and whether we are not kept from know- 
ledge by taking opinion for it ? Such queftions as 
thefe, and many more, we may fuppofe that So- 
CRAt£s would aik, according to his ufual ilyle,. 
in reply to the Ionic philoibpher :: after Which he 
would bid you fllUt your eyes, irid Hop yoUr 
nofe^ if you arc curious to know why the flower 



to fine drtd fWdeti H6 W6tiM bfd you faife your 
thoughts by intdtifc fitiedttation, and an abftrac- 
tion from all particulars, up to the immaterial 
fdrftis, tfte firft fine, and thi firft fweet. It is by 
thttn^ he #oiild fay^ that this fioyftt becohiea 
title aAd ffr^eti juft ai a thnng 1^ big by bignefe^ 
or fktte by liftWh^fs, juft as Ofrc is one &y thii 
Jartitipatlott of uivity, artd tWOf Art t^a by thij 
participation of^ duallity. 

I>, in fh^ cduflfe df ydur cohVcrfatiort, It 
flwuld turn oii thafsi fubjcd^, the fame method 
of reaibning Wdild be applied even to th6cn* 
Should you tfk AtiAXACdHAs whatgoodntfs i^ 
or juftice ? H(* might bid you perhaps turn your 
^yes iiiWard fii^ft, then furvcy rnanklhd, obferve 
the Wtints df Indiriduab, the benefits of fotiety^ 
And fr^m th^fe particulars frame the general no* 
tfohS of goodnefaf and juftice. He might ^ a 
ftep further j ahd add^ thi* is human goodneA 
and human jttftice^ (Uch aa we can comprehend^ 
fuch al we can exercife^ and fuch ad the Supreme 
Mind hai made it both our duty and our ihterell 
to exercife^ by the conftitadon of the hum^n fy^ 
t»m, and by the relattons which arife in ic *, froth 
all which dur notions of goodnefs and juftice t%* 
fxlki and are compounded. Of divine goodneKa 
and divine juftice, might this philofopher cotn 
elude, I am unable to frame any adequate notion^} 
and inftead of conceiving fuch diftinft mot-al at« 
tribute^ in the Supreme Being, we ought perhapl 
to conceive nothing more than this, that there are 

F 2 varioui 
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various applications of one eternal reafon, which 
it becomes us little to analyfe into attributes. 

The language of Socrates would be vtrj 
oppofite to this. He would bid you turn your 
eyes from the moral, as well as the phyfical, 
world to the intelledual, nor aim at knowledge 
where it is not to be had, but feek it where it is 
alone to be bad. He would bid you difengagp 
your foul from the incumberment of your body 
by purification and intenfe meditation, rife from 
fenie to pure intelledt, and, deipiling the low 
drudgery that the acquifition of particular opi- 
nions requires, afpire to nothing lefs than general 
knowledge, a knowledge of the immaterial forms 
of things, which are antecedent to a<flual ex|ft^ 
ence, a knowledge which may be obtained in 
part now» and which will be complete hereafter. 
He would proceed and infift^ for this is the €:x* 
pre(s doArine of the Phaedo, that when you 
have once mounted up to thefe eternal, indepen* 
dent, and unalterable ideas, you fhould make 
them the foundations or firft principles of all 
your reafoning; and receive as true, or rejeAas 
falfe, whatever you obferve to be agreeable, or 
repugnant to them. Thus you would become 
able to imitate God in the exercife of goodnefs, 
juftice, and every other moral virtue y fince his 
and your ideas of theie virtues would be taken 
from the fame originals: and Socrates might 
the better conjure you, as he conjured his audi-" 
tors in the prifon^ to make yourfelf as like as 

poflible 
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pofllble to your great exemplar, the Supreme 
Being. 

• I THINK you are not extremely converfant in 
the works of Plato: and you may fufpeft 
therefore that I aggravate the impertinence of 
his doftrines. But the truth is, that as I have 
made jAnaxagoras fay nothing more than what 
he would, or might, have faid, conformably to 
his manner of philofophiQng; fo I have made 
Socrates advance nothing which the Phaedoin 
particular, as well as Plato*$ writings in gene* 
ra], will not vouch/ But fince 1 have brought 
this rambling eifay down to the founder of the 
academy, it is neceflary that fomethitig more 
fhould be faid about him and his philofophy; 
for his appearance, and the inftitution of his 
fchooi make a moft renarkable epocha in the 
hiftory of the firft philofophy : fo remarkable, 
^d fo neceflary to be well furveyed, that we 
cannot otherwife difcern the true origin of the 
firft phibfophy, and the theology which prevails 
at this hour in our own country, and among all 

(he nations of the weltt 

SECT. VIII. 

SIGNS, fymbols, facerdotal letters, facred 
dialecls, and hieroglyphics, were employed 
by the Egyptian and Eaftem nations, to preferve 
and to perpetuate their knowledge. Strange 
jpe^ns indeed! For hdw imperfeftly, how dark- 
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ly, how uncertainly muft thi$ kaowlcdge h«ve 
been conveyed both to, and from, the Greek phi- 
lofophers ? What precifion or clearnefs can we 
Iniagine, for jnftaiice, tba|: Ppmocritvs CQi4d 
find in thpfe ethics which h^ is faid to hjave tranf* 
cribedfrpni jfhecpliumns of Acicarus in Baby 
Ionia? Thefernonvinien.t§ ofEgypjcianand Eaftjcrn 
philofophy were explaiiw^d, it may be faid, to 
P^MOfRiTVS, and to the oth^r iGreek?, who 
went intothofe countries for inftfu^ion iii^very 
part of fcience, by the br^cht»$x>5, the magi, 
' the gymnofophifts, and the Egyptian priefts, into 
whofe colleges they were admitted, and into 
vhofe rites th?y were initialed. I hdieve th^t 
this was fp, I believe thftt the Egyptian and 
plafterB matters e^p\m^ aftd .CQmmwfcd the 
jiicroglyphic^ or facerdot^l te^t to their Qreciw 
fcbolars : ^nd I bf Ji^ve further, that the fchol^rt 
f^t mp for ni^ftcr^ ton. Thp phUofophy thf^ 
had learne(J, marydlpus ai>d myftie, fitted thpip 
^tnm extremely, ^d was pgrticuUrly adapted 
to their huRipur, in ages wheji every m^n, whQ 
\^d pretenfipjis pf thi? kind, affe<f?cd to iftftitut? 
^ new feft, or to' diftjnguifli h^nf^lf at kaft by 
forp? new hyppthef^s. But wh^t w^s the efFeft 
pf all this ? Did they bccooic inpre intelligible 
(}^an their matters, or was their knowledge more 
yealf Wp have jn qiir hapd$ the book JamblX'^ 
jpHys wrote in anfwer tp jthe.qupftipns y^hich Po&^ 
PifYRY had afked. Ja^blkhv^ wrofi? Jong af*- 
'^er the times we fpeak of here j but bis fgnn of 
{Ideology And theur^ic knowledge wa? extracSed, 

from 
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frqm ^(|yr;an and Cl^aldcan memorials, from the 
columns pf the firfl: Mercury, and from books 
chat contained all the dodrines of the ancients 
concernino; matters of a divine nature, which 
were probably the books of the fccond Mer- 
cury^ or fuch as went under his name-, ia 
fliort, from the fame fources from whence the 
Greeks hac^ fomany centuries befbrc derivied their 
knowledge real arid pretended. Was it grown 
more clear ? Was it not in Jamblichus, and in 
^ the Greek philofophers, who mingled up their 
own conceits with thofe of their Egyptian and 
Eaftern mailers, as unintelligible in jargon, as the 
origina} of it all could be in hieroglyphics or fa^ 
cerdotal letters. 

K 

\ 

Such we may conclude was the firft philoib* 
phy ampng the Greeks, from the beginning of 
their philoibphical aera, which we date no higher 
than iPiTERECYDES of Syros, and Thales; dark 
in its original, and rendered more dark, and more 
confufedjby men, who grafted inceffantly one de- 
gree of phantaftical knowledge on another, and 
who, for want of any criterion to fix their opi- 
nions, wandered into every hypothefis which 
their warm imaginations, overheated by thofe 
of Egypt and the Eaft, could fuggeft to them. 

In the midfl: of this darknefs and confufion 
I^LATO arofe, about two centuries after the com- 
mencement that has been fct of the philofophical 
aera. If he difpeHed any of this darknefi, it 

F4 . was 
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was by introdycing afalfe light into the firft phi^ 
(ofophy, that led men oftei^er ouit of the way of 
^th, th^n intq ^( : apd ^s tQ the cpnfufioni^ 
V^hieh V9gue i^o^lon^ and fyftems pf mere imag^^ 
Qatipti ^e(;e(rarily produce, th^ere wa? (lever any 
greater than that which arofe in nietaphyfics an4 
theology, after platonifm began to be dogmatic 
(ally taught in the fc]jqol of Ale}candria, and in 
^ofe of C^ir^ilianity* 

Th^s philofqpher ayailed hiix^felf of all thq 
phapta^ical fcience that was then in vogue. He 
went ipto Egypt: he heard Cratylus, a fchp- 
}ar of Heraclitus : he had a philofpphica^ 
correlpondence with Archytas: and, that he 
might improve hiqifelf the n^ofe in Pythagorean 
^pftrines, he went into Italy, an^ converfcd with 
the principal men of that broken fe£t« He was a 
follower and a f^holar of §ocrates from his; 
youth. Neither Socg.ATES, nor he, had apy gresK; 
claim to the honor of b^ing firft inventors or 
teachers in any part of fcience. That the nriafte;* 
reduced fpfculation to a^ion we canqpt doubt ; 
itndTuXtLY, in his Acadeipic^l qu^ftionSjdefcribe^ 
Jiim pompoufly as the firft who called philofophy 
off fron^ 9b}e6ts Y^hich are placed by nature bci^ 
yond our reach, and which had employed all the 
philofophersj |pefore hjm, tq the bufinefs and dy ty 
of pommon life, and to the confideration o^" v^r-j 
pac and vice, of good and evil. But public anc^ 
Briyfttf; inpra|ity, and all the rules of good gOf 
yPFRIPPP?! to fav it h^ tjic way, had been tauglir, 
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long before Socrates, by Solon and the other 
fagcs of Greece: and if we compare the fuccefs 
of his miflion at Athens with that of Pythago- 
ras at Crotona, as it is reprefented by Justin*, 
we fhall find no reafon to think him either the 
firfk or the greateft miflionary of natural religion. 
Sure it is that he devoted himfelf to this work 
with much fincerity, perfeverance, and zeal; and 
was the martyr of a much purer dodrine than 
many a modern milfionary has died for teaching. 
All we are to underftand, therefore, by whgt i$ 
mentioned above, feems to be this, that he con« 
fined his lefibns of phllofophy to ethics : and 
pven this cannot be true, if his leflbns were fuch 
as Plato reprefents them. I cannot help thinls> 
Incr that TuLLY was more attached to Socrates 
on account of his academical, than his moral, 
charafter. 

'JThere was a greater fimplicity, no doubt, 
in his manner of teaching, than in that of Plato, 
and in the doftrines too, very probably, that he 
^ught. When queftions were aiked him about 
another world, heanfwered, with much fimpli- 
city, that he had never been there, nor had ever 
jfeen any one who came from thence. Plato 
pretended to know more of the matter, and to 
have his knowledge from one who had been 
there, and whom the infernal judges had fent to 
fcveal what he had fecn and beard. This idle 
ffile was taken probably from the magi, or the 

• Lib. XX. 

Chaldeans, 
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Ch«iWe««» 't tW? S«^«^? Aj^MI Niys, mpi^iq{w;4 

2JfljL04ITERS - ?n4 a; 141? a§ it i?, ji; got ^ntoi 
Ijiflwry, 4n4 hM bfifn Wcor^ed ^r^nly ^gigng 
«thcr ftorifl ©f ejp^rftor^JniiFy cyerif s*, |ty)C thq' 
the dflftrlow* 9» weUa^tH? m^nfieFs, e^Spp^Ar 

Tw wer« «w>rp ftmpl? tH«ft thgf? of Pj-at*? i 

yet we kp«w from P^taRch, an4 «vgn by ih? 
Afcourfcs which Xf ^^QPHO^f. »§ W«U 4? Pt atP, 
ajcribos to hiai» tbiil: h« eiitf rt!^iRe4 »ti4 propsr 
gatai tn^ny tof diole t:l>rolpgical 9n4 me^pI^yO'' 
eal RotioQS, which ors npr, moft c^rtfiiply. p^tji 
irf natural theology j Ijecayfe tljey cannot bf 
nccaflarily deducgd frpm any JtRewJedgp ^ji? 
we faavf el natUFC*. 

MBTArHvsijs$ my t)e Taid ^ hjiye %c,eedp4 
mythology and phyfics in Greece about thi$ timey 
tho* the name was not invented till long after. 
Pbbebovpj}?, PyTHAgp^Afi, §nd Pa%mm1P«s 
made ftrpng pir?|pBfiops fp fi fcieppe pf t^is &«; 
But the firft «»d «^(« Jaft fewi»4?4 fl§ («?t » 3fl4 
that of the ©$hpr w«s ^^ 4frp?*'i«4 and c^iBr 
gujaiftdf tbp'PlPcwfps ly^fiiLTfjff fays, ^f 
miftakc de»t>tj«6, tl\^ k cofv£i/iu«d ey^epn ^? 
nemtiops.. Th^ wrifjngs ^f tl^cfc phiip^pjicrf 
beiDg (9^ }oft} nor ^ny fee of men remaii^if)^ 
long t0 p<i%rve ji bodf of thpir dctflrincs, 
PfcATP md Aristptj,? ha4 sm opportunity of 
ckckiDg fhetnfdvcs iw their plpmes, and pf conjr 

• Val. Max. Lib. i. NJacrob. Sojnn, Sqip^ 
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ing 4own to ppft^rity as griginaj? m iblS a|>4 

other fubjei3:3, oa which they w?f? far frPW 
bpingfuph. 

TwE fables and tbp fwpfcpftitipps Hotjon? th^t 
preyailc4 among the vulgar gf ftll wok^, ia the 
days of polythcifm, sjbpu^ jijejr g9d$, became 
foon toogrofs fo fati$fy thofg whi> beggr) in eVPry 
country to emerge oijt of igpprsncf , an4 to pu|- 
tivate gnd improve their refi^iqa. In v^in did tb^ 
pl^flpibpliers find prieft? e^?pvpyr jp fofcpn th^m 
tp fuch men gs thefc, by all the ^yftf ry of ^ir 
myfterie*, into which Sqcslaj^^ WOjuld never 
ibbmit to be initiated -, thap is^ by tb^ir fepref 
doftrine. Not only the HPity of th45 Supreme 
Being, but the abf^rdity of fyppofing him tp 
e^ift ^ fyftem of matter %p pfh^f material bie* 
ings, ly^s difcovered, and the npttipn of 9 fp^^ 
ritual fiibftaflce ly^s ef):.4bli0iedt Whether this 

motion wf s eRtcRta«ied firft pf the Supreme Be* 

il^gf and w«s appl}e4 afterward) tp fhe huni4o 
IbijJ J whether it \(r4$ entertained firft of the ha^ 
pa^ foul, and wa3 applied afterwards to the .Su* 
pneme Bering ; or whether the idea of ipirit and 
i|^iritu4l fubilaQce was determined ex^f either 
by ancient philofophers, or by Chriftian fathers, 
as we Jb^ve determined ours, if even ours is ai 
much, determined as vm fuppofe it tohs^l ifaall 
not enquire at this time. All J mean toobferve 
k% that an intelle&ual world of fubordinate and 
of dtfited gods, pf demons, of fouls, and other 
r|aritual inl}abicaats, being .once afitimed, as it 

was 
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was together with the unity of God, if that 
which is dcmonftrated may be faid in any fcnfc 
or on any occafion to be aflumed, the philofo- 
phers did much the fame thing in a metaphyfical^ 
as they and the priefts had done in a mythologi^ 
cat, way. They made as many fpiritual beings as 
they wanted, and they generated them as they 
could. The head of Jupiter opened, and 
Fallas the goddefs of wifdom came out of it» 
according to the mythologills. This image was 
loo grofs, and the fable too impertinent, to be 
retained. Plato therefore refined m^taphyfi- 
catly upon it, and fuppofed, for in him it wa$ 
Eiere fuppofition, a fecond god, the Logos, the 
"Word, the wifdom of the firft, an emanation 
proceeding fvotn the firft. When this metaphy- * 
fical generation by emanation was once eftablilhed 
in opinion, mctaphyfics peopled Heaven asfaft,, 
as ever phyfics, by the help of mythologyj had 
done : and it is impoffible to confider without 
aftonifhment, how thefe fpiritual beings were 
multiplied from age to age, by Pythagorician and 
Platonic philofophers, by Jewifh cabalifts, and 
by Chriftian divines, both orthodox and hereti-* 
cal. A new jargon grew up to exprefs thefe 
chimerical notions, and very often to expre& 
things of which the learned in thoie days, as in 
ours, had not themfelves any notion at all. Ex-p 
panfions and diffufions of the moft excellent na* 
ture, which Pythagoras had learned from the 
^oroaftrian theology to be a pi^re and pcrfeft 
liglKs ^ which £xne of 4hc Greek phUoifopher^ 

callc4 
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called an intelligent fire; proceffions, profafions, 
and extenfions of the firft fimple fubftance, To- 
'perior lights in the world of emanations^ called 
iephiroth by the Jews, aeons mafe and female, 
fuperfubftsmtial and fubftantial beings, numbers, 
ideas, words, fqrms, fouls that inhabit in Heaven 
and in the ftars ^^ all thefe terms were ufed, I 
fay, till they, pafled for terms of a real fcienoe. 
Thus metaphyfxcs conftituted a fort of poly- 
theifm, as mythology had done before : and to 
ihew you how little advantage thefe refined doc- 
trines had over the other, I will bring an inftance 
which I find in Mr. Seldbi^, and which is plainly 
an ingraftment on the metaphyfical doftrines of 
Pythagoras and Plato ; tho* it be of a later 
date, as it mult needs be, fmce it is. taken from 
the Jews, who had moft probably no knowledge 
of Chaldaic philofophy till they went into capti- 
vity, nor of Greek philofophy till after theexpe* 
dition of Alexander* Nothing appeared more 
ihocking in all the Pagan mythology, than the 
carnal copulations of gods and goddefies with 
one another and with mortals, than their adulte- 
ries and their rapes, than gods begetting children, 
and goddelies lying-in; and yet we may fee by a 
pafiag^ of Plutarch, in the life of Numa 
FoMPiLius, that thefe opinions were not only 
entertained by the vulgar, but were matters of 
gave fpeculation and of theological difpute, as 
much as the incarnation of the Word has been 
among-Chriftians : for he fays that the Egyptian 
doctors made this diftindlion: they held that a 

god 
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go^ might get a woman with child, but tHat a 
man ceuld havt no titnal €6minercc With a ^od-^ 
dcfj* Now th^ copulations were caf/ied on 
between fouls in the fpiritual worlds according 
to the cabalift^, thofe fatrious interpreters df 
Jewifli theology, thfa* ih a more decfcnc mann^^ 
arid in lawful marridgd^ as we le^rn from Sth- 
BEN** "Thd cabalifts^ he fays, aflert| th^t 
•' as a foul defcehds frbm HcaVcn into the erti- 
bry.o of eVery man, ib a neW ;ibul is fent from 
above into fevery profelyte 6f juftice 5 thdt 
** which he had ^hilft he was a Pagan either V^- 
" niOiing or iciurning*" This new dcAiand df 
fouls^ y6uif(ie, required a new fupply 2 and thefe 
ingenious metapby ficians (bon found oM th^l W^ 
more than fiifficient* They imagined fbuf pk^ 
latseS in Heaven, where th© fouls of innumerable 
hoLy women are married to the fouls of holy 
men; "and, thpcy addj that as in in^i-riegtfs 
** herfe on earth, bodies copulate with bodied, 
•• fo, ih thofe Edleftial mafHagfcs, fouls copulate 
«< with fouls, light with light f.*' Would riot 
this fample of cabaliftical knowledge make any 
learned divine grieve that the feventy book* (^ 
this kind, which Esdras had coUedked for the 
ufe of wife men, are loft ? * 

* De jure naturae et gen. juxta difeip. Ebraeor^ Lib. ii. 
cap. 4^ 

f Addtint ut in conjugiis hujus mundi) feu tefreilrlbus^ 
corpora corporibus conjunguntury ita in alterius iliius, feu 
coeleftibus conjtagiisy effe conjuniflionem animarum cam 
animaba<» luminis cum luinine* 

Met A- 
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MiTAPBTSibs n&t bulf r&ciE:€^d ph^ifsk 
and ttiythbiogy irt the mmtit fifefc bbferVed, 
ihd became as gtett d fund ttf fupW-ftitiohv 
but th^y wiete carried ftlll awhW, ahd corhit>t^ 
td all real kndwledge^ a3 itrdl a^ mftrdlid tte 
progrfeis of it. Mtcapiiylitian^ have hot beith 
^utte dgreed abdut the nature and objeft ^ 
their fappoftd fcieriGe. Thofe we hnvb laft 
znetitiohed fnay be called ahd diftihguilhed bjr 
the tille^. if they liki it, of {)neuniatiG phtb^fil^ 
pheh^ finiE:e their bbjed is fpirit and fpiritUill 
fubftances ^ hoikr ridiculous foever it be to imt- . 
gine (pint left ail ol^td of natural phibfi^ph^^ 
than body« Thofe We ard abbut to n^ntioa 
may be decorated with a Gtieek name likewife^ 
and be c&Ued pntol^ifts or ontofopfaiftb ^ (inc9 
their object: is^ being in the abftr&A^ ehs qiia- 
tenus ens* But the name that ftiits 6eft ail the 
parts of nkcaphyfics, is that of the preterna>^ 
tural fci^nces beeaufe icSs fynon)rmoui to chr- 
nierical fciente. Who^ indeed^ but the author 
of nature, can fee aitd know to the utmoft ejt- 
teht of it i And who^ that k not delirious, 
therefore, can prefUme to fee ahd know beyond 
it ? What {>rinciples can be laid, br how cab 
any -be laid^ of a fciehce that is fuppofed to b^ 
a firft and univerfal fcience, and to contain tte 
principles of all others, which are to be deduced 
from it ? One might think that nothirtg c^h Aew 
fo marveUouQy the wanderings of the huitiah 
mihd^ and the prevalence of imagination orer 
«U the rational faculties, as this inveterate habit 

of 
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of dogmaciiing about fpirit and. fpiritual fub-^ 
fiances^ ^nd even about God, the father of fpi- 
lits. But there is fomething ftill more abfurd in 
the other part of metaphyfics* In this the foun* 
dations are laid in knowledge : foundations nar'' 
row, and in no d^ree proportionable to the hy^ 
potheies raifed upon them ; but knowledge fo 
real that it is intuitive, the knowledge that they 
have of their own (pirits, minds, or fouls, in a 
word, of their own intelkdual powers. In the 
other, the foundations are laid in a fuppofition 
which we know, or may know, intuitively, to be 
falfe ; for we may be as certain that the human 
snind cannqt make the abftradions thefe philofo- 
phers pretend to make, as we are certain that we . 
can walk or run, but cannot fly : and yet this, 
whole branch of phitofophy is built on the fup^ 
pofition that the human mind can and does make 
them. Such were the numbers of Pvthaco-^ 
RAS, if we know what they were : fuch were 
the ideas of Plato, and fuch is that phantaftic 
fcience which perverts the whole order of real 
fcience, by pretending to dcfcend from fcicntifi- 
cal and axiomatical, down to particular, know^ 
ledge, and from univerfals to fmgulars ; inftead 
of attempting, conf6rmably to nature and resH 
fon, the very re verfc of this* 

The fuppofed abftraft ideas, whether Ample 
or complex, were wrought up, by warm imagi- 
nations, into eternal efiences, incorporeal fub- 
Itances, independent and divine beings that nh 

ttded 
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iided in^ ot with, the Slupremc InteQeft •, and this 
miy be properly called the fitft apotheofis of 
fy ly * y for the fame meh foon imagined a fe- 
c6nd. The ^cond was 1^^ of the human mind 
or foul. Thfe human mind or ibiil was* of di-: 
Vtm origirial, according to PvrHAGORAs and 
pLAToi lind i^eturned back to' the foul of the 
univ^rfe when it left the body ; to that loul 
which* is of the fattie kind and nature^ ** ad id' 
•* quod'ejiifdem generisf et naturae eft -|-/' N6w 
thfe fofal cbntra'ftirig much impurity in it*s defccnt 
into thfe body, aildwliilft'itfcontinirts ui thatprl- 
K)h, thcfc pKilofophcrs' tauglit that tranimigra-^ 
tions of £he foul through' feveral bodies IcrVei 
riot only as fomedegi^cfeof puniflimcnt, but like- 
wife to purge it from thefe pollutions ; and this 
wks the famous doftrine of a metempfychofis, at, 
Icaft of Plato's : for between his and that of 
PythacoHas there feems to have been fome 
difference. In one refped the difierence is ob* 
vious enough. The metempfychofis of Py- 
thagoras was» I think; general^ and that of 
Plato not. Plato clafied fouls, at their going 
out of the bodies they had informed, into three 
forts, the incurable, thV curable, and th^ pure. 
The flrft weht to the devil, as we (hould fpeak, 
at once. Tranfmigration ferved the purpofe of 
the fecond juft as well ^ yoqr purgatory, and 
prepared them to afcend to. their ancient habita^ 
tions *• in ddmcfticas quafi .... fcdes :{;.•• The 

^ Sttiltifi&e apbttie6fi^. Ba^ok; 
t Plato. tPKOTivi. 

VoL.li. G laft 
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laft having been pu^fied befoire death,, wanted 
no, purification after it. For this reafon it wa^, 
that the ph'ilofophy we refer to inculcated fo» 
much the neceflity of abftrading the foul from 
matter, and of dying,- during life, a philofophical 
death* 5 tbeconfequencepf which was regenera- 
tion^ being born anew, and putting off the old 
man, to fpeak in Chriftian phrafe. Thus the 
foul might be accuftomed to contemplate in pure 
intelleft, >bftraft forms, and eternal eflences ; 
to retain or to recover by reminifcence it*s for- 
riier knowledge of real .beings, vere entium f. 
to rife to that fuperrceleftial place, and the field 
of truth,, where fouls '.feed on divine ideas J. 
By fuch ^xcurfions as thefc, not unlike to thofe 
that afe fo' ingenioufly feigned in the World xDf 
Des^ Cartes §, the foul may know all things 
intuitively, like God, in this world, and become 
God in another* 

« ubi depofito confcendes eorpore coelum 
*' Immortalis eris divus [].'* 

Empedocles imagined his foul to be fo pure, 
that a god iftight be fald to dwell in him j and 
oh that account called himfelf a god, *' feipfum 

'*^Tamblichus. t Ibid. 

\ In locum fupracoet^ftem^ inque ^ampam veritatis. . . • 
elevAtasy divinis ideispaici. >Phot. 

^ L^ mdnde de Des Cartes, a critical iatire on the 
Cartefian philofophy, by father Dan is l, the jefuit. 

II Carm, aurea, 

*' appel- 
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" adpellavit (deum V Plato fofcened this 
by adding ' modeftly, *' quantum licet homini, 
as mucK as a* man may be lb; but that great 
pneumatic philofopher AthAnasius was bolder 
than Plato, i^f he faid, what I have feen fome- 
where quoted from his writings, that by a parti- 
cipation of tHc fame fpi'rit we are united to the 
Peityf. ''/ ' ' \ 

S E C T. IX. 

TIT PO.N the whole we- may venture to pro- 
■ nounce^ that metaphyticians have always 
proceeded on' a falfe fuppofition, by neglefting 
the real phaehomena of thehurtian mind; and by 
afcribing t6 it an imaginary power. We may ven- 
ture to fay, that their principles became profane 
and impious, when they deified their own ideas 
by the firft apotheofis ,1 have mentioned ; and 
that they terminated in bfafphemy, enthufiafm, 
andrtiadnefsi when they deified their own fouls 
by the feoond. Such' phildfophy as this, how-^ 
^ver, fuited extreniely well the genius, and/ if I 
miftake not, the defign of -Plato; *He was 
much more a poetical philofopher than Homer 

• 

was a pHilofophical poet : and he had the worft 
grace imaginable when he baniftied the latter out 
of his Utopia, whofe ' writings, with no * rriofe 
help than his own require to fix the ajlegorical 
^nd myftical fenfes, would have done juft as 

• • 

* S'EXT. Empiric, adv. Math. 

f Partlcipatione fplritus ccnjungimur Deitati. 
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ipuch good ia his wh'wnfical, republic, I^ Hor 
M%K has done no good, he ha^ done no, lafting^ 
hurt, to philofophy ; whereas Plato, aipd his 
fcholar Aristotle^ did not only, imppfe much, 
error, but; diverted men froni the purfuit of 
truth : and this they did, not only in their own, 
age, but .have continued, to do it at feveraj pe- 
riods, and in feveral degrees, down to ours. 
Plato treated every fubjcft, whether corporeal 
or intelleAual, like a bombaft poet, and a mad 
theologian *, *' per ambages Deorumque mini- 
*^ fteria:*' Aristotle, like an onto$9phift 9f^4: 
dialectician, with a)l the cavil f of words and 
captious difputatipn, which ferve to^ nothing;^ 
more, nor better, . than to exercife SLvaifx aiid tri- 
fling fubtilty of wit, and to prove equally well,, 
for inftance, that $ mice gnaw, or do not gpaw^, 
cheefe ; which is an exapiple that Seneca bringp^ 
by way of ridicule, on fueh philoibphetrs,as thefe^. 
and which might have been applied very ftrongly 
to Zeno, the founder of hi3 fed, to Ckrysip- 
PUS, and all the heroes of the portic* But I; 
choofe to confirni what I advance cpQcerniAgihe: 
charadbers of thefe twophilpfop^ers, in tjetter, 

^Tnmidos poeu, tbeologia^ mcate capt09« Bacojn De 
inteip. oat. 

f « • • Verboiiim cavillado . . • et capdofae diTpaUtiQiictf, 
quae acumen irrkum exefcent. Sen. ep. xlv. 

{ Mus fylkba eft; mas aatem cafeum rodit : fythhsL 
trgo tafenm loditi Mus fyllaba eii : fyUaba aotem ca-^ 
fenm non rodit : mus eigo caftam non rodit» Ibid, ep 
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^tfrds and on a better ^rphorltj than my own; 
My lord b Acoi^ obferves, that akndft aU the an- 
cient natur^ftS) fucti as &m)»si>ocl£S) Aitax- 
AooRAS^ Anaxim^nibs^ HiHACLiTus, and 
DemocrituS) fubjefted mind to things *. That 
h^ they iievcr loft fight of the phaenomena of 
^ vifible worlds but made them the rule» as 
well as object, of thdl* enquiries : and what is 
faid about this obje£t of phyfics, the corporeal 
world, will hold equally well about the other, 
the intelledtuaL But f Plato, he adds, iub^ 
je£led the world to thought^ and Aristotle 
even thought to words : the ftudy of philoibphy 
turning into difputation and plaufible difcourfe, 
and a fevere inquifition after truth being laid 
afide. The meaning of all which is plainly 
this, thit thefe men turned phyfics into meta# 
phyfics and logic ; that in order to make, or to 
appear to make, which anfwered their end per* 
haps as well, tmporunt difcoveries about the 
nature and truth of things, one of them had 
recourfe to abftraA meditation, which agitates 
the mind in a perpetual round, and can never 
terminate in certainty for want of a fufiicienc 
criterion ; and the other, to an artful ufc of 
words, by which a learned ambiguity is maitk* 

* Mentem rebus fabmiferunt, 

f Aj Plato mundum cogitadonibus, Aristotblbs 
veto etiam cogitationes verbis adjudicanmt, TorgentibQS 
edam tum hominum ftudiis ad difputationes et fermoneS| 
et veritads inquiiiuonem feveriorem miflam facionubuSf 
Bacon, Farm, TekC et Dem. philod 

G 3 tained; 
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taiood ; and tiie M^holc 'bufincfs of p^l^fophcrs is, 
to;jtie.and untie r:hQfc. verbal knots*.. For thefc 
rcafons, and furely they, arc dccifiye, the learned 
thancelloc conclnidas, that their .fyftems of phi- 
lofdp'hy. ought rather to be rejfeft^d ici the whole 
kind^ than to be. refuted particularjy^ fince they 
are the fyftems, i of l naen .who alft^ed to . fpeak 

much, and who. khew. little f.' ' 

# 

♦ • . . . ' " 

t * • . ' 

. It was faid^ in the beginning of this effay, 
tbactl;iepreteoripnd to fcience unattainable, which 
Gad always itt phantaftical hypothefes, might be 
cxcu&ble in thole who made; the firft eflays in 
philofophy, but were without cxaife in thofe 
*wh6 fuccceded them, in the courfc of philofpphi- 
cal generations. The'refledion was levelled, and 
very juftly, at Plato and Aristotle in a 
particular msctmexi^f^To pafs any fuch judgment 
on thbfe who went before them. would be very 
unfair; becaiife their writings are Jiot in our 
hands^, as thofe of thefc two philbfophers are^.if 
indeed the ci*h€>n of Aristotle's be as well 
afcertained -as that of Plato's ; ahd becaufe the 
little we can leaf fi of their ooirtions has been de- 
Ktered downtbus^ih broken incoherent paflages, 
in confufed and inaccurate colleflions, and by 

* Neftiraus nodos, et ambiguam figniiitationem verbis 
illigamus, deinde diffblvimus. Sen. ubifup. 

t Quare hujufmodi placita magis toto genere reprehen- 
denda, quan\ proprie confatanda, videntur. Sont enim 
eorum qui multam loqui volant, et parum fcire. Baco^^ 
fi\fi fupra* ..,...., i ,. . 
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men. very often who did not underftand them,' 
or who had their reafons for^ mifreprefenting 
them. To conceive this the better, we need 
only conlider what informations we have of phi- 
lofopTiical fyftems, more modern than thofe we 
fpeak of, and given us by men who were theili- 
felves philofophers, I might inftancc in many, 
but I will content myfelf to afk, whether he 
that fhould take all his notions of ftoicifm from . 
Velleius, or of epicureanifm from Balbus, 

OP of both from the declamation of Cotta, 
would do much jufticeto the portic,_ or to the 
garden of Gargettus ? Thefe phrfofophies were 
abfurd enough of themfelves 5 but they were 
made more fo by reprefcntation. 

We know, in general, that there were philo- '^^ 
fophers in Greece of great merit before Plato^ 
and Aristotle i that Plato borrowed from- 
them, as well as from Homer, without any ac-^- 
knowledgments of the debt, and that Aristo- 
tle did his beft to defame or deftroy their works ; 
for^ARisTOTLE, like an Ottoman prince, asmy 
lord Bacon was fond of obferving, endeavoured 
to put all his brethren to death : and fucceeded 
in his barbarous defign*. Among thefe, and 
probably at the head of them, Democritus 
may be placed. His great reputation gave oc-^ 
cafion to filly people, as great reputations do 

* ■ Ilium fciliceCy ottomannorum more, in fratribus. 
tracidandis occupatum fuilTe : qaod et ei ex voto fucceflit. 
De interp. oat. et alibi. 

G 4 fomc- 
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Ibtnetnnes, %o invent a thoufand filly ftorics of 
him. But of all thefc no one was more im- 
pertinent, than that of his putting out his eyes^ 
that he might meditate with lefs difl:raftiofij 
which Plutarch, in his ^eatife abojut curio- 
fity, l^ys was falfe, but gepcrally rcpprtcd. Ano- 
ther, which we find in pLuxARcrt's Table dif- 
courfe f , is much more in charafter* D^MO-* 
CRiTus jiaving eat a fig which h^d la taflte of 
honey, far from ihutting his eyes and contem- 
plating phc firft fweet, he ftarted up from his ta- 
ble in hafte to exa^nine the tree and the place 
where it grew. His maid indeed fav^d him that 
trouble, by owning that fhe had put the figs in a 
honey-pot. But his firft, and as it were habi- 
tual, impulfe was to make ufe of his eyes, and 
to examine the phaenpmenon by obfervation and 
experiipent, which he n)ade the rule of his ea- 

Siuiries, the criterion of his opinions, and the 
bundation of all his philofophy. ** Aetatem 
*'' inter e3cperimenta confunipfit," he paflcd his^ 
whole life ip experiments. 

Diogenes Laertius witneficth how averfe 
|*L ATO wa$ to this philolbpjier ; and in truth 
i^yxHAGORAS was more according to his heart* 
But it were to be wi(hed, fince Plaxq was to 
have fo great an influence pn the progrefs of 
faience, and fince his fpirit was to polTefs philo- 
fophers for fo many ages, that he had taken his 
method of philofophifing from Democritus 

f Sympof. Lib. i. c. iq. 

# rather 
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ratbtr xh$n from the Samiao. Tbe S^nu^B had 
beep Infkxu&fd^ in his travels, in .all the pMts of 
pbilor9{)hy, and he brought parocvJ^ly ch$ true 
£>lar fyftem, qo doubt, ^pm his f aftern nufters^ 
I^ brought4ikewife many of their fuperft^tious 
culb[>ms fu^d opipionsy and involved^ like themt 
^1 his 49<ftrine$» eveq the plaineft {wcepts of 
inoralityi in nvfAery. He appears, by Uie ac- 
counts which we find of him in Diogenes La* 
ERTius, in Plutarch^ in Porphvby, and 
J AM^tic^uSy to have learned among.the )£gyp- 
tian prbils and the magi the great fecret of pur* 
fuing ambition under the veil of learning, wi(^ 
dom, and fan&ity ; and to have fornocd in his 
travels the projeft which he undertook at bis ro^ 
turn to execute, the proje^ of opening a fchool, 
founding a feft, inftituting a religion, and go* 
verning all the Greek colonies in It^y and Sicily^ 
Democritus tr^vfUe^y like him, and went tQ 
the fame fcbopls. In (t|i$ |;hey were ali^j;, But 
they difi^ered inuc|i \n the gf her refpofts^ vi\\ich 
could not fail to determine Plato 9g^nft De^ 
MOCRiTus, and in favour of Fxth^qo^as^ 
Neither of them were magicians, I fuppofe, any 
more than our learned friar, whom the ignorance 
of his age would have made to pafs for fuch ; 
and as the credulity of Plinv made hini repre* 
fent them and others to have been. But as De* 
MOCRITUS was no more a magician, than every 
gble naturalift, chemift, and mathen^atician will 
appear in fome ages, fa he fcems to have pre- 
tended to no fupernatural fcience and power,^ 

as 
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i& f^ttHAcoRAsfdid; and much lefs, like him, 
to have. been the- delian Apollo, or any other 
ifi^ine ' perfon clothed wkh ' humanity and cpn-^ 
verfing with men. In his diifputes* with the 
magi, he fecms to have-oppofed real phyfics to 
imaginary metaphyfics; and-Ms knowledge ,of 
the animal, vegetable,- and mineral world, to 
all their dreams about the infelleftual andfpiri- 
tual. What we know of * the atomical fyfiem 
of this philofopher, whether he invehted it, or 
Leucippus, or a cerrain' Pheniciaii named 
MoscHus long before either of them, 'may' 
ieem little confonant to true theifm : and yet hii? 
animated atoms, and his intelligent and divine 
ipecies, may be reconciled to it as well, as fome 
opinions that very orthodox divines have ad- 
vanced. Philofbphers may fpeak too little, and 
too much, of the Supreme Being and firfl: caufe 
of all things : and neither of old, nor in our 
days, has the due mean been enough obferved. 
Now^ if it does not appear that Democri- 
Tus, whofe objeft was not theology, and the 
catalogues of whofe works have been rather 
falfely lengthened than fhortened, writ any 
treatife of that fort, we may fuppofe that he 
made too little mention, or no mention at all, of 
the Supreme Being, without fuppofing him, 
for that reafon an athieft. Whereas Pytha- 
goras, who made theology his capital, reafon- 
ed always from heaven to earth, parcelled out 
the divine nature into a vaft variety of beings, 
interefted it, and mingled it in every thing, 

and 
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and contrived to render phyfics a rhapfody of 
enthufiaftical opinions and fables ; of which pro- 
ceeding the Timacus in Plato is a very flrong 
and undeniable example, To.conclude thb com- 
parifon, I will only add, that if Democritus 
did not acknowledge the unity of a firft: intclli^ 
gent caufe, and that was objefted to him by 
a Pythagorean platpnift, for they ^ grew in time 
to be confounded together, one might afk that 
fa^ious queftion. Is it no matter *^ utrum Deum 
" neges, an infames ?" whether you deny or 
defame God ? The ignorance may deferve pity : 
the defamation deferves abhorrence. , 

If I have fingled out thefe two .apiong the 
philpfoph^rs who preceded Plato, and have 
dvyielled fo long on their. different charadlers and 
different methods of .philofophifing, it has been 
to fhew the more fenfibly by the contraft, how 
and through what channels the wild metaphyfics 
and all the profane the9logy of the eall: has 
.^ome down principally to thefe enlightened ages^ 
of the weft i and how, by the pjurfuit of unat- 
tainable knowledge, philofophers have gone out 
of the true and natural road to truth,, into that 
which has led them into error, and muft keep 
then^ in it, by corrupting fcicnce even in thc^ 
firft principles. 

It is a very true obfervation, and a very com- 

^ inon one, that our affedtions and pafllons put 

frec^uently a bias fo fecret and yet fo ftrong on 

, '• : ^ •. • '■ ■ -^gur 
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©or jtidgments^ as » tnAx them fwcrve from 
tfcc drreftion of right rcafon : and on this prin- 
ciple we muft account, m great meaftire for the 
different fytems , of philofophy and rciigiM^ 
idxmt whkA men difpute fo much, und fight 
and perfecute fo often. Btit it is not fo com* 
monly obfenrcd, tho* it be icqnaHy true, that as 
cxtenfire as this principle is ia itfelf, fince it 
extends to almoft all mankind, the aftion of it 
in one fingle man is fometimes fufficient to ex- 
tend the efFcfts of it to millions. Many a fyl^ 
tern, and many an inftitution, h^ appeared and 
thrived in the worid as a produftioh of human 
wifdom raifed to the higheft pitch, and even il- 
luminated by infpication, which was 6wing, in 
its origin, to the predominant paflion, or to thft 
tttadnefe of one fingle man. Authority comes 
feon to ftand in the place of reafon. Men come 
to defend what they never examined, and to ex- 
plain what they never underftood. Their fyf- 
tem, or their inftitution, to which they were 
determined by chance, not oy choice, is to them 
that rock of truth on which alone they can be 
faved from error* : they cling to it accordingly ; 
and doubtitfelf was this rock to the academicians^ 

. What has been faid cannot be Uluftratcd bet- 
ter than by the example of Pi^Ata He flo- 
riftied, as we have obfervcd, about two centu* 

♦ . . . Dc rpbus incognitis judicant, et ad quantcasi'- 
quft futtt difeiplinaxn quafi tcmpcflatcr ddatr, td cam taa* 
qoam ad faxam adjiaorofcuflt* A€ad. quaefU Lib, it. 

ries 
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riesLafxer.the commencemenc of the philofopbicat 
age in Greece -, for I think that wc. nMfl plaoft. 
the commencement at Thales^ wherever vre 
think fit to place the end of it. The ionic, thfi 
eleatic» the italic fe^^ were alneadjr founded^, 
and had made much pTogrefs and muchnoife im 
the learned world, by the public leiTons, whe- 
ther in regvdar fchools or not it matcerA Uttl^ 
and by the writings and difputauons of feviefj^r 
great philofophers^ by whom the honour of thf ^■ 
fchools had been fupported^ their dii^rent- hy^ 
pothefes improved, and their difienent methods, 
of inveftigating truth defended* Ihavefaid 
b^re» that it i» impoffible to dflf^eful into cb«' 
detjulof, thefe fyftems of philofophy with; anjr 
afiurance: and Ifwiill: add^ in this place, dun, £ 
have never read any pretended explaiiatiQiu cB 
them attempted by modecniicholafis, even in: an) 
InteHigible manner, fi>rthis is not alw^rstche' 
c^e, wMch.mtgkt not have been^ for the mbfir 
part al&ered, and fometimes contradided entires 
ly, on tbe authority of the very fame fn^piontsi^ 
One ttung is certaini however, > and we mayr 
affirm very (afely, that the difference betwieen at* 
tainablc and unattainable,, real aad phmu&^j 
knoii^edge, and between the methods that Jed) 
to one or the other of thiefe, waa iiot hard to^lm 
difcerned, after all the effiiys that had beenmadei 
in every, part of ;philofophy^ and that were ftUli 
making when Plato arofe. We niay beiieviei 
that there were fomeiwho <Ud begin t&xlifeernJti 
accordingly, how much foetrer their inotioaisi con>> 

5 cerqing 
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cerning the-firft philofophy had been. corrupted, 
and the ufe of their reafon had been perverted, 
by Egyptian and eaftern prejudices. That Anax- 
AGORAS did, we cannot doubt ; and the cenfure 
Socrates pafleson him in the Phaedo, makes 
hi^ panegyric on this head. • ' ' ' 

. Democritus pafled his whole life, and he 
lived to be more than an hundred years of age, • 
iti a conftant application to experimental philo- 
fophy. But few there were then, or will be at 
itny other time, who prefer folitude to fociety, . 
ietfure to power, knowledge to wealth, and fi- 
tent, obfcure truth to talkative and glittering er- 
ror, as this philofopher did. If Plato had' 
followed his example, he might have made pofli- 
biy a great revolution in the philofophy of his 
own age, . and might have laid pofterity under^ 
the obligation of learning from him the way to 
real, inftead of being miflcd by him into chime- 
rical, fcience. He might have ftood like a poplar* 
ftar to diredt future generations in their enquiries ! 
after truth,' inftead of becoming an ignusfatuus, 
that has danced before their eyes, and has led 
them into error. But thofe very dilpofitions of 
ihind, and that very charafter which hindered 
Plato from following- this example, procured 
him all the reputation he acquired,- and -has en • - 
joyed fo long. In thofe days, as in ours, philo- - 
fophiers fought fame rather than truth j and.the 
ibolifh applaufe of mankind. could not fail ta 
ftrcngthen that natural bias* .-.r 

The 
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The greek philofophers, for the mofl: part, 
refcmbled the greek hiftorians mentioned by 
Strabo. Plato did &> moft eminently. The 
hiftorians, obferving how fond their countrymen 
were of thofe who writ fables, turned hiftory into 
romance, and ftudied to make their relations 
marvellous and agreeable, with little regard to 
truth J in which they were encouraged, after 
Alexander's expedition into Alia, by the dif* 
'ficulty of difproving any thing they faSd of 
countries fo remote. Juft fo did the philofo- 
phers in general, and Plato in particular. They 
took their ideas and notions fuperficially and in- 
accurately from the firft appearances of things, 
and examined and verified them as little as the 
others did fadts. Thefe ideas and notions were 
combined and compared by them as every man's 
fancy fuggefted : and they hsd> belides thefe, 
in the inexhauftible ftorehoufe of fancy, as many 
ehtia rationis as might fupply all their occa* 
fions. Thus the Greek phildfophy became a 
chaos of wild difcordant opinions and hypothefes - 
concerning divine and human, iritelle<^ual and 
corporeal, nature ; which could neither prove 
themfelvcs, nor be reconciled to one alnother. 
They were the various offspring df imagination : 
of imagination thataffetfted to rove in tte divine 
fphere, that of poffibility, and would not be 
confined to the human, that of aftuality* Thefe 
philofophical romances, in the light in which 
they appear to us,' may be compared not amifs 
5 to 
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to Amadis.of Gaul» to P£irc£forr£st» and 
the reft of thofe heroical legends^ which were 
writ in defiance of hiftory, chroilology^ and 
conunon fenfe, as the others were in defiance of 
nature and real knowledge j which were the 
amufements of ignorant ajges, and which are 
feigned fo agreeably by Cervantes to have 
turned the brains of Dok Quixote. I appre- 
hend that few of them had even the merit which 
LA Calprenedb claimed in favor of his Cafian- 
dra } for he boafted that, among the fiftions it 
contained) there was no one which might not be 
deemed true, confiftently with hiftory : whereas 
in the ancient philofophical hypothefes, how little 
foever we know of them, we know enough to 
be fure that thenrwere many opinions advanced 
abfolutdyinconfiftent with the nature of things^ 
and with the difbdies of right reafon; fuch a^ 
were not only unibf^oited by either, but as were 
contradi^ted'by both. 

r HAVE' touched alfcfady the principles from 
whence all' this reafoniiig madnefs proceeded; 
fdrthhti isfuch a thing: and BtrcHANAN ufed 
the' eacprriTiony " gens ratiorie furcns/* very pro* 
pcrly . The' mah, who walked fobcrty about in 
the bedlam <rf iParisj and believed hinlfetf ^ God ' 
the Father, was* certainly mad : and yet he rea- 
famdexMtntff w^l ^hen he afllired thi com-^ 
pa«y tharthe'other, who called himfelf God the 
S^n, was an idfypoftor,' becaufe he, who was the* 
l^ftthets knc^'hSm ntot, nor had^evcr feen him iri 

heaven^ 
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fe^ffn. Thusf the jAil6fbpher, ^ho is in fiich 
fcaftd V^ arri^d at general, that he negkfts parti- 
C\ihTy l^nbWtedge^, and takes a bold leap from a 
ft W deaf afnd diffiinft ideas to the firft printeiplcs 
tif things^i ho\* Well (bever he reafons, h liiadl 
fiiis Gar'^es was mad whenever he did fo : and 
ii€*ie but FoNTENELLtf would have madie it i 
proof of his fuperiofrity over Newton, who did 
tte very cdhtrary. Idea^ mfay be cfcar atftd di*- 
ftiri^ ih the mind, aitd yet Be ][)haritaff Icai, of 
Hav^ pnfy rriet^p^hyflcaft reafitjr. But ftippofe 
ifient as rcfat as you pifeaf^ yet to make tiiettt 
pfopernfiaterials of generaf knowledge, we rtiult 
not attempt to leap. We muft go ftep by ftep; 
and, by a ftdw gradation of intermediate eori- 
neAirig ideas, from particulars to ^nerals. Be- 
lidb,^ if we fuppofe all the ideas we have of 
both kfnd^ to bfe in any cafe real, yet ftill tliey 
ihat not be fuiScient, lufficierit I riican in num- 
beh The' ftock we have may fervc to eftablifh 
one' geiier^l axidmV but hot another, more gene- 
ral, which yr€ endeavour to raife upon it. In 
Ihort, he who imagines th^t he can extend ge- 
nera knowkd^ by the' force of pure inteiieft 
awi abfttaft meditatloin, beyond the foufrdatiohs 
th^t he" has laid ih particular knowledge, is j,uft 
as mad, in thinking he has what h& haS' notyv as 
he who thinks he is what, he is^ not 4 ht*i$«jiU{):^as 
mad^afi^ the anchiteft: would be^ who ftHMildutv 
dertake ttf ^b«fld the roof ef ' the hxhSSb oii cftd 
ground, and to lay the foundations in tlie a|r^ 

Vol. II. H It 
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It is not enough to fay, that Plato, was ai» 
herolcal poet; nor after Lokginus, thathedev 
rived from Hoher, as from a^reat iburce^ 
very many of his doArines. He had the genius 
of thofe dithyrambic poets,,, who were laid pro- 
verbially,, and with allufion to their extravagant 
fallies of imagination, never to drink water. He 
(peaks with great refpeffc of a divine fury, the 
principal of fublime^ metaphyfical^ and theologi- 
cal knowledge ^ and he was fo full of it himfel^ 
that no. man, a little Ids delirious than Marskp 
lius FiciNus, and a little lefs fimple and bigot 
than Dacier, can read his writings, as thofe of 
a philofopher who fought truth in good earneft^ 
and meant to inftruft, rather than to amufe. Fi- 
ciNus owns \ fpeaking of the language of this 
philofopher, that ." he raves and rambles, ob- 
** ferves no order, like other men, in his difcourle ^ 
and appears rather to be ibme prleft or pro- 
phet, who raves^ and expiates, and tranfports 
others into the fame fury, than a man who 
goes about to inftruft." Quinttilian f 
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* Ad Laur. Med. prom.^-^urit enim interdum atque 
vagatur, vt vates, et ordinem interna non homaBiun fervat^ 
fed fatidicum et divinum ; ne<|ue tarn docentis perfoijasi 
agic» quam facerdotis cujafdaiiiy atque vatis, partim quidem 
farentiSf partim vero caeteris expiantis> et in divinum fu- 
jrorem ftmiliter rapientis. 

f Moltum enim fupra profam oratienem, et quam pe- 
deiirem Graeci vocant» fuigit, ut mihi non hominis inge- 
nioy fed qoodam delphico vi^cator oraculo inflrcidlusb 
Lib. Xt^ c. I • 

fpeaki 
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jfpcaks to the fame effeft : and even Cicero, as 
partial as he Was, is forced to confefs, that hi$ 
ftyie iit^as father that 6f poetry than of profe* 
Let me ftdd, that whtn he links from thefe ima- 
ginary heights of enthufiafm and jfalfe fublime, 
he finks down^ and lower no writer can -iink, 
into a tedious focratical irony, into certain flimfy 
hypothetical reafonings that prove nothing,, and 
into aillulions that are mere vulgarifms, and that 
neither explain nor inforce any thing that wants 
to be explained or inforced. 

• • • » « • 1 I 

At the founder o( the atademy drew the gro* 
tcfque of his theology and metaphyfics princi- 
pally on the canvas that Homer- and Pytha- 
goras had fpread for him, fo it feems to me^ 
that he propofcd much the fame objefts of am- 
bition to himfelf, as the Saniian did. I do not 
mean^'o make any ill-natui^ed Ircfledtions on his 
voyages into Sicily, nor on his intrigues widi 
EhoNs nor to infift on thofe which have been 
made. * If he took a great fum of money, it 
was to buy books. If he rode into Syracufe in a 
gilded ..chariot, drawn by four white horfes^ and 
with all the pomp of a triumph^ it was to hu- 
mor the tyrant he meant to reform. If he ob»- ' 
tained a diftridt of country in Sicily, as Ploti- 
Nus did Ibme centuries afterwards in Italy, it 
was with.the fame defign, to fet mankind an ex- 
ample of the moft pcrfeft form of government. 
But (till we mud: not think him' as free from am- 
bitioi) as Socrates feems to liavc^bMn. He 

Ha took 
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took warning indeed fcotn the examples of Vy^ 
THAGOs AS and of SbcRAT£s< Ooe tailghjt him; 
to moderate his poUiical, and the othei; hi$ phi- 
lolbphical, zeal. But (till, with, all this apparenir 
moderation, he h^d an apbitioi^. a^ real as an^ 
other* tho' compatible with mpderatiQO« and 
even leaning on the appqarances of«it, a; on fo 
Viany necefi*ary fuppprts. There, i$ anrambitipn! 
that burns as hotly iinder the mantfe of a^philofo- 
pher, or the cowl of a monk,, a^ in the br^ait of 
an hero ; and that exerts itfelf as eflSsAually, and. 
often as hurtfully to mankind as the other. The. 
cell of BerHard, or that o£ Hiz«d£ssiand,^ 
even be&re he got the papacy^ was^afceneof asi 
mpch ir\tr]gue, and as many ambitipus projefliSr. 
as that of FfiRQWAND the catholic^ or> of. 
Charles the fifth. If the chairaAers; of I>io^ 
NYsius the elder and the younger did not, fuflfei: 
Plajo to regulate the government, and ej^rcife. 
If gillation in Sicily, nqr t{ie dotage of the Athe- 
nian commoQ^ealth in his: own country, he ac-. 
cpnir^ however a much greater dominion than^ 
th^t of Syracufe.or of Athens,, and held a mucb 
npbjkr aiKi h^h^r rank than that of tyrant or of 
archon# He could not perfuadehis oountrymen: 
to attempt to force them, he thought unlawful : 
he retired therefore into the academy, ;md exep<-' 
ctfed in that, retreat, like Bzrnard in his mona- 
ftcry, a far greater power, quietly and fafely,. 
thai^ any that princes, or the principal men in 
comiPQiiwealths, could boaft of,, with, all the 
troxible^nd danger to.which they flood continually- 
: : : expofed 
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•€xpofed in their public life. His rc^fatiom; 
and the authority founded on it wert fuch, that 
appeals were made, and ambaffaddrs fent to him 
itom different people, who .6>Hcited him to givf 
them laws ; a favour he bellowed on foitie, and 
refufed to dthers. In another part of the re- 
femblance between BskNARD and him, the faint 
indeed outdid the phildfbpher very much. He 
acquired immenfe wealth to his order, as weU a$ 
to his 'particular convent. Whereas Plato left 
nothing but his philofophy to the philofophers of 
his feft, in general : and tho* he increafed the re- 
venues of the academy, and tho* the cuftom of 
obtaining further acquifitions of wealth by the 
teftamentary difpofitions of perfons who defired 
io encourage this fchool, prevailed foom his 
time^ yet all this would have been but amitcia 
ftht Bemardine treafury. 

* 
In the laft part, which I ihall metttiQi), c|(. 

refemblance between thefe two theologians,, ^s^ 

Pagan had yaftly the advantage Ov«r the Chrf- 

^ftian. The order of the monks, inftcad df 

maintairiing a fuperiority over oth^r ordent, was 

foon loft in the crowd of them ; or^ if diftin- 

guilhed, was diftinguiflied only by ignorance and 

luxury, and the pomp of their principal men. 

Whereas the fed of philofophers did riot only 

•edipfe all thofe that were more ancient, but ou^- 

Ihine and t)utlaft all that were cotemporary or 

of later inftitution. It fpread into Afia whdn 

ALEXAtJDER carried his arms thither, and inW) 

H 3 Egypt 
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Egypt .under the aufpices of his fucceflbrs, Pla- 

tonifm returned back, as it were, to thofe na« 

. . • . .rf.. . .... 

tions from whom the doftrines of it had been 
derived originally j altered indeed, but eafily 
Iknowri, and therefore eagerly embraced by the 
true parents, becaufe of the many allegorical, 
enigmatical, cabaliftical, myftical features, which 
it retained of the family. 

. I DO not believe that Plato was an enthu- 
/laft in any other fenfe, than you poets afFed to 
appear fuch when you call for infpiration, and 
boaft of the divine fury: and I could fooner 
pcrfuadc myfelf that he wa$ never in earneft, 
than that he was always fo ; for which opinion 1 
fhall give you my reafons on fome other occa- 
sion. But furc it is that he has made enthufiaft? 
in all ages, and In all churches •, in the Chriftian 
church particularly, the rhoft feraphic faints, and 
the moft ejctraVagant heretics : of all which I 
fhall have occafion to fpeak more at Urge clfc- 
where •> for as this philofopher had a place fre- 
queptly in our converfations, the mention of him 
will return frequently in thefc effays, which are re- 
petitions a little extended of the former, and whic^i 
claim fome of the liberty allowed in the former. 

Platonism florifhed in Italy as well as in 
precce, in Afia, and in Egypt : and the extra- 
vagant encomiums of Socrates, PtATO, and 
their fchool, which we, find fo often repeated by 
Tviii-yj would be alone fufficient to fhew us 

how 
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ho^ highly this philafophy was efteemed in the 
Roman commonwealth. But tho' it was hdd in 
this efteem^ I think that it had receiyed at that 
time a blow which made it no longer fit cq be 
propagated M^ith fuccefs^ as it was then taught. 
It was become a pbilofophy /or fophifts and rhe« 
tors only : and the dogmatical varnilh» which 
had impoied at firft, being taken ofF by Ar- 
CESiLAus and Carneades, therje remained no- 
thing in it ot;i which the minds of men, that 
ieel^ naturally to be determined and fixed, could 
f eft with complacency. Cuppeity and tableity, 
^hofe ridiculous abftradions, which Diogenes* 
laughed at Plato for fuppofing, had pafled ii^ 
the world ^ but to make men doubt of the ex- 
/ftence of the cup and the table, was impoffible. 

The mpft abfurd fyftem, that is dogmatical, 
9vill prevail fooner and longer, an4 more gene** 
irally, than that of the fecond or third academy^ 
pr that of Pyrrho did, wh^ch arofe about the 
fame time : and the duUeft Stoiciao that ever 
y^as, would have perfuaded mei> tq aflent to this 
propofition, ** the world is a wife being *,** as 
readily as to this, in a bright funlhine, ^^ it is 
"now light;" much fooner than Carneades 
would have perfuaded them to lay afide all claim 
to decifion, and to confound true and falfe in 

• Nee magis approbabit nunc lucere — ^hunc munduin 
eife fapientem* Cic. Acad. Quaeft. 

H 4 the- 
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tbt elais of prpbabSity ^. It is ntt iporth wk3^ 
to enter into any iiice diftiiidtion duvt pKiy |3(^ 
Inode between tbeib phil^phiee. It is enov^ 
Ibr evr prefenc^ €r any other va^Comhity purpoi^^, 
to fionfider them all together «as thr iyftjeum?, tf^ 
they can be culled fyftems, ^ men who ^nter-t 
t«ined a perpetual ^fp^nfion of mind, denied 
that 3^ certainty w^s to he had, and djtputed^ 
at iBoft, about probaiHlity. Such a inan a$ 
Tui.L7, who was oftentatious of his eloquence, 
blight ^vay mlt^ralIy take, as he did, this part 
upon him^. H^ pioteft^ in his Academical 
Queftions againft any imputation of eftentation 
indeed ; but there will be no uneharitabiencfs In 
laying nwch more wei^ on what fell from him 
in iht fccond Tufeulan, where he coniefles that 
the cuftom of difputing for and againft every 
thing pkafcd hkn nHJch, bccaufe it was " max- 
^ ima dicendi exercitatio*/' In ihort, altho* the 
academicians chofe a much more eafy taflc, when 
they undertook" to refute the Stoieians and the 
IBpkureanfi, and ev^ry other dogmatic feft, than 
that of defending the apparent dogmas of their 
tnaftcr weutd have been • yet it Teems to me, 
that they ?ould not have flood long on that foot, 
tidr have acquired the fame, which thofe mad- 

f philofopjiiam— -r-guae cpnfundit vera cum falfis, 
Ipoliat nos judicio. Ibid. 

* Si dxkt q&entSL^qr^es^cm^ zU^duh aut Audio ceruiuli» 
ad hanc potiilimum phi]pf9|>)iiam xw applicavi, non modo 
ftultitiam meaniy fed etiam mores, et naturam condemnan- 
^puto, - 

men, 



men, who fuccee4ed them in thf profeffion of 
platonifm, acquired. 

Antiochus, the third in fuccefliop from 

Cxfti^EADSS, and the kft in the direct academic 

line, began to deviate from the principle and 

coi?6uft of ARtEsiiAtxs improved by Car- 

*N«ADts; and, under pretence of Tcviring the 

-old academy and genume platonifhi, he taught 

-dogmatically the doftrines he found in Plato, 

fbfiA blended them ^with thofe of the Portic and 

die Lyceum. From this time, the falfe fubitmis 

of Plato began to fpeak more itrongly than 

^ever to the imagination, to the afie6Hons and 

paffions, and^ aided by the quibbles of Zsno, 

and the fubtihies of Arktotle, in a ftiort thnfe 

after to the prejudices of mankmd, 1 fpeak thtis 

generally, becaule platonic phrlofophy, ^hich 

had been confined to irhools in Greece, in Afia, 

and in Egypt, or had been cultivated by a feiRr 

particular genii at Rome, became falfabnable, and 

fpread more than ever, when it had re-aflumedl 

ihe gawdy drefe of which it had been fkripped i A 

the academy for feven generations of phiioib- 

^ers at lead. If the Roman ladies were not Pla^ 

tonics in love, they were fuch in philofophical 

fpeculation : and the emperors Adrian, Anto*' 

^iNus, and Marcus Aurelius, for inftancc, 

were as fond of the philofophical gown, as of 

the imperial mantje. Julian was fo, not long 

after them, to a degree of fanaticifm. '^ 

3 E C T. 
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WHEN. I come to fpeak of authority in 
matters of religion, ^ the Chriftian par- 
ticularly^ it will be proper to fhew how plato- 
.nifm was incorporated with it ; how the former 
ierved to deck out the artificial theology grafted 
€a revelation ^ and how the latter ferved to per- 
petuate the former. - Here I confider platonifm 
relatively to the effeAs it has had on fcience in 
general : and as to them, I fay that, they havp 
perverted the ufe of reafon, and corrupted the 
firft elements of human knowledge, or fubft^- 
tuted fuch as are phantaftical in the place of fuch 
as are real. Thefe firft elements of human 
knowledge aie th^ idea$ we acquire, according to 
the eftab^ihed order of l^uman nature, from the 
very dawn of life. . As we grow up we learn of 
courie to examine, to compound, and to conv 
pare theie in fome degree or other, and fuffici- 
,^ntly for our ordinary ufe in the ftations ^nd cir- 
cumftanccs of life wherein we are placed. If aU 
this be not very accurately done, as it is not al- 
ways, and perhaps feldom, there arifes very 
rarely any. great inc^onvcniency from it. But the 
caic becomes «tremely different in matters of 
Wgher concern, in thofe of philofophy, and of 
the firft: philofophy efpecially. The more con^ 
jlex, and th^ n:iore abftrad: our ideas and no- 
tions are, the more likely are we to frame or re- 
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tain them ill; the confequence of which muft. 
be error, on the moft important fubjefts that qza 
e:^^rcire the hunun mind. What (hall we. fay 
then of a writer; who has not only pn^agatcd 
op thefe fubjeds phantaftical ideas - and notions 
for real, with an impofing air^ but hds attempted 
to tpfn mankind out of the way of framing any 
9,thjej:5 pf^ every fybjed ? Shall we fay jhat he wai 
the philofophical Homer ? We fhall trifle egre^ 
gioufly if we do. AUuIion, allegory, meta- 
phor, and «ycry part of figurative ;4lyle is the 
poet's language. Figments of .invagination ai^ 
his fubjeft. . The philofopher may fometim^ 
employ the former cautioufly, and under much 
control : the latter never. Realbn muft be his 
guide, and truth alone his fubjeft. When they 
are not fuch, tho' he keeps the name, he goes out 
of the charaftcr : he is guilty of fraud. Plato 
was eminently guilty of it : and. the taint has 
defcended, like that of original fin, to hb pc^* 
fterity* 

All his lineal fu^ceffors have followed the 
example he fet them in leveral forms, according 
|o their feveral talents. They attempted it even 
in phyfics. But error of this kind has not been 
eftabli(hed, nor fixed, nor fandlified. Corporeal 
nature afifords a public ftandard obvious to fenfe, 
jnd by which every man may try the ideas and 
notions of another, whether they be phantaftic or 
real : and for this reafon phyfical knowledge has 
^een in almolt a conftant courfe of improY:ement ; 
5 the 
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iikecmiBiIiavt>bKeift fimm •age t6 s^ cbmft^d ; 
and iheJfeilfilderffteKiitiom&na, which are tte ob- 
jpftstsf it) iDlcii% AOmtotk^fs, k has been^v^ftljr 
^Wmdeii^ {ad'#dl>Mafeerfcftini:d> in tliefe Matter 
ages. SiffiNse ^tlie irdirival df esiperunemal pKilb-' 
h^^ ffa^olaltiVe 'whifmlkd n^ttlf alifts liave Im- 
^ofed^M^^Aiorfe than OviD, %ho did tiot tnean, 
nor tfcati Ii.troitlTfcrs, who i3id mean, to impofe 
Aw f*yBci lor true philofiDjAjr. 

FiAto 4id bis brfl to cH^ce this cmcrion^ 
itiid to pcrSiade tnen not tb truft to it, even to 
Verify thdr fitn ]ple ideas cf lfenJ5bfe objcfts, Me- 
taphyfics fuited his purpofe better, jlift as an half 
light fuits better, than a faH light, the purpofe of 
Wie who has falfe wares to vend. We have in- 
iked in <^r minds a criterion of fpiritual nature^, 
ftAd of n>ittci^s piircly intcJligible. But this cri- 
terlbn is not ai puUie, tthd as conimon to aU 
itien^ ttS'the^herl . However ^hantaftical, in-"- 
adequate, or confufed and obfcure the ideas and 
notions of another man may appear to me, he is 
M liberty to affirm that tkcy appear quite other- 
wife in feis mind : and tho' I may not believe him, 
I x:ahttOt cbntradift him. What can I fay to a 
myftifc, who boafts of fpecial grace, and divine 
""illuminations ; or to a metaphyficia^, who pre- 
tends to tttakeincomprehenfible abftraftions, and 
to clamber up Plato's myftie ladder from opi- 
nion to knowledge, the knowledge of irhmaterial 
forms, more than this, I perceive no fuch ilkN 
:ajiinations, I can make no fueh abftraftions, I 

have 
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I\av< no fuch ladder ? Thefd diMines.and pbil^for. 
phci:9 are ftopped» UkA tbeiff feUpw^cinatttneSy oto 
the vcfry o^tfl^ires of tfae imelteAft^aLw^icld). nccii* 
wkbftandit%.l^ir-bQftit$ : md if: tlMy^ idatttfc 
nothing of it diqre thac^ vibzt tbejp hiavo fel4 
li$en, aod known, thqr would cel^tt nochii^ mots 
than other philoiophicai tra^rellers. Bat as dsef < 
preteiulr to, have goiie farther, tkejr may wdtf 
pretend tq have fel^ feeo, and kMwn mn^ 



I^Axawas fuclvatry^eUer, and the fitdier of 
philoibphical Ijring to us, who are not^ acquainted 
with thoie who preceded him.. Thoie who pre^ 
qsded him might neglefl an.e^a^deisrminatiofib' 
of ideas, and a. flxady ufe of wprds^ the Hgns^ 
of thcfe ideas;^ which is no more than allphii&^- 
ibphers ake apt to do : bin he is ta us the firit' 
who taught me% iaftead of £ftruMng^ to re^ 
nounce their fenfes in. the ftarch of truth ; and^ 
inftead of taking their ideas fronv the outward- 
lAiprelBons, and inward fuggieftioas' <^ na(iiir4v 
to take them from an aflumed region of ideas^ 
\8hick ney:er eioiflicd out of delirious^ brains. This> 
dofbrine,: that.poilbns fcience to theveiy roots,, 
is in part fo abfurd, and in part ib notorioufly 
falfe^. that we.may, juftly. woqden bow. he could» 
mift^ke the truth in one. cafe,, and affij:m». if he:, 
finally meant. to affirm, and: expedtoi/ to, behest 
lieued,. diroflly ag^ai^ft it in tho oriten; Thac: wcL 
cannot have knowledge of fenfible obj.eds, ab*!^ 
ioliate knowledge, a knowledge of the efi^nces of 
the fubftances, is inoil true ; not for the rc^on 

he 
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he gives, becaufe they are iti a perpetual flux/ 
always generating, never cxifting : but becaufe. 
we cannot difcern by our fenfcs their inward con- 
fiitutions and firft qualities, nor any thing more 
than their effeAs on us. Such knowledge is re- 
lative to our ftate, and would not be the fame 
in another ; it is human knowledge y no more. " 
But dill it is one kind of knowledge, and very 
fuflicient for us. I have not an opinion, I know, 
that I am warmed or burned : and if Chridtianity 
had been never publiihed, I fliould have known, 
not believed, myfelf to be a man, not a cock. 
As Mal611anche> who was traniported by the 
delirium of PtAXO, by that of Des Cartes, 
and by his own all at once, made ufe of faith to 
realife fenfitive knowledge •, fo Plato found in 
the intelledlual world the forms and eflences of 
fubftances, as well as the ideas and notions that 
we have of mixed modes and relations. All 
theie, according to him, were fixed and perma- 
nent, eternal exemplars and divine entities, and 
therefore the fole objects of fcience. Reafon 
was placed between the objedls of intelleft and of 
fenfe. The " firft belong to God, and to fome 
" of the eleft among men *." When reafon 
rlfes up to the firil, it acquires the knowledge 
of things divine : when it defccnds to the latter, 
it is filled with the errors of opinion. Science is 
therefore " a comprebenfion of things divine by 

^ * Intelledltts autm Dei pro|>riu$> ct paucorum admon 

dum ekdorum hominuin. 

"reafon.*' 
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** reafon f .** I take the fubftance of what is 
here faid from Marsilivs Ficmus, to wfaofe 
expolition of Plato's meaning there can be nd 
objeftion made : and I add, that if I took the 
whole, the jargon woukl be fiill m^reTurprifing, 

What man, who was not in the delirium rf 
a metaphyfical fever, and who turned his eyes 
coolly and fobevly inward, has not leen that 
we know nothing of fenfible objefts but what 
our fenfcs difcover to us, and our memory ye* 
tains of them after they are difcovered ; and that 
all thofc ideal entities, the abftraft forms ^f them, 
are the bold fiftions of imagination ? Who ever 
reflefted on the operations of his mind, and did 
not perceive that all his ideas, or complex no- 
tions of mixed HKxies and relations, are the 
creatures of the mind, wI?o puts them togethei 
for her ufc as experience and obfervation direftj 
nay arbitrarily if flie pleafcs 5 that ht never diji 
cerncd them any where but in his own naind ; 
that they are of mere human prod uftion ; and 
that as they are often varioufly combined or 
compounded by different minds, fo they are IH* 
dom preferved in any mind fteadily arid invarb- 
bly ? Shall. we be afraid then to fay that thd 
doftrine of ideas in Plato is abfurd and falfe; 
and that he has by teaching It corrupted the firft 
elements of knowledge ? It is manifeft that he 
has done fo, too manifeft to be denied : and for 

.f , Divinarwtt xerum -certa eompreheniio; . Mails. Fx^ 
€ks» ep. ia TbeaetetunL. 

this 
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this teafon his admirers hayc endeavoured rath^p 
vo accuftom^ mankind co^ tha abfwdi£]r,. by ^tmt 
€onftaa( imitations of it, lihan to dofcmi it. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDiNQ all that has been dfa^ 
fcrvcd, and much more that might have been 
ob&rved to (hew the fallacjr and impertinence 
of a philofophy that has beea foi long admtfcd, 
thi& philofophy has rolled down al torrent of clu^ 
merical knowledge from Fa^n and Chriftiani sorF 
tiquity, with little oppo&tion, and fbarce any in^ 
terruption, to the prefent ag^ ; for wbkfif rea&A 
it is as neceflary to expofe the futility of diis^phit 
lofophy now, a& it would have been m^ny' cen-- 
tunes ago. Not only Pag^, butChriftiaA'th^Ot 
logy has been derived from Plato in great mea^r 
fure; and, as ftrangely as tlia£ may ibund, ev^eat 
from HoMSR too, if he imitated Homer as 
much, and borrowed as* much from him^, as Eon^* 
oiNus and others of the ancients affirnn Them - 
is a certain marvellous which, dazzles andfcizn 
the mind, the philofophical as- well as theunphi4 
lofophical ; and the man who thinking he um 
derftands, admires his own underikndiog,. as 
well as the man who admifes^ becaufe he^ dods 
not underftand» This gave a great luftiie to thd 
^latonic philoibphy : and is employed: in feafbn 
and out of feafen, fo as to run through almoft 
every part, of it. But there isrfomethiiig mora 
to be obferved. Flato afFe(5M to wme fA 
equivocally,, and To inconfiftenily, a^eordiogta 
the different fubjedls, and diifet^nt ehaftiAers of 

inter- 



Interlocutors^ whom he introduces in hU diat 
Jogues, that h§ might pafs either for a 4ogmatift| 
pr a fccptic. The Utter academy tQok thi& 
hint ; but th^y followed a middle courfe, dcny-^ 
Ing certaint:y to the dogn^atifts, and maintaining 
probabiU):y againft the fceptics : in which middle 
courfe they could not, however, have maintaine4 
themfelves long, as it has been obferved already^ 
The lattpr Platqnicians therefore affumed the doc- 
trines of their matter to be dogmatical, taught 
them with all their Qwn iniproveqients ^s fuch^ 
fucceeded better, ^nd lailed longer. T^us has 
the fame of this fchool been preferved, and th6 
philofophy been prppagated, under dif&renf 
forms, to one uniform purpofc, to lieduce meij 
put of the prep^ndts pjf real knowledge* 

S E C T, XL 

NOT only curiofity was Indulged, j^nit v«t. 
nity was gratified b^ it, An idcntjcy it| 
paturc, or a cognapon, ?s the learned Cuof 
VORTH call§ it, of the diyipe and human fnin4 
being once eft/iblifhed, it is no wonder that thj^ 
jbounds qf attainable and unattaii)able lq)o^]^dge 
..fycre confounded, and became undifcprniblef 
The larther we carry our difcoveries concerning 
the animal fyftem wherein we have ovir place, 
f he morf proofs ive find tl^at all the part$ of jt 9rf 
full of life, ar)d fehfe, and intelligence, in an jht 
pon^ceiyable variety of degrees, but in fomc d^t 
jgree or other : 9n4 MAXBR^Nfi^i^ jia^ VP^fo^ 
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to fay, " les petits anim'aux ne manquent pas 
*' aux microfcopes, comme les ^microfcopcs 
" manquent aux petits animaux." Now the 
moral effeft of fuch a furvey as this fhould be, 
bcah a greater adoration of the Supreme Beings 
and a greater humiliation of ourfelves, who are 
fo clofely connefted with the reft of the animal 
kind. But the profane aflumption we fpeak of 
here, which had it's foundation in the platonic and 
Pythagoric fyftems, tends to leffen our admiration 
and adoration of the Supreme Being, or at lead 
the humiliation of ourfelves, by taking our 
thoughts off from the * fenfible connexion be- 
tween us and other animals, and by applying 
them to an imaginary connexion between the di- 
vine and human nature. There are no Anthro- 
pomorphites I think left,: but there have been 
men among the moft devout theifts of Paganifm, 
and there are thofe among Chriftian philofophers 
and divines, who join God and man as abfurdly 
by a fuppofed fimilitude of Jntelleft, knowledge, 
and manner of knowing, as thofe heretics did 
by afuppofed fimilitude of figure. Vanity has not 
only maintained this abfurdity among* the fol- 
lowers of Plato, butfpread it among thofe o( 
different fefts. I will not turn to the extrava^ 
gant paflTages of this fort, that are to be found 
in the writings we have of the latter pythagori- 
cian Flatonifts. I will mention one only from 
thofe of St. Austin, which happens to occur 
to my memory, and may ferve inftar omnium. 
Nothing ia fuperior to the human foul, fays that 

father^ 
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father, but Gocjr ^' Nihil eft pQtentius---hi^ 

*' hil eft fublimius. Quiccjuid fupra illameftjarn 

*' creator eft." TTWs 4oftrine the faint learnedji 

as he learned ?bat of the divine Logos, from 

Pj:,ATO, or from thofe madmen, the difcjplcs of 

Pythagoras and Platq, In ,ibort, the va-^ 

n;ty of the human heart indylged itfelf in thU 

kind of flattery fo much, that even the Stoics bo|*-t 

rpwed the fame nopons. Hqman reafon is, act 

cprding to Seneca, not only a portion of th§ 

dfvine fpirit immerfcd in body, the fame in Go4 

and in man, with this folp difference, in him i| 

is perfed, in us capable of perfeftion * ; but it 

VfSLS an axiom of that fchool, that the foul is d\^ 

y^ne, and aU divin? natyires are the fanie j-. 

Philosophers being thus drawn, in thd* 
oWn conceit, out of that clafs of beings in whicl^ 
the Creator liad placed them, and having place4 
themfelves, according to their ovvn. good pleat 
fure, and without any other claim to it than ar- 
bitrary aflumption, in a fort of middle ftate, ak 
leaft, between God and man, in which too they 
pretended thenifelves able to place others by cer-t 
tain mctaphyfiCjal noftrums ; thefe mountebank^ 
and their zanis were eafily induced to imagine^ 
that fince their fouls were immortal, and partici^ 
{)ant of the divine nature, they were capable <?f 

* In corpus hun^anum pars divitii ipiritus ^prf ai"i. i .>ji] 
(ills homiDibaffjue comxnufiis. ^n illis confampi^t^ ^^i k^ 
)iobis confummabilis. 

:^ Df vii^orui][i una natiira eft^ 
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knowledge of all kinds, and of wifdom more 
than human,^ cyen whilft they wore the garb of 
humanity. BeUcving themfelves wrapped upia 
pure intcUeft, whilft they were in truth tranf- 
ported by mere im.aginatlon, they affurtied their 
knowledge^ like their nature, to be divine.. 
Clogged by bodies, and confined fbr a time to^ 
this inferior fyftem^ they could not enjoy the 
full prerogatives of their own,, nor attain com- 
plete abfolute knowledge. But ftill they en* 
joyed and exercifed. thefe prerogatives ia a good 
degree, clogged and confined as they were, when, 
they abftrafted their fouls from their bodies by 
fpiritual exercifes and profound meditation, and 
rofe by thijs abftraftion in pure intelleft up to 
contemplate the divine ideas, and to know, if 
ROt a3 mucK as God, yet in the fame manner,, 
and much more than other men, Plotinuis,, 
who was & a&amed to wear a body, that he 
would never fuifer any pi^ure of it to be drawn, 
Iwd been ravifhedmore than once, as Porphyrx 
affirms, to an union with the Supreme Intelli- 
gence : and he himfelf had been fo once. It was 
xjot hard for fuch, philofophers to believe, and t6^ 
jnake it believed, that the knowledge unattain-^ 
able by others was attainable by them ; and that 
whilft ordinary perfons, incumbered by body,, 
and groveling on earth, acquired with muchi/ 
pains a little particular knowledge, they had the. 
metaphyfical fecret of rifing to univerfals. 

r 

Such a* diefe were the mea who, i0uing front 

a the 
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4;he fchools of Pythagoric and Platonic philofo- 
phy, difturbed the progfefs of real knowledge, 
and by flatteriTig the vanity of the hunian mind, 
turned it to phOTtaftical. Heatthens adopted thcfe 
notions the more eaflly, becaufe they had already 
adopted thofe of genii, of demons, of celeftial 
-and fuper*celeftial-gods, who formed a chain of 
intelligence from the human up to the Supreme. 
Chriftians too might adopt them the more rea- 
<iily, becaufe they had other as undetermined 
-ideas of cherubim and fcraphim, of thrones, 
principaHties, powers, and virtues, of archan^ 
gels and angels, of three hierarchies, and nine 
trhoirs of celeftial fpirits, figments of crack- 
brained enthufiafts, fuch as Denys the areopa- 
;gite, and the fcholar of St, Paitl, if in truths 
there was any fuch perfon, and if feme pious 
Icnavedid HOt forge the book, and an author for 
it. Thefe notions might ferve, as well as thofe 
«f the Heathens, to form an intelleftual chain, 
-and a fliort gradation . of intelligence from God 
to man. But orthodox Chriftians had no need 
-of any fuch chain. They knew by the fcrip^ 
cures, that the correfpondence between God and 
man was often immediate, and even intimate an4 
familiar with his ele^, and with fuch purified 
•fouk as were prepared for it. They found in 
-the Old teftament one example of a patriarch 
tranflated very corporeally into heaven, ard one 
dn the New of an apoftle ravi(hed thither, he 
knew not how. But the whole tenot of the fa- 
crcd writings reprefented the Supreme Being ii\ 

I 3 frequen 
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frcqueht coftfercnce with* his creatures, God co- 
venanting, or making bargains with man, and 
hian with God 5 God holding the iangiiage.of 
man, reafoning, arguing, expoftulating, in a 
Very hjuman manner, animated ^jy. human-afFcc- 
tions, and appealing to human knowledge. In 
Ihorti they believed farther, on the fame autho- 
. rity, that .the Word, the wifdom of the Father^ 
the very God, had.been incarnated here on earth, 
affum'qd an human body, lived like a man with 
rnen, and. died at once by their hands, and for 
their fakes. It could, not be hard furely, for 
thofe vho believed all this, and who were ac- 
cuftomed to think in this manner of the divi- 
nity, to be perfuaded that God knew by the help 
of ideas, like man, fo clofe was the analogy be- 
tween their natures \ that there were two regions 
of ideaSi the one of ideas of fenfe, the other of 
ideas of pure intelleft; that the former being 
Nothing more than reprefentations of appearances^ 
and relative folely to the fyftem in which they 
arofe, nothing more could be acquired by them 
than probability, and opinion founded on it, fuf- 
ficient indeed for vulgar ufe, tho* not fo for phi- 
iofophical purpofes ; but that minds illuminated 
^y philofophy could rife to the higher region, in 
Vr{)ich alone certainty and fcientifical knowledge 
\yerc to be acquired, by contemplating thofe in- 
tellectual ideas, abftraft natures, eternal eflenceSj 
incorporeal fubftances, and all the objefts of me-* 
taphyfics* 

From 
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From fuch phantaftical notions we know, that 
men fet out in fcarch of phantaftical knowledge 
above two thoufand years ago, and how much 
fooner we cannot fay. In hopes of reaching un- 
attainable, they neglefted attainable, knowledge; 
fcorned to confine themfelves to that to which 
they were confined by the author of nature ; and 
attempting to rife above the level of humanity, 
they funk below it : for they furely are below it, 
who imagine themfelves to be what they arc not, 
to have knowledge where they, can have none, 
^ and to. want it where it lies open to their in- 
duftry.. 

It woxikl have been no agreeable attempt in 
thofe days, nor is it a welcome one in thefe, to 
fix the bounds of attainable and unattainable 
knowledge. , The phiiofophers we fpeak of are 
as ridiculous in a quite contrary fcnfe, as the 
learned mandarins o£ the Chiriefe, The manda- 
rins had decided that China, a part of Tartary, 
the other ftates that lay around them, and the 
neighbouring iflands, contained the whole world, 
They knew no other, they enquired after no 
other, and were aftoniftied therefore when the 
jefuits fhewed them a map pf the two hemi- . 
Ipheres. The phiiofophers remain unacquaint- 
ed with their own country, and enquire little 
about it, or about thofe that lie neareft to it. 
They are wholly taken iip with imaginary coun- 
tries at an immenfc diftance, where they never 

I 4 were,, 






Vcrfei and concerning whick thejr tart have M 
Intelligence from arty that have been thet-e. But 
the abfurdity of abfurdities is this : they prt»- 
lioitncfc dogmatically^ and they pretend to de^ 
monftrate when they fpcak of thefe unknown 
Countries j and they fink into doubt and hypo • 
thefis when they fpeak of their o#n. 

Cottilt) philofopherS have bceii perfuact^d td 
Inalyfe the human mind, to exanline intuitively 
the faculties of it, and to compare them with th^ 
bbjefts of their enquiry, the extravagant notions 
ipoken of might have been foon exploded, thd 
^rogrfefs of phantaftical knowledge might have 
been flopped early, and that of i-eal knowledge 
knight htve been advanced without interruption. 

B^T thie ill ftaf of knowledge contrived to 
fender this impradicable. It has been faid, that 
Aristotle was an ungrateful fcholar to his ma- 
iler Plato», It may be fo* But this obliga- 
tiorti at leaftj the mafter had to the fcholar i 
the fcholar raifed a mift that hindered men from 
difcerhih'g, as they might have done fooner of 
jaterv the abfurdity of his philofophy : and this 
nnift continued thickening before the eyes of men 
for many ages* The Romans were far from 
correftihg and imjproving the Greek philofophyt 
^hey contented themfelves to tranflate and imi* 
tate I . and the fame fervile manner of philofophi^ 
fing Was followed after the refurrcftion of letters^ 
a ridicutous veneration for Plato revived with 
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them: aftd Aristotle maintained in thcfchools 
the empire he had uivirped every where during 
the dark ages of gothic, of arabian, and of cc* 
ckfiaftical, barbarity. The ancient fathers of the 
church had recommended thefe two J)hilofophiei 
fufficiently to more modern doftors, by their 
example and writings. But Aristotle had 
helped to defend what Plato had helped prin* 
cipally to eftablifti : and as defence grew more 
and more ncceflkry from age to age, fo the re- 
putation and authority of Aristotle, which 
Were great in the Mahometaft, feemed to rife 
above thofe of Plato in the Chriftian, fchools o^ 
philofophy i or at Icaft to be more employed in 
,them> I am not ignorant that many paiflages of 
the fathers and other Chriftian writers may be 
cited againft the peripatetic philofophy : but 
thefe paflages fcrve only to multiply proofs, that 
ihefe venerable perfons Were apt tocontradidt one 
ianother, and «V'en themfelves. Cardinal Pal a* 
l^iciNi was very angry with father Paul fot 
faying, when he fpeaks of the fixth feflion of the 
council of Trent, wherein fo much ufe was made 
of the diftinftions of the Stagyritc, that with- 
out this afliftance " we ftiould have had many 
** articles of faith the lefs *.** The cardinal de- 
hies the fact fo little, that he juftifies the pro- 
"ceeding by the example of thofe ancient councils^ 
who did the fame when they diftinguilhed fo 
tiicely fubftance, perfon, and hypeftafis. I know 

*t^oi mancavamo 4i moki {Kiicdi 4i &dtL Sift^ dct 
ifon. txid. l^ ii. 
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not whether it be true, tho* I incline to believe 
it if Melancthon faid it, that the ethics of 
Aristotle were read publicly in fome churches 
inftead of the golpels. But every one knows, 
that he and his philofophy have been fpoken of 
by great divines and moft devout perfons of the 
Chriftian and Mahometan churches, in terms fo 
hyperbolical, that they are blalphemous. 

By Aich combinations of circumftanccs, and 
by others that were favorable to the Ariftotelean 
philofophy, a jargon of words that feemed to 
explain, without explaining, and the rules of a 
diaicclic that feemed to prove, and that did prove 
indifferently either in favor of truth, or of ex* 
ror, took up the whole attention of philofophers, 
^nd rendered it impoflible for them to make any 
advances in learning and knowledge. All the 
rational powers of the ftrongeft minds were fa 
xnifapplied, that giants employed themfelves in 
picking ftraws j and men, whofe intelleftual 
fight might be compared to that of Lynceus, 
wandered about in a metaphyfical and logical 
mift, always in fearch of truth, finding it fel- 
dom, and miftaking often even error for it. 
Phantaillical ideas, new invented words, and new 
applications of old words put into a quaint fyl- 
logifticai form, made up the fum of the mira- 
bilia, the inopinata, and the paradojces of , the 
Stoics. Much in the fame manner did fchoolmen 
proceed in fubtilifing their ideas and notions, and 
in turning and winding them by rules of art, 

without 
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Vithout any concern to compare them with na--- 
ture, and to verify and fix them by what is* 
The confequence has been, that altho'* much 
of the cant of the fchobls is laid afide, yet 
many phantaftical or undetermined ideas and no- 
tions, and many unmeaning words, or words of 
vague . fignification, which grew into ufe, or 
were confirmc^d in ufe then, impofe ftill ; and 
that even fome of our fined writers banter them- 
feives and others with them. It muft not be 
imagined, that he who reafons, or feems rather 
to reafon, clofely and confequentiaily, has there- 
fore truth always on his fide. To be fure of 
this, we muft be fure that his words have ideas 
and notions perceivable by us, attached to them ; 
we muft be fure that all thefe are fteadily em- 
ployed, and we muft be able> by a careful ana- 
lyfe of the ideas and notions, where there is the 
leaft room for doubt, to difcern whether they arc 
phantaftical or real, and adequate and complete, 
clear and diftin<5t, or the contrary, relatively to 
the fubjefts about which they are employed: If 
we do this, we ftiall be neither feduced by decla- 
mation, nor deceived by argumentation. Some 
writers impofe, as fairies and enchanters in ro- 
mances are faid to have done : but if we do 
this, their charms will be broke, and cither no- 
thing, or fomething extremely abfurd or weak^ 
will appear, where a ftupendous and folid pile 
prcfent;cd itfelf to our firft fight. If we negleft 
this, not only Malbranche, or the bifliop of 
Cio^ne» thofe excellent poets, may lead 'us 






ifeeably 
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agreeably *Vper ambages deorumque minifteria,** 
through fuch mazes of error as none but the 
brighteft genii are able to contrive ; but youf 
^hoftly father, if you had bne, might undertake 
CO convince you by dint of logic, that when he 
affirms the fame body to be at the fame inftanC 
an different places, he is fat from affirming^ 
chat the fame body is and is not in the fame 
place* 

SECT. XIL 

IT will found oddly t6 fome cars, that the 
right ufe of reaibn, and the right conduft 
of the undcrflandingin the inveftigation of truth, 
and the acquifition of real knowledge, is a very 
late difcovery : and yet nothing is more certain. 
It was not near fo foon after the refurreftion of 
letters, as it might have been expefted, that the 
phantafttcal andfaftuonable philofophy of Plato 
and Aristotle began co be exploded. Little 
by iittle, however, there arofe men, who made 
^his ufe of the light that inereafed gradually in 
the orb of fcience. There were fome cffays 
inade, faintly, diffidently, and occafionally at 
lirfl, like thofe of men, who emerging out of 
darknefs, were dazeled as well as enlightened ; or 
of men, who were fenfible that they might fuffer 
for faying, that they * had feen what they had 
Jeen, or that they knew what they knew, in op* 
{)oruion to the confirmed prejudices of mankind* 
Others followed with greater affuraoce, like men 

bora 
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born in the lighc» whofe eyes w6re able to bear a 
greater effiilgence of it, and whabefides this had 
lefs, &a: even they had fomethiflg to. fear fromi 
€cclefiaftical, abetted by cLvlU power. One of 
thefe, and the firft that deferves to be named ia 
this roU, was our Verulam, that aftoniihing^ 
genius, who* durft form the dcfign of rebuild- 
ing fcience from, the foundations, I prefume not 
to fay how near he brought this defign to bear^ 
nor how pra^cabk he left it.. But this I ma^ 
&y, that the foundations were ill laid before his. 
time ^ and that he laid,, on the rock of naturo; 
and truth,, fuch as can alone fupport this build- 
ing- The meaneft Cottage that art ever raifcil 
can cell on no other fafely •, and the moft ftupen«» 
dous pile of pHilofophical fyftems nuy reft oqt. 
thcfe immoveably. Whatever eiteem he wa$, 
tempted to think, by a review of their fcatterect 
cemains^ that the more ancient philofophers or 
Gieece might defcrve, he confidered the works 
of Plato andofAmsTaTu, which have been 
alone preferved, as the bane of philofophy. They 
had been followed fer vilely &om their own ago^ 
to his : by which means they had ftood as bar* 
oiers againft all improvement; and the poifonou9> 
fprings they had opened- continued to infeft alt 
the ftreams of knowfcdge. He attempted, there?* 
fore, to depofe thcfe tyrants in philofophy, and 
to draw men off from the enthufiafm of one, and 
the fophiftry of the other, ficom the contempla-^ 
tion of confufed a^d ill abOxaded ideas and no« 
tionsy and from a wanton, not to fay a fraudu^ 

lent. 
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knt, ufe of words, to the contemplation of nai 
ture, and a ftrift regard to things.- The very 
firft aphorifm of the Novum organum ftates thq 
only true objeft of human knowledge, and li^ 
mits that which every man may be faid to have 
acquired, to what he has difcovered of n?iture by 
obfervation and experience *. 

• 

HuMAK knowledge, to he real, muft be de^ 
rived from, and tried by, what really is, accord-' 
ing to my lord Bacon and to truth : and he was 
ia far from indulging the licentious ufe, which 
philofbphers make of that dangerous power of 
the mind, the power of imagining what may be^ 
and of ereding hypothefes into fy ftems of know- 
ledge 5 that he Infifts on the neceffity, not that 
we fhould doubt of every thipg, but that wo 
fhould examine every thing, that we fhould purge 
our minds of all thofe idols, as he ftiles them, 
thofe falfe and fupcrficial notions that are taken 
from vulgar opinion, and at beft from philolb-» 
phical rumor, which were the foundations of 
platonifm, tho* Plato ufed fome fqrt of induc- 
tion, and of peripateticifm 5 and finally,' that the 
mind being thus prepared to receive the direct, or 
reflefted, rays of truth, we Ihould not rejeft, but 
affift and control fenfe in a courfe of learned ex-f 
pcriencc ; abftraft our notions from things witli 
the utmoft accuracy i and proceed, ^s fi^r as w» 

• Homo, naturae minifter et intcrpres, tantum facit et 
intelligit, quantum dc naturae ordine^ re, vfl irie|itc^ obr 
favaverit : nee ampUu? fcif, ant|>o(e(tt 
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can proceed, in the fame manner, to aphorifms 
and axioms more and more generah 

Whilst the fame of this great man was freffi, 
and his works were in every learned hand both 
at home and abroad, Des Cartes arofe, ano- 
ther luminary of the phiiofophical world : and I 
could eafily fufpeft that my lord Bacon's writ- 
ings were not unknown to him j for as little as 
it is pretended he ufed to read, he did not dif- 
dain to borrow from authors of inferior note, of 
the fame country : and they who repay with am- 
ple intereft, like Des Cartes, into the com- 
mon ftock of learning, need not be afhamed 
to borrow fometimes. The French philofopher, 
like the Englifh, made clear and diftinft ideas the 
neceffary materials of knowledge. But then, as 
he left this important article too general and too 
looie, fo whilft he built up truth with one hand, 
he laid a foundation for infinite error on the other. . 
He difarmed the fcholaftics j but hefurniftied arms 
tp the myftics. Befides clear and diftinft ideas, 
he admits a certain inward fentiment of qlearnds 
and evidence. The word fentiment is applied in 
theFrench language fo varioufly and fo confufedly, 
that it becomes often equivocal But fince it is 
. diftinguiflied, on this occafibnj from idea, it 
muft be meant either to fignify that immediate . 
perception, which the mind has of fome felf- 
, evident truth, in which cafe it is not a principle 
of knowledge, but knowledge itfelf, intuitive 
knowledge \ or elfe it muft be meant to fign^ 

that 
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that apparent evidence wherewith nQtlons and 
opinions enter into the mind of one man, thai , 
are not accompanied with the fame evidence, nor 
received in the fame manner, in the mind of 
another. Now in this cafe, the lively inward 
fentiment of Des Cartes is nothing better than 
that ftrong perfuafion^ wherewith every cnthq* 
iiaft imagines that he fees what he does not fee, 
bears what he does ;iot hwr> feels what he dp?« . 
pot feel, and in a word, perceives wjiat he doe^ 
pot perceive. If any thing elfe be n^eant by 
fentiment, thus diftingyiljied .frqm idea, ?s 4 
principle of knowledge, I confpfs myfelf unabla 
^ much as to guefs what it is» But notwith- 
ftanding this, t>z% Cartes holdjg an high ranl^ 
gmong thofe benefactors to mankind in the ad* 
vancement of knowledge, who fr^gd human rca* 
fon from the chains of authority. He improved 
natural philofophy by gegmetry, and geometry 
by algebra : ia which refp^ he ihewed the way 
^to our Newton. 

Gassendi was another of thefe reformers pf 
philofophy, ^nd the reftprerof tbeatomical doct 
trine, fie cxpofcd, even to ridicule, the dialec* 
jjcs of Aristot.le : he difarmed the Perip^te* 
ticians of thefe enchanted weapops j ^d would 
have completed, by his viftorjes over them, th? 
(ubverfion of their long eftabjifhed empires, if he 
had not apprehended, with reafon, enemies much 
inore formidable than mere philofophcrs, be- 
^ufe armed mtk tccleQaftical >md ic:ivii ppwer, 
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It is this ftfar^ which has hindered tbofe^ wlio 
iiave combated errot in dl ages^ and who com* 
bat it ftilt^ froth taking all the advantages which 
^ ibll expofltiori of the truth w^ald give thcni; 
Thdr'-advcrfaf ies triumph^ as if the goodnds of 
iheir^caufe bad given them thd vidkory ; whennio- 
thitig has prevented their entire defeat, and re-^ 
ducdd the conteft to a drawn battle, except this^ 
that they hari (Employed arms of every kind^ 
fair and foul^ without any referve 5 whilft thb 
others have employed their bffertflvc weapons 
%ith much referve^ and have even blunted their 
fedge when they ufcd'them; 



f ' . 



Ir it was tHy defigh to Ipeak of all thc^^^ 
iRrhohaveadvaneed real know^dgeinall its piirts^ 
iince the refurredion of letters^ beyond fUch <»£ 
the ancients at leaft as Ive ate acquainted wit^^ 
ihe roll would be a long one. But my intention 
. being to Ipeak of thofe alone^ Who have ftisdied 
the human mind^ redified, or preteiided t^ r^c- 
tify^ the errors of it, and thereby improved, of* 
Jjrctended to improve, qw *edlbn \ I fhall con- 
tent myfetf to mention two that are the bed 
known to me, Mr- LoeKte^.aiid the author^ 
perhaps I Ihould fay nuthors, of the Logic of 
Port- royal,- ^ 

The firft fteps towards a riglit cdndtitS of the 
^hdcrftanding^ and a juft dlfecrnmcnt of unat- 
tainable knowledge^ and of that which is attain* 
aible, in different kinds and degrees^ are an accu- 

Voii. IL K rat«^ 
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rite ^nalyle of the itiind, a careful:. mview of the 
imeUcftwal faculties, as. w^U fepafjitcly a3 in theiir 
CD-operations, and an attentive pbfcrVation of the^ 
wh<ik rnitellcftual procedure, rkatural and habi- 
'tual, as it has been hinted already. When this 

■^is"weH and truly done by any writer, jthc reader 

-will feet corifcioufly that it is fo-,, for he will 
perceive the phaenomena of his own mirtd to be 
fuch as they are reprefented, and he will rocot- 
kft that the fame things have paflfed. there, thb' 

:he basnot always, or at ali, cbferved tbim. This 
happens to. rae when 1 read the Efifay on^Huitian 
Undertlanding. I zm led, as it were, through 
a courfe of experimental philofophy. I ani 

• fbeWa my fclf ; and, in every inflrancc there fe an 
appeal to my own pefceptians, and to the rc- 

'fleftions I make on my own intelleftual operi- 

. lions. I know that this method is difagreeable 
toTome, and 1 am not^ furprifed that* it Ihouki 

-be fo. There are thofe who think they do- not 
j^yant- ic-j and they, are thofe who want- it naoft* 

"^ There -dre thoie likewifc who fear it -, becaufe 
th^ apprehend that analyfe of ideas andnotianp, 
thftt<omparifon 'of them with the real nature of 
thirigs, and that fteady precifion in the ufe of 

'^ Vords, which would reduce jnany a dogmatic 
fyftem to pafs for nothing better than a fanciful 
hypothefis, as it really is. 

The Ldgic of Port-royal will fuit ftich perfohs 

as thefe, and efpecially thofe of the feeond fort 

much'better. In Vf hatever language or country 

^ • this 
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this treatife had. been pubU&ed, it would hav€ 
appparpd to fee, not an art, of, thixiking^. but ^ijl 
art of think^ing^ cpnfoririably to Chrifti^n cjoc- 
,trinesi and jcothofe of Rome particularly.. It is 
contrived to mangle and didort human realon^ 
fo as to. proportion itj I do not fay to revelation^ 
but to tixeology ;. tbo* theology Ibould, be pro* 
portiorfed.'to reafon J and X add,, that . if rea^qp 
could be made by abufe to ferve the purpofcj 
of this theology, it mjght be ma(;le by no greater, 
inay, by the y^ry fapic, abufe to ferye the purpofes 
of any other, pagan pr ma home tan. . Now thi^ 
proceeding is unfair: and he who holds it mean$ 
to xieceive^ 4iot to inftruft. The true art of 
.thinking 'muCt be the. fame among all manki^id, 
fincc their intelleftual fyftem,. and the things of 
iuture from T^fhich their ideas and notions ought 
to be abftra&ed,.. ^re the fame. ,..But if this ex- 
.ample was follo^^jfed, the art of thinking woul4 
v^ry, as the.4iff€rcnt mctaphyfics of Mencius 
.^od Des Cartes, or the different theologies of 
the Bonzes. and the Jefuits,. vary*. Art ihould 
4ireft.pradice ; but thus^ praftice would di^ed 
art* There w.puld be one art of thinking fof 
Chriftian?, one for the doclors of Mecca, ,one 

for the literati in China, and fo on. 

• ' • ' . «■ .. i» 

Tho' 1 give, on this occafiofi, a pfefererice tb 
Bacon and to Locke oVef Des Cartes, kh(k 
the author of the Logic of Port-royal, it Is not 
frbm fo mean arid contemptible a motive as this 
would be, that they were Eriglifllmeni ThS 

K 2 advirtce- 
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advahtfemcnt of kntiwledge,, arid the imprtiV^-- 
ttietit of Tta&m'r arc off Gomiiidn^ coftdcrh tb alt 
HiioM ^features.; We atrfe aM of the fattie- 
country in theft tj^fpt^ r and. he Who thmks aW4 
afts othtrwife^ Is aptomfotct of feCtiw ih the 
gifeit commonwealth of learning. As moch as^ 
I iidrtAte thefe two, philtifopheri,; If am fibfc felinfti 
fo thtir errors J. for ftven I, whor have no^ tclcfcd'- 
|rfcal cyes^ can difcerh fpots.in thcfe funs, i CtA 
difcern a. tin dure,, and fbmetimes mote 'than ir 
Imfture^. ii^: B acdi^, of thofe falfe hbfiohs tv^ffedh: 
Hfc arc ^t to imbibe as m'eri^ i% individualism ai* 
tiiertifeers o£ fociety^ and ais fcholars;; and agfltihit 
^ifch Re himfetf is rciy folieitoUi to put us btn 
our gtratd. I am cbimnced, riidra by his eiami- 
gle than by what he fays,, that thefe falfe riotohi* 
render the admiflrDn of truth into the mind mort 
difficult,, and the hold of error riior^ ftrong. $ 
tan difocmr, in Mr. Lockk^. femetimes ill ab«- 
ftradted and ill deterhiined ideas^ from which a^ 
wrong appHtatioh of words proceeds^ and pro*-- 
j)oiStioiis to which 1 can^ by ho. mfeans affehtw h 
feOnfefs, farther^ that I have beeh^ and amftlU;.. 
at a lofe to find any' apjfearamce of: confJfllenGy ia 
anaiithofr who publiflied aComiftttntary on^thfe 
cpiftles of St..pAVi/, andv a treatifc of the rea'- 
fonablenefsof Chriftianity^ which. he endeavours 
to prove by faft and by argument,^ aftfer. having^ 
ftafed as clearly, as he had done, the tOnditidni 
and the meafures of hiftorical probability, and^ 
after having written as ftrorigly, as he. had d6ntj. 
againit the abufc of words. I think that neither 

Bacon< 
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B^coK ndrLopK? .li.^ve kept up »itipe]y to t^p^r 
:<»iro m)e$. But I rbiok thiefe jpuks af e ^^%bl^]^ 
% them mDwi trv4y Aan bKy^ny ether?. 

That they ^are not iqj» finone wefy cqnfidlfra^ 
hh inftance, by Des Cartes, I hxvc obTexTf/^ 
already 4 and ^all -not feck for any other in tb^t 
^•eipefbtbie aufhor. 'But tbexhargel have brought 
againft die logic afatoye mentioned is ifo very bp^yyy 
^nd this fauk, ^ui^ong others, run^ <fo ^vadentjy 
through the whole book, tifiaJi I think it D^.ce^ 
jfaiy to f)rpdu€e forae examples of it. f^ pro,. 
^uee them will be Ai^cient : I ihall :make few 
^r no refleftipns anthem. T«irn, if you pkafe, 
ito the fourth cb^er <si tkt £r& part, and to 
skt fourteenth of the ^&cond, whi^h treat of the 
ideas of things, 4md td)e ideas .of Iigns, and^of 
the ,pf opofiticKis wherein the 4uin)e$ of things are 
:^v^n to their Jigiis« You will &>&n fee how f^ 
this Y^riter w:as frotn meaning any improvement 
to human reafon, by all the tsifling maitter be 
|)Uts graytly and jdogmatic^dly together. 

That we have ideas which are made jbme* 
times to ftand as figns of other ideas is true; and 
lb we have ideas which ace made to ftand in the 
relacipnt of caAife and effect to other ideas:: but 
the ideas of both dicie kinds may be confidered 
wnrelatively ; and they become ideas of figns, or 
caufe^, or eflfe£ls, 4>y an occafional aft of the 
mind, which joins them fometimes properly, 
andfometimcs improperly, in thefe relations to . 

K 3 oti.ers. 
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others. The idea of refpiratiori, like that of 
Ipontaneous rflotl6i>, is one of thofc that com- 
pofe our comple?: idea of every animal. It is a 
part of the idea, not a fign of the whole. It 
• c^rnotbethft fign of any particular animal, bc- 
caule it is common to all animals, Jt cannot be 
the fign of animality, or.the fuppofcd abftraft 
idea of animal, bccaufe.yre have no fuch idea. 
It cannot be the fign of that confufed crowd of 
ideal animals, that themind reprefents to itfelf 
whenever' we endcavx)ur' to think of animals in 
general, any more, than the fign of any particu-r 
lar animal. They all imply iXx ^nd th<?y may 
Jt>e faid.to be fo many figns of refpiration, juft 
-;is well ,as refpiration to b^ a fign of th^m. 

But be this as it will^ yabogt which, it is. filly 
to. beltow many words^ let us obftrve that this 
author, whapretcnds to teach men how to think, 
endeavours, to impofe on them very grof^ly, . • as 
grofdy as if he had imagined that tbf y cQuld nqt 
think at all witJ^out his lielp. Haying amufe^ 
his readers'with the hypothefis of ideas of figns, 
-made fuch by nature in.fome caf^s^ -and by in- 
ilitutipn. in others, ,thi^t ^re fpmetime^ certain 
tftod fonietime^ probable, all which is v^ry proper 
:to:pfrpleXrthe thoughts of ygung logicians •, he 
rflides- in, .a$ evident examples of what h^ ad* 
•vances, fuch as hj^ve not even an a-pparent cpn- 
rnfedipn W:ith it, JHe djftifigvufties rnqft nicely 
.bttwpi'^'fig"^ that are joined to things, and fign? 
'XbU aiefcjparatedfrum them. Symptoms, hp 
''-•- ;o fays J 
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iays^the (igns of ficknQfSj^re joined to fi<;kwfs.» 

Let, it be that, they are fo in nature, and/ia^^s^r- 

ideas, however- this matter might be otherwifc 

explained : but then .he adds, as if .aJl tbelc were 

things analogous, "thus, the ark, the.fign of the 

"church, was joined to Noah and his children, 

*' who were the true .church at that time : thus 

*' our mi^terialieraplesi, the figns of the faithful, 

'* are often joined to the faithful.: thus the dove, 

V the fign or figure of the Holy Ghoft, is joined 

" to the Holy Ghoft : thus the wafliing of bap- 

•*' tifm, the fign or figure of fpiritual regenera- 

** tioii, is joined to this regeneration." In fpeak- 

ing. of figns that are feparated from things, he is 

not Jo profufe of examples. He produces one 

only, but that as appoficely as any of the others. 

It is.takeivfroqi.thelacrifices of the mofaic infti- 

tgtion, which were, he fays, (6 many figns of 

Jesu$ Christ offered up in facrifice. 

I MIGHT conclude myextrafis here : but fince 
^ is of ufe to fliew how great reafon there is to 
guard againft the fraud, as well as madnefs, of 
philofophy, it may be proper to mention a few 
more paffagcs of the fame abfurdity or ridiculous 
importance out of this famous bock. We are 
told then farther^, that " a thing may hide and 
difcover another tlung at the fame time. It 
may be thing and fign at the fame time, and 
*^.may hid^ as thing, what it difcovers as fign. 
^ Hot a(h^s, as a thing, hide the fire ; as a 
-** lign, diicover it. The forms that angtls bor- 
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^* rowed, as things, hid them ; as figns, difco^ 
^^ Vpre4 tl^em. The euchariftical fymbols, a^^ 
^^ things, hide the body of Cubist«, as figns^ 
^ difcoycr i^:." Again, we are taqght that 
^ the nat\]re of a fign being (o excite in thq 
^^ fcnf^s the idea of the thing figured by the 
^^ idea of the thing figuring, as long as diis ef- 
^^ fe£t fubfifls, (hat is, as long as th^s dov{ble 
" idea is excited, the fign fubfifts, even t\u}* tho 
thing be deftroyed in its own nature. Thus, 
it is of no moment whether the colors of the 
** rainbow, whjch God has taken for a fign that 
•* he will deftroy mankind by a deluge no more, 
^ be real and true, provided that the fame imr 
f* preffipn be always made on our fcnfes, anc^ 
*' that they (can he mean ouf fenfes?) make ufe 
** of this impreffion to conceive th? promife of 
^' God. Juft fo, it is of no monnent that tho 
*' bread of th? eucharifly fubfift in its proper 
•* nature, provided that the image of brea4 
*' which feryes us to conceive in what manner 
^' the body of Christ nouriQies our fouls, and 
^* how the faithful arc united qne with aqotherj^ 
f * be excited conftantly in our fenfes,** Qn^ may 
now fafely challenge the ^bleft prcrfeflbr in bed- 
lam to crowd more flonfenfe into fewer words ^ 
and yft it is faithfully extrafted frpxn a book 
which is put into the hands of young men, as | 
remember that it was into nr^ine, ;n order tp im- 
prove their reafon, by teaching them a right de-{ 
^^rmination of their ideas, and a right conduf^ 
of ^heir ^ndcrftanding. 



« 

To Uy tiie trinth, the' a^perinuental phUoib^ 
1% lias bieen v^ftly imprbv^ by i^e moderns, 
.and cho' » uuc cqn(Mt of the wdeifkanding n^j 
be fa^d juftly enough co be a new difcovery in gQ.* 
peral, yet the £une reformers, who haro ^roofied 
iup a monftrous crop of o^d errors^ h^ire left ibm# 
pf thisfe, and k^rc plan|cd others^ The firft: 
phiMbphy particularly has been ov^r^rvun with 
both : and learniiig has fioifhed the round which 
ignorance began. In the darfcnrfs of ignorance 
fuperftition prevailed $ in the light of kflowledge^ 
^overweening curioftty, the offspring of felf-conv 
ceit, as iiblf-conceit is of pride. Both are natis*- 
ral to the human piind, and each of them deve^ 
jioped itfelf into 4<ftivity at different times, and in 
jthat ftat^ of things that w^s proper to it : foper* 
^itio^ firft; fpr ignorant^ unciyiliftd people^ 
who arp fierce to their fellow-creatures, are timid 
^nd docile under every apprehenfion of fuperior 
powi^r. Of thefe dHpofitions, in favorable con- 
junftures, tht Pgrfian ^£ri>usht, whoever he 
Vas^ th|s Indian pOE, and the Arabian Maho- 
met, knew how to profit ; and the magi, the 
bonzes, and thie doctors of Mecta, were not at 
liberty, if they w?re inpl|ned, to frame their no- 
tions of the firft philofophy according to nature 
^d trutl). They were to think on |:he principles 
their matters had laid. Thefe were to be afferted, 
pot examined. Faft was to "be bent, and conv 
^OH fcnfe perverted, into a conformity with 
i^em. I^uerilitjes and vulgarifms were to be 

taken 
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tsikcn for inarks*of a divine .fimpiicity, and ihc 
ravings of enthuitafin for the /myfterious lah-* 
guage of infpiratton. If the cafe has notibeen 
quite fo bad in the Chriftian world, yet I will 
jundertake to ihew you, in another of thefe ef- 
lays, as I endeavoured to do in one of our coa- 
^rcrfations, that the fuperftition- of ignorant ages, 
andr the phantaftical knowledge of thofe that were 
Ignore learned, have produted fame a& cxjraya-: 
gant opinions in theology among Chriftians^ or- 
thodox and heretics, as any we can reproach to 
the Mahometans, or even to the pagans *, and 
i^at they work their effeft even at this hour. 

All errors, even thole of igRorance and fu- 
perftvuon, are hard to remove when they have 
taken long hold of the minds of men, and efpe- 
cially when they are woven into fyftems of reli* 
ffXin. But there are fome from which men are 
unwilling to depart, and of which they grow 
fond, for a reafon that has been often touched.- 
As men advance in knowledge, their felf-con- 
fccit and curiofity are apt to.increafe; and thefe 
are fure to be flattered by every opinion that gives 
man high notions of ^bis own itpportance. What 
contradi£i:ions and incoafifteneies are not huddled 
together in the human mii^id ? Superftitioa h 
produced by a fenfe of our weak/iefe,; philofcS 
phical prefumption by an opinion of ourftrength; 
and fuperftition and prefumption contribute alike 
^to gontinuc, to copfirrp, and prppagate error. .. 

A SYSTEM 
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A SYSTEM of philofophy, wfiich had ftot ^ 
contained a fyftem of theology, as well as of 
politics, would have been held in no cfteem 
among the ancients. Many fuch were formed, 
but with thcfe confiderable differences between 
the two forts. Errors in rules of policy and law 
were eafy to be correfted by experience, like er- 
rors in natural philofophy. Nay, the firft were 
fo the moft, becaufe how little regard foever phi- 
lofophers might have to experience in either cafe, 
the truth woold force itfelf upon them, or others ; 
in one by the courfe of affairs ; whereas it muft 
be fought, to be had in the other. But when 
jt was fought, it was obtained. Errors in theo- 
logy and metaphyfics could not be thus cor- 
rected i neither eafily, . i\ov at all, among men 
who feemed tacitly agreed to admit and confine 
themfelvcs to no criteripn in thefe fciences, nei- 
ther to the phaenomepa of thejr own fpirits in • 
their doftrines about fpiritual nature, nor to the 
works of God, and the conduft of his provi- 
den(pe^ in th^ir fpeculations about his attributes. 

' ■ ' . ' 

Another. dijQfcrence between fyflems of theo- 
logy, and thofe* of politics and laws, has been, 
and always muft be, this, that the latter may be 
ysfious,. nay contrary to one another, and yet 
be fuch as right rcafon dictates ; provided they 
do.notftand in oppoiition to any of the laws of 
pur., nature. ; E,u t' in theological reafonings, and 
l^crfe. which are called metaphyfical, the various 

opinions 









cpimcsft mn,y b^ al) (nKti^ or if tbejr ?if§ not ^It 

ftoyW l^^yc h^ twQ cffcfls. It fttpmld hay? 
rendered ptulofqpbers ^d diving ^ofe c^tioy^ 
in frMEiing opinions pn fuch f)|bj^6ts, and tef§ po-^ 
StLWln xmiintm^i^g ti^ein frpifn the beginning i 
aa4 wbe;i th?y f^^nd a mukkiide of queftions 
ari&y which were indeterminable for w^nt of ^ 
fiafficient criterion, th&y&ould have ceaff d th^ 
pqrfuit of unattainable knowledge, and have 
affined themfelves pa the improvemeot of that 
whieh God has judged fufficient br us, and ha^ 
given us the means of acquiring. The ver/ 
cootrary has happened to fuch a degree of excrar 
vagance, as muft ieem deiirio^s £o every pnp 
who \$ not in the fame delLrium. Can he be le(k 
than mad who pretends to contemplate an intd^ 
leduai world, which he aflliaies, in dii6 dull nairr 
ror of his own mind; of which he knows little 
more than this, that it is both dull and narrow^ 
Can he be lefs than mad, who perfevercs dogma* 
ticaily in this prctenfion, whilft he is obliged to 
own that he arrives with tpany helps» much pains, 
and by ilpw degrees, to a iittlp impcrfcflt know- 
fcdge of the vifiblc world wliidi he inhabits, and 
Concerning which he is therefore fober and mo- 
deft enough to reafon hypothetically i In a word, 
.can he be \c& than mac^ who boalts a revelation 
fuperadded to realign, tofupply thedefcdts of it, 
and who fup^radds reafon to revelation, to' fup- 
ply the dcfefts of this too, at the fame time f 
This is madnefs, or ther^ is no fuch thing inci- 
dent 



V 

6ttit to t>Uf nattirfe : and into this klfid'oS rtia3- 
«ds tht grtaieft genii h^Ve been the ihcfft i^ti^ 
Ml: aSt.PAtrL/pfofoandiAd;ibaIifticallc^^^ 

fag; :i St. AustiN, dieepr*adkl*tAfAv ^^-^ 
thtt MALtkA^tuty smd A bifhop df Chfr». 
£ifeVati6rt 6fgtfAitls. makes them ^iddy: Si* 
ihe'fe friferi, like thbfe H^hb atfi bora Jd tlie puiv 
^16, iittaglne th6j^ cm do^tvetf thiHgthey havk 
a mind to do, becaufe they can dd th^Kb Xh^ 
others. The midake has been fatal to both $ tc^ 
thefe heroes in phik){bphy ^ as well a& to the others^ 
Tho' an men are not placed on the ianie levd^i 
there is a level above which nO' man can rife : and 
he who compares the nature of his mind with> 
the nature of things will be fure to find it. 

I HAVE now thrown upon paper all that oc- 
curs tamy prefent thoughts^ or all that I have* 
ki£ure to digeft and extend, of what has beew 
thrown out in many converfations concerning the* 
felly and prefumption of philofbphers^ the ri^ 
and progrcfs of their boafted fcience, the puopa'- 
gjjition of error and fuperflition, and the partial 
attempts that have been made to reform, the 
abufes of human reafon^ It has- amufed me in; 
writing, I wifh k may amofe you in reading,, 
and be of inftrudion to us both. Regular trea«> 
tifes and complete fy(lem» you do not expedk 
from me: nor fhould you. have them, if 1 had 
a much higher opinion of my own capacity than 
I have. My fuperiors in knowledge and parts^ 
#otlld do better perhaps, if even they w^-e con- 
tent 
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tent to wrUe eflkys, that they .might improve, 
correft, or rejeft, as I am always ready to do, 
on farther obferyation, reSedtion, and informa- 
tion. In the mean time, what has been now 
iaid may be fufiicient, as I think, to eflabliih the 
general propofition, that tl^ere would be more 
real knowledge, and more , true wifdom among 
mankind, if there was Icfs learning, and lefs 
philofophy. - 
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TTAVING oblerved, in the foregoing tlTajr, 
'•*■ -H-I bow abfiirdly.and prefumptuoiifly phjilofflh 
phers rmfon upon a fuppofed analogy, of the hu- 
man with the'dime mind, whilft they fcorn to 
look doiwnwar^, mdiik clbferye.tlie real analogs 
tbaf . there is^bei^jiieeigf j the mittd or foul of the 
whole animal kind, the human fpecies. included; 
it has'9ome into py: thoughts to add the reflec- 
tions 'that fplloifr as illative to the fame fubjeft. 



You .may &e in Ti^lly *, t;hat the Stoics, 

Avho obferved the internal and external conftitu*' 

.;tioris of men to be very: differently aftefted, ac- 

. jcording to the.differeQt climates, iconqluded from 

tbenoe, that there v^ere creatures of more fub- 

' lime natures in purer air ; and filled unknown 

fpaces with thefe unknown inhabitants* I am 

. ♦ De nat. deor. Lib. ii, 

far 
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far f/om embracing this hypothcfe j but it fecmrf 
to me that there is a prbbabUity fufficient to 
fprct our afleht to another^ which has prevailed 
hfki becAuft it ii feu«d«d on a d«gre6 of a{fa-o- 
iKmiicat knowledge that few perfohs have now^ 
©r had anciently ; whereas the formef is a mere 
^ild affumption of imagirjation. The hypothec 
fis I rtiean^ is that which we find in the Gofmo- 
theoros of Mr. Huygens, and from which Fon- 
ifKELLi^ has borrowed the materials of his pretty 
book df -the i^ittrality b^- vrords* Tho* I pyt 
this hypothefis fo modern an original, becauie it 
is beft known and fufficient for my plirpo^^ I 
tSita HOC ignorant that it had boeh advanced bb-^ 
iAtc^ and that Oa^HEtn^ as well as Mt^ Hvy^^ 
«&ijf^) peopted «he ^stoiiw^ - We have roafori to 
diihk kt did by tkof^ vtstk& mkibh Procujs has 
pti&T^edi hMiA whteh theThracian b^rdfpisaks 
tif h^ite and ^kku ifi thi mMh. B«ft how old 

tit hdW MW ibtver ihii iiy{>oUieris may hc^ it 
tifltHhis )r6\!i k^nbW) that the planets of our folar 
fyttefHi ah£l iht &me fiuiy be affumed of thofe a£ 
a multitude of other iblar fylkms^ which the 
fthf^to8i!y df (he UN ivcfrft cortcainSy are worlds* 
Hibi: have an ahalo^ with cmrs^ and the habita- 
tions of aisiimats that haVe alt atiak>gy with U5< 
Thfe irt^Ogy toiift be litt dowbt, v€f y fsmoi^^ 
in fuch a V2^ variety ^f p6gti<MfiS| dooftitutbnsy 
awd laws of nature : but ft ill thei'e may be^ arid 
there arc veiy pmbAlyv rt^latiofls b^h phyfircali 
and moral between all thcfe numberlefs worldsf 
and fyftems of worlds, as between various part* 

of 
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of one ft^jipendous whole, and the habitations of 
ten thoufand times ten tboufand miUions of in^ 
teUeftgal corporeal beings^ who livei like us^ 
under the providence, general or particuW, of 
the incomprehenfible Creator of all things^ 

ShaiIl we be fo abfurd and fo impertinent 
now as to imagine, that all thefe ci^atures or 
God, tho* corporeal like men, are confined ta 
the fame degree of intelligence, or even to the 
iame manner of knowing ? or, rather than be- 
lieve that they are in thefe, and perhaps in 
pther 'relpeias, fuperior to us, fhall we affert 
that there are no fuch beings, and deny that they 
cxift, tho' we difcover fome of their habitations? 
Fhilofophers who lived before the invention of 
nriicrofcopes might have aHerted juft a« well| 
that the ^* mifiitpa naturae,'* imperceptible by 
their minutenefs^ as theiJe beings by their dif( 
tance, did oot.exifl:. We cannot djfcern a gra^ 
dation of beings in other ptartets. by the help of 
telefcapes, afr we obferve fuch a gradation kf 
the ;help of micjrofcopes in o^r own ^ but t hf 
gradatk>n of fenfe and intelligence in our own^ 
froo) animal to animal, and of intelligence, pri^r 
cipally, up to man, as well as the very at>rup( 
manner, if I may fay fo, in which this evident^ 
un&niihed incdlectual fyftem ftops at the h^ 
man fpecies, gives great feafon to believe, that 
this gradation is condnued upwards in other iyf« 
terns, as we perceive it to be contin^d dowR- 
wards in. ovftr&. We inay vreU fui^^ that ^\m 

. You II. Is , n 
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is the lowcft, in this refpeft, of all mundane 
fyftems ; fince the rational is fo nearly con- 
nedcd, a^ it is here, with the irrational : and 
there may be as much difference between fomef 
other creature of God, without having recourfe 
to angels and archangels, and man, as there is 
between a man and an oyfter. 

We are not able to conceive any manner of 
knowing, which we have not : and yet certain 
it is, that there may be many fuch. But even 
if we aflume arbitrarily, that there is no other 
manner of knowing, as thofe profane divines do 
who confine that of God himfelf to knowledge 
by ideas -, yet wilt it be ftill evident, that other' 
creatures of God may enjoy the fame faculties 
that we have in a more perfeft manner. It is 
iafy to conceive, for inftance, that there may 
be animals whofc fenfes can penetrate the inmoft 
cbnftirutions of fubftances, and who, Jiaving 
ideais of their real effences, know the firft ge- 
neral principles and caufes, where we know no- 
thing more than fome particular efFefts. There 
iflay be minds wherein ideas and notions once 
Tfeceived or framed, never fade nor vary. Such 
minds may difcern, at one glance, and by im- 
mediate-intuition, the agreement or repugnancy 
of ^11 their ideas and notions. The folution of 
the moft difficult problem may be to them as 
eafy, as the comparifon which fhews the equality 
of twice two to four is to us. In a word, there 
may be, and jt implies.no contradidion ta fup- 

pofc 
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jpofe that there are, creatures in other fyftems of 
ahimal being tempered with finer clay, cart ia 
Aobler moulds, than the human^ aild ahimated 
by Ipirits* more fubtilc and volatile than ours^ 
^^Katever theirs or burs arc. It were to be wilhed 

> 

that philofophers, who are To intent On the Icaft, 
probable hypothefes, would contemplate this^ 
^nd would conlpare the mahifeft imp^rfeftions 
of their own nature with the pofliblc, nay pro- 
bable, excellencies 6f other animal natures, 'they 
tnight avoid otie extreme into which they are 
apt to fall, by looking down on inferior beings ; 
and another, by looking up at fupericr. This 
double vidw would teach thciri neither to undcr- 
"^alue human nature, as fortie have done ^ ^hur to 
over-rate it, which is the folly of more* 

What haS been h6r6 faid concerning the iri- 
ttelligent inhabitants of other planets iS purely 
hypothetical. It can pafs for fiothirig more. But 
I am fure that it is much more cbnfiftehf, and 
more conceivable, than the other fyftierri, \Vhich 
prevails in our days, as it did in thofc of old/ 
the lyftem of an iritelleiflilal World, a vtotld of im* 
material ideas aiid of fpiWtual natures. Neithe? iS' 
vk^liable to havfe fuch abfuVd notions and pfaftice^ 
grafted upon it, as haVe been graft«d on the othtt: 
The inConfiftency of maintaining, like PvTrfA* 
dORAS, that the human foul is Ji p6rtibn cf the 
deity, " particula divinae aufae,'* arid at the 
fame time, that there are other fpiritqal beingj^ 
between God and man •, /or like St*' AdstiN,' 

h z that 
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that there is no tpind exiftent between the hu- 
man and t^e fu|)rcipc qpind, « nee jjl^a .11%^ 
^^'turalnterpofita;" and, at tJje fatppjjme^ that 
there are intetligencies fupcrior to man, and in- 
ferior to God ; £he ibconfiftency of thcfe opinions. 

^ %» ''?^4"?-' ^•"^^^"'^rJf pbyipus. Bvit, p^ 
^¥ o*?r ^?.94. to deny that there is afiy ^§fi}Xf 
^Wecn the fupretne and created in^e^igei\9e? ^ 
very conlift^nt with this aflvimprio;x, tj^^f tl^ 
chain of Inteliigpncc from ip^afi, Vip\?af4?, xir(>mh 
many orders of created intel^efiu^l beifj^s^ l^ ^- 
'^afur^bly icMig, thq' the uppcrn^oft lint "qf ^iW 
chain is not fuppofed to be faftpned tp \he throne 
of infinite wiKloni, nor to be nearer to it than 
the lowermpft. Again: fince pur planet is 
inhabited by corpoji;e^l intellcftual beings^ tlje 
hypothefis that affames the other planets to be • 
fo likcwife, is much rnqr^ conceivable than that 
of legions p.f ^ngpls, 0/ 4?nions and genii, and 
of pure and itnpure fpirits, yrh^ich pagan tbep- 
fes^ ipyei^tedi, and JpvMS an,d 9^^*^^^^ adopted, 
^ether we fvp^ofe thefc :b?ipgs imtn%teiiiai, 
affording to tl^e prefent mo^c 9f 9pini9n ; or 
whether we (pppoit; t^etp, ^s the ao.cijents Jfcjojth 
^p^ti^ns and Chriftians did generally, to ij? laig 
©a^erial fubftanccs, like that wh^r^ctf they njadfi 
the bumyi foul, or where>Jfith they thought prpr- 
p^r to clothe it ip iw fepa,r3t^ ftate, and of whip h 
TuLLY . f^ys in hjs Tvifculans, " tanta gu§ 
V teauitas, ut fMgi^ acic^m;'* wJiichever iijft 
fyppojje, this hYppthefis ft^ds pn no other fpun- 
iatipn, pliilpfop.hically fpeakin^ th^n t^t 0/ ^ 

I "'* mere 
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riicf€ ptiffibW cxlfteficc- bl^filcK ij)irltt' isiri m- 
iMttca M dF^fs'tMol^il ufes. The B&Ser 
IffimyKi is' fbttiidM oh wH^t ^c know of ifWd! 
dittoiib. Wfc aft lea to ft 67 a plaiH, aifgff, 
aM ii«R)i'c&3 atialogy. We Kribw that there at fe 
h^Midife': and w6 aflUihe that they aiie ifa- 
fiafiitWa. 

- T»& fir^ ffit^fc appbar phtufible, ^ it (£d in 
thofe ages when poets and philofophers, as well 
sH the ^Igi^i ii¥f^»^d th^ the Supreme Be- 
ifigi WSb Ipoke, t6 dfe' a cdoittiort ^Xprefflon, 
a/a the flMVtrfe ij^tfs made/ and every aft df 
^hdie #^1 i^ foffitbiht t() deftnjy it agaiti^ (tood 
ift' ne6d< lik6 fonft i^aftHly monarcfi, of mini- 
ft^rs ib ^i&id his thr6ti^« t£ mef!^n^>$ C3 t:<m-- 
^ey, ahd # trOdps tb eifecucei his orders : when 
i^f lookM dn th^ viflblt \^ld as cm a gtckc 
faikbty HkOfc Rddt ^n the earth, abd Whofe 
cieHfigi, 6f upper ftexry, ■\)l^as thi flty * •, amd when, 
ih'i5dHft:<|uferice of ftich pKantalfticai notiohs, the/ 
ftf^ftd tl* uppft ftbry; dr heavth, to be the 
Mbiitl^Cfit cf godi, ^d' of other celeftisl per. 
ibnsj as thS low^dr ftofy»' or earth, was that of 
ftictt. Bilk i!t is tim^ t'tiat tHbfb >^ld fiha'g^rnadbns 
fiBcM have nb loti^ir *ny place ih the firft phi- 
tafb^f. As far as rdvclation fe'alifts and fanc- 
tTllfcl^ tMni; t'htiy nitiff be crhplSycd by the di- 
Vint: ind" he has, in revelatibh, a iiii^dcnt 
^ithdnty-'forcniplbyiftgeh^. The philofophcr, 
iffftt^ dbfS&: is natural thedloffv, has not th« 

L 3 bxacy 
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f^mcj becaufe the reality of fucli exiftenceai 
cannot be dedyce^ from any knowledge he ha9 
of nature, and becaufe he cannot be jditified ia 
going beyond the bounds which this knowledge- 
prefcribes. Faith and reafpq, revealtfd and iia* 
tural knowledge, ought to b? ill ways diQrin-f 
guiflied i left one fliould be confined, aqd th? 
ether extended too much: and divines and phi- 
lofophers fhould keep in their diftinfi: provinces. 

Thus they proceed, for the moft part, in 
matters of natyral philofophy. The o^odern 
philofophers, tho* very good Chriftians, com- 
municate the wonderful difcoveries th^^ hay^ 
been made in corporeal naturei ^nd concerning 
the true fyftem of th? univcrfe, wi(hput any 
regard to their repy^ancy to the niofaic hiftory 
pf the creation, and to almo(t ^11 the notions of 
the facr^d penman, which were plainly thofe of 
an ignorant people and unphiloibphical ages. 
When fuch 6f thefe philofpphefs as ^re divinea, 
endeavour to reconcile %o philofophica} truth 
thefe apparent contradidtiqns to i(, they do but 
Ihake the authority of the fpriptuyes, and fhew 
moft evidently how neceffary it is to keep th?o-i 
lo^ an4 philofophy eaclj on its proper bottom, 
and tp avoid at leaft, by cotnparing thef^ differ 
rent fyftemsf, to denionftrate th^t they are irre-* 
concileabkr St. AysTi^. and bthers paid, as 
dfvinesi, po riegjrd tp. cofmpgraphy, and flatly 
]^nkd the antipodes* The inquiHtors at Rom^ 
(3^edrt;h^t Q^iizi faw what hf fai^ he ftw, 
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and punifhedhiiTT very confequenfially for faying:, 
that lie faw it* - Several divines follow the fame 
nficthod. They enter into cofmographical difr 
quifixions no more than St., Austin, nor into 
allronomical any more than the Roman inquifi-. 
tors ; but content themfclves to take the hiftory 
of the creation according to the literal and ob- 
vious (enfe, as they find it related in the book 
of Genefis, and as' they would take any other 
journal or hiftofical relation. They who have. 
done other wife, and have found, upon trial, that 
this relation, thus underftood,. could not be re- 
conciled to nature, reafon, philofophy, nornatu*r 
ral theology (for natural theology teaches us to 
think of God in a manner very oppofite f o th*. 
ideas which Moses gives of the Supreme Being, 
and of his operations) have made ufe of two ex-. 
pjcdients little favorable to the mofaic hiftory : 
for fome have affumed it to be in this part wholly 
mythological and others, unable to wreft natu- 
ral philofophy into an agreement with it, have 
fo wrefted the text into a fecming agreement 
with their pbilofophical theories, as to make it 
plain that this text may be applied to any hypo- 
thefis^ With fome ingenuity, a Ikill in languages^ 
and a knowledge of antiquity. — — But I flop 
here a digreffion that might carry me infenfibly 
a great way, and that was intended only to fhew, 
that fince men have xu>t admitted, in favor of 
revelation, a fyftem of phyfics that is inconfift- 
ent with philofophigal trutli, there is no reafon 
for admitting, in favor of the fame revelation, a 

L 4 fyftem 
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lyftem of pneumatics that is fo too : whereas 
an hypothefis that has fome foundations of pro* 
bat}ility in natural philofophy may be admitted, 
for this reafon, by the philofopher j and even by 
the divine for another reafon, bccaufe it is not; 
inconfiftent with revelation. If it be faid that 
the pneumatical fyftcra, which eftablifhes fo 
many orders of fpiritqal beings, is not inconfift- 
ent with any knowledge that we have of nature; 
that it is properly a fyftem, becaufe it is cfta^ 
blifted on revealed authority ; and that if wc 
confider it in a philofophical light alone, and 
merdy as an hypothefis, it is better founded than 
the other % fince wc may aflume, that there is a 
world of fpirits, from what we know of our owrr 
ipirit, by a more direft and eafy analogy than 
• that by which we affume, that the plants are 
inhabited by corporeal intelligent animals : vf 
this be faid, the atifwer is obvious and decifive, 
That there are fuch fpiritual beings, as the au^ 
thority of revelation is brought to prove, may not 
be inconfiftent with fome philofophical truths, 
but is fo with others. Let it be^ that any know* 
ledge we have of natural philoibphy does not 
confradift this fyftem : yet is it fufpicious to th? 
^ft philofophy, becaufe unneccffary ; and in- 
confiftent with it, becaufe the reafons for the 
generation, to fpeak like the heathen, or the crea- 
tion, to fpeak like Jews and Chriftians, of thi? 
Vinnecpflary world of fpirits, the fuppofed man- 
ppr of their exiftence, and the ufes to which they 
?re put, pr fuffcred to put themfelves, with a 

mviltitudd 



ttms piAytMi^^' fo|)4rliiti^ arid iMsiifp 
ed^ to bis hy^d^ibs, fHuft b« f^lely rh^iilnt(tdi6A 

be €kfba«e^. Hcf mdf o^h" his* iiit^ei^ lo^ atfu 

ibpfofti to htn^ •, er may i^ti^ i¥i<A-e pi^idtiifS^iy 

ftill>t<*^«^6 iMiy afttehitbn t& f>\AM6j^cA' rcaf^ 

foftirtgy, by urjjing, tfti si time- t*ffl' conirc', i 

d#ic ajipoirtted of tfte Father, whfcrt'tWefy kfidi! 

v>\\)e be untifidi^aiiditvei^ fceming rtjitignartcy tif 

fes^n to revelation will be reContiltfd^; and tHai 

he is ccftTtented, as the jihffoffopher o'tight t« b6i 

to wait for tfot time; Tfhtr rattbi rtighl defef 

hh anfvttr till EiiiA*- cortits':' the Cht'U^rm till 

fhfc M'effi^s cbmcs' in his- glOfy,- atttf'ti!! thecbn- 

ftrmmation of things; Iii' the nttrfrt wh1fe;'4 

f)rt of tract Ihould take pfact betWiieh the di'- 

yihe and the pbflofophief : The fontter fh6ul(i 

fdrbcaf dhte vain a*tfcr#pt, of berldiirg rtiUbti t6 

ftippbit rcvelatiott iri tfirsc^fe- whtcMscfie'A 

done irt m^ny otHd*, ahd alrtoft always wikli 

Rotable prejodice to the httct. th6 pMb{6p\i6t 

fhould forbear to invade the*|)rb^Mnee'of th'ddit 

ytWe, on this conditibri'; andf^mrfrfedmfc'n'f hinli 

ft\f to afTcrt and prcmidcfe' natiVi'at tfacbTogy, 

MrwKpvit opj)oiittg it w- ftp^firttuYal Bdth of 

them 
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them might thus concur in receiving the hypo* 
thefis of planetary worlds^ which doeis not re-^ 
quke to be contraftfed with the other, nor (hould 
nave been fo by xne, if I had i^ot thought it ne* 
fjfflary to fliew at the f^me time» that there are 
probably finite created intelligences vaftly fupe* 
rior to the hum^n, and that there is however no 
Ibch gradation of intelligent beings, as raifes the 
moft elevated of them a jot nearer to thefupremc 
intelligence than the loweft. I oppofe this theo« 
logical fyftem^ and I defend the philofophical 
hypothefiSy the rather, becaufe by tbcfe mean% 
we may combat the pride and prefumption of 
metapKyficians in. two mofl: flagrant inftances, 
in the afTumption of a gradation pf the fame in- 
telligence and knowledge from man tQ God, a^ 
I have faid already, and in that by which ma|% 
is made the final caufe of the whole creation ( 
|br if the planets of our folar fyftem air worlds 
inhabited like ours, and if the fixed ftars . arq 
other funs about which other planets revolve, 
the celcftial phaenomena were no mpre made for . 
ps than we for them. That noble fcene pf the 
univerfe, which modern philpfophy has opened^ 
gives ample room for all the planetary inhabi* 
^nts, whom it leads, and even conftrains us to 
fuppofe. Where the fpirits of the other fyften^ 
rcfide was a qucftion eafily anfwered, when fupcr-* 
ftition and hypothefis made up the fumof theo-<> 
logy and philofophy. But it is not fo eafy to bo- 
anfwered now. A^e the good and pure ipirits 
in heaven? But where is heavnn ? Is it beyomj 
> ' ' aU 
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all the folar fyftems of the univerfe i Or is it^ 
like the intermundia of Epicurus, in expanfet 
})etween them ? Are the evil and impure fpirits 
in hell i but where is hellP Is it in the center 
of any one planet for every fyftem ? Or is it ia 
the center of every planet ? Do others wander 
in air ? or refide latent in every element ? Are 
they confined invifibly, like thofe that the Chi^ 
fiefe imagine, to certain countries and cities, to 
rivers and lakes, to woods and mountains i! Or . 
is it their employment to attend on particular 
men, the guardian angels of fome, or the devils 
and the tempters of others ; for temptation is 
afcribed to the evil fpirits ftill, tho' poileflion is 
fo no longer, I think, out of Spsun and Porta* 
gal, and other countries where religious igno* 
ranee prevails as much as in them, if any fucli 
there arc ?— ^Taptum 
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SECTION I. 

1HAD finilhcd the laft «ffay before I recol- 
lefted that there was fomething in Mr.' 
Locke's Difcourfe concerning the reafon- 
ablenefs of Chriftianity, very repugnant to what 
I have advanced about tht knowledge of the 
one true God, and to what I fhall have occafion 
to fay, on another occafion, about the ignorance 
of natural religion, under which it is fuppofed 
that mankind labored before the coming of 
Christ. I (hall not anticipate the fecond point^ 
but fhall beftow fome fflore refteftions on the 
firft, in order to, judge, whilft the fubjeft is 
frefti in my mind, whether I ought to retraft 
any thing that I have faid to you in converfation, 
or that has fallen from my pen upon the fub- 
jtft. If it appears, on examination, that my no- 
tions are not fo well founded in fadt and in rea* 
fon, as thofc of this great man, in the prcfent 
cafe^ 1 ihall fubmit with pleafurc to an author^y, 

that * 
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that I refpcft extremely in all cafes ; and if it 
appears: that they are better founded than his, in 
both, one ufeful leflbn will be the refult of this 
esj|minatioj[: /welhall }efrn how ^r^afe it is to 
take for granted any thing, in matters efpe- 
daily which concern, or which arc thought to 
concern, Ireliojon. that we have not ourfelves 
examined ) - and how ioexeufable it is to do this 
in cafes wherein we may be able, with a little 
pains, to judge for ourfelves. ^ 

The firft ar^k <^ uaQir^l jheology, In 
-which the heathens were deficient, according to 
Lfcr. I-PSWlil»« t^^n<pwWae of qoeCod, 

©fJIfer pf »u ^hiegs, Pe ^Amn at nHe fame 

^f, ,?ha?tljfi fH^r^i^ 9f nature, in «yecjt partoT 
l^gtjf?, ivi^smi^ tcyjdf nw4 iKici<y.i ^Qd tWr, 
ipy- 1^ JgOB^^^fm irf" himf^f. <fQd '>ra3 e^fy ^ tq 

S9^m '" .^ J^JfrfifflfB 4« ,i^ iili^, .<h»$ th(l 
ffSat}^ jpaside .ffl lifi^e i^ pf tj^qp re^n, thf« 
ibey fev l$m f¥)t^ " %iff: ;^n^ Ijuflt bUwJe^ *eir 
«* gi^#, Si4t il^B.ratwttwl ^id thjp^ing jpart of 
i* ,fnjK^ifi4,. M <«>P%(^> fp«*W^ ;lw Wt fufwcwie, 
« ijW^lte^ Sifid» Yfh«;i thejr fougbt ^r hiyi.'* If 
j|g?:^ tFUf nwf» as ij: i^iftoftcer^ai^vly, jthejhe»* 
|i>^>^9«W 9W^ S? gpfld Hiijt of ihfiir xeafiw, for 
jj^jght I C:a<9t.feej s^ ^p ChsiftiAn world* let 5his, 
if is npt tl» .«r*f jpn^ ^^d wntlwi^ljiflg, ijut. .»h«. 

^iopfil 81)4 tbi^jflfc iwc of mwkiwi w^m» 

fek. aod find tfef. «"9€ God : aqdi»ftft).we»«r 
jKJJIii «ifetf ^« H8S # tlip p^. 9^«|es, if .t]bi9 

be 
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be true, ic follows, that this great and funda'^ 
mental article of natural theology is difcoverable 
by a due ufe of human reafon ; and Mr. Locks 
acknowledges accordingly, again, that God .waa 
found by the wife and virtuous.: which is a limi- 
tation of no great fignificancy to his purpofe^ 
fince the vicious would have fought him in no* 
ftate of mankind, nor the fooliih have found 
him. But, fays this writer, the wife and virtu- 
ous had never authority enough to prevail on 
the multitude^ and to petfuade the focieties of 
men, that there was but one God. If he had 
proved, as well as. affirmed. this, he would only 
have proved, what no man denies, that fufficient 
means to reclaim men from polytheifin and ido- 
ktry, and to eftablifh the belief of one God» 
appear to h%ve been wanting in general, and to 
a great degree, as far as the meoK^rials we l^avc 
of ancient nations can fliew. He would /not 
have proved, that the l^ht of nature was infuf« 
ficient, nor that, the religion of nature was de^ 
fei^ive in this refpe(^. He would not have proved^ 
what he had in view to eftablifh, that the belief 
and worfhip of one God was t|ie national religion 
of the Ilraelites alone, and that it was their par- 
ticular privilege and advantage to know. the 
true God, and the true worfhip of him ; wfailft 
all other nations, from the beginning, adored the 
hoftpfheaveo, as Eusebius aflerts very confix 
deotly, tho* he is far from proving it.. 

• _ ^ 

EusEBius took much pains,, and ufedmu^h 
Vol. IL. M ar^ 
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art, I might Jay artiHcC) to (pread an opinion 
that this knowledge and all good theology were 
derived from the Jews, and from their icriptutesi 
say, that the plitology and philofophy of tha 
^hok learned world were purloined from thence^ 
4nd the heathens were plagiaries, who lighted their 
candles at the fire of the finftuary ; as fome mo* 
dern Eusssiu^ or other, Galb, I thinks ex- 
prdies himfelf. Jqsephus had gone before £u* 
sEAikjs in the fame defign i for thus far Jews 
and Chriftians made their cauft coihmon : and 
he had begun to falfify chronology^ that he 
might give his nation a furpriling antiquity. Ev^ 
SBBXi^s did the fame : and without taking the 
trouble of defcending irnco p^iculin, many idT 
\frhich are acknowledged by learned and . oitfao^ 
dox writers, I may fay, that from that thne m 
this, or to the time when by the revival c^ ht^ 
tcrs, iuad tlie inve&tton of pilnting, the know- 
ledge of antiquity wias made tnote^ cafy and 
cfuiKxion, much the fame . prax^e was con*^ 
tinued with much the fame fuccei^.^ Ancient 
memorials have been fbcged and altered for this 
|iarticular purpofe, mere aflumptions have been 
delivered as fa^ts^ and nothing has been negle(ft- 
'ed to giv^ not only antiquity, but illuftration,. 
to a nation that never had much of the latter out 
Kff their own writings, and thofe of Chriftianity* 
As the hiftory of the Jews was committed ta 
the care of their fcribes % fo the propagation of 
every learned fyftem, that could tend to the 
conBrmation of it by reconciling anachronifms 

and 
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and by coloring improbabilities. Has been the 
charge of a particular order of men among 
Chriftians, who had the monopoly of learning 
for many ages, and who have had a great fliare 
of it fince. This has been impofed on the bulk 
of mankind, prepared by their prejudices to 
acquiefcc under the authority of great names, 
and frightened from examining by die enormous 
|>iles of Greek, and Latin, andeaftern languages, 
ift Which fuch authors fdem to entrench them- 
felves. 

¥lotwttmtA9DWt this, i Will fay, and, 
if I know any thing, I £iy it on koowfedgt^ 
that thefe Entrenchments mt not tenable. They 
cannot be battered down always, periiaps, by 
the faiAe arms by which they are defemMt 
botiU^e I an), they may be iimiermuieds afid 
he who lean:h€S their foundadons will find that 
they are laid on fend. Jbsspicus and EvsiAiva 
will be of greet vfe to iiim againft thcmiblteSi 
Their wrkings are repertories of vahiable fhqs# 
ments, and of fuch as would be more fo, if more 
credit could be given to the fidelity of cbofe Who 
cite them. I have fomecimes thought^ that we 
might apply properly enough to tlto Jew, and 
the Chr^ian, author, what La Brov^&rs iays^ 
in his Chara£):^s of Psrault, that he qsicfiid 
fo many paflfages from ancient writerSi wldlft he 
attempted to prove the fuperiority ^£ the mo* 
dern9» that his works were read for the fiike of 
thefe pa0ag^s« 

M 2 Thinking 
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Thinking in this manner, I could qot fail to 
be furprifed when 1 found fuch aflertions as are 
mchtioned above, in a treatife writ by Mr» 
Locke. The common herd of writers copy 
one another in every point that makes for their 
common caufe, about which alone, and not 
about truth, they leem to be concerned. They 
affirm over and over fo pofitively, and fo long, 
things deftitute of proof, or evident fallities, 
tnat even the Uft grow into belief ; according 
to the practice of the court of Rome, as father 
Paul reprefents it, in her ufurpations. I (hould 
not have eafily fufpefted Mr. Locke of fuch a 
proceeding, nor of aff rpiing dogmatically what 
he had not fufficicntly examined. But he has 
writ below hiipfelf in thisjnftance, by going out 
oi hi& way, and ha$ aflunied the fpirit of thofe 
who write on. the Ikme fubjeft 5 much like Sir 
Isaac Newton, who loft himfelf in the vague 
probabilities of chronology, after having purfued 
with fo much fuccel^ the certainty of mathema^ 
tical demonftration. 

^ I MEDDLE not here with any thing that is 
faid. concerning that clear knowledge of their 
duty, which was wanting to mankind, as Mr. 
Locke affirms yery untruly, before the coming 
of CH&isTi nor with the theological part of 
this treatife. I confine myfelf to thefe propo- 
fitions : That all the heathens were in a flate of 
darkn^fs, and ignorance of the true God; and 
confequently that the belief and worfhip of one. 

God 
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God was the national religion of the Israelites* 
alone. Nowhere I obfcrve a want of that pre-? 
cifioh, which this great man is fo careful to keep* 
in all his other writings. As he 4oes not diftin^' 
guifh enough the want of a Sufficient knowledge 
of natural religion, : and the want of Sufficient 
means to propagate it> whith he rather confounds 
ia all he fays about them ; fo he ufes thefe two 
esrpreffibns, the true God, and one God, as if 
they were cxaftly fynonymous; whereas they 
are not really fo : and the explanation, and juf- 
tification of the diftinftion, in the prefent dif- 
pute, will fet the matter on a very different 
foot. It is not unity alone that conftitutes the 
complex idea, or notion of the true God. There 
is, there can be but one fuch Being: and yet 
a monotheift may be as far from the know- 
ledge of the true God, - as the ranked and mod 
fuperftitious polytheift. I have taken notice, in 
the precedent eflay, how the belief of one God, 
and of many, was reconciled in the heathen 
theology feveral ways : and what I have touched 
tnmfiently may be feen made out fully in the 
intelle<ftual fyftem. A polytheift, who believes 
one felf-exiftent Being, the fountain of all exift- 
cnce, by whofe immediate or communicated 
energy all things were made, and are governed, 
and who looks on all thole other beings whom 
he calls Gods, that is, beings fuperior to man, 
not only as inferior to the Supreme, but as beings 
all of whom proceed from him in feveral fubor- 
dinate rank«, and are appointed by him to the 

M 3 various 
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va^ous ufes and femccs for which he defigned 
dma in tht whole extrat of the divine economy *, 
lueh a polytheift, I fay, will approach neatly 
to true theifin, by holding in this manner 
nothing chat is abiblutely inco&fifteot with it : 
whilft the monotheiil, who believes that tbere^ 
h but one God, and aftribei to this God, whom 
he fliould eoncehre as an aU-perfed^ Being, the 
Wfy worft of human imperfeftions, is mofb 
eertainty ignorant of the true God, and a^ oppo^ 
Ate to true theifin as the atheift if nay, he is mor« 
injurioufly fo. Mr. Locks would have done 
hke himfeif, if he had made tbefe refledUons be* 
fore he had joined in the common cry : and he 
might have thought, perhaps, in that cafe» that 
the coming of Christ was neceflary to give the 
Jews true notions of God, as well as to convince 
the Gentiles of his unity. 

Instsai> <^ this, he ii^es the common opi-» 
nion for granted, fuppofes what is in qudtion, 
and does not fo much as attempt a proof. He 
£iys indeed, that *^ there was no part of mankjid 
u n , , ,, that had a greater light of reaibn, or 
^' that followed it farther in all forts of fpecula* 
".tiDoa, than the Athenians ^ and yet we find, 
*^ he adds, but one Socrates amongft them 
«^ that oppo&d and laughed at their polytheifm 
c& .,.. >> and we fee how they rewarded him for 
^^ ia.'"^ He quotes in the fame place the re* 
proach that St. Pak/l made to this people, 
«^ Ye men of Ath«n$^ I perceive that in al) 

!* ?hing§ 
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*^ tkingi ye arc too fUpwftitiqfui: for as I paffed 
*^ by^ snd beheld your dcvQtiqns, I found an 
^^ aluf with ^is iofcr^pitioii^ to the unknown 
*• Gq4*** If thde were m^anc for proofs of 
whM he aiierts» they were unluckily chofen. 
Mat^ of £aft is miftaken in one, and in nei<* 
tfaer of them ia there the lea^ color of arguments 
SocRATEij was fo far from oppofing the religii^ 
Qus wor(hip eftablifhed at Athens^ that he hel4 
it to be the duty of every citizen to follow the 
religion eftablilhed by the laws of his city, as 
we knPW upon good authority, that of XxNOr 
j'HpK : ^nd if we turn to the Euthyphro in 
JPt ATO, we ihall find him declaring, in his zeal 
£;>r polytheifm, againit all the traditions i^hich 
h^ judged (o be unworthy of the gods, the' they 
w^re believed and refpedted by the vulgar. This 
WM \m crime, ^e neither oppofed, nor laughed 
^1 pplytheifm, tho* he ceruinly believed the 
unity pf the Supreme Being. But the zeal of 
big9t$ in thofe dfiy9, as in ourrs, made it no lefs 
criminal to reje^ the abufes of religion, tl^an t^ 
profefs atheifin : and a f^&iQn in the ftate tooib^ 
advantage of this, to put him to death. 

J^vj if we fuppofe, fpr argument f^e, th^f: 
he was put to de^th fpr oppofing and laughing 
at pplyth^ifin aqd idolatry i if the Athenians 
were fuper():itio]LT$, as they were undoubtedly^ 
and )f they dedic^d an aitar to the unknov^i^ 
God, what wUJ all this ferve to prove ? It wiU 
prove only th^ men are apt, and even the moft 
. . . ; M 4 judicious 
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judicious fometimes, to ereft tlheir ijcanty know- 
ledge of a few particulars into a fuppofed gene- 
ral and certain knowledge of any fubjedt. A 
little traft of land pafies with them for the whole 
world, two or three nations for all mankind, 
and two or three thoufand years for all antiquity., 
Are we able to compare the Athenians very ex*- 
aftly in this rcfpeft, or in any other, with the 
people who florifhed at the fame time, and of 
whom we have ibmc accounts in hiftory and tra^ 
ditipn ? How much lefs are we able to compare 
them with fo many other nations, of whom not 
fo much as the names are comedown to us, or 
were known to them ? What argument then can 
be drawn from the polytheifm, idolatry, and 
fupcrftition of this little ftate, to that of the 
whole world, which is the point to be proved? 
or from the Athetiians in the days of Socrates, 
or St. Paul, even to the Athenians themfelves 
in the ages whereof the priefts of Sais talked to 
. Solon j nay to the whole race of mankind in 
tkefe, and ftill more ancient ages ? for even 
thefe Were not deemed the firft. 

i MIGHT leave the argument here, fince the 
Author of thcReafonablenefsof Chriftianity offers 
no other proofs of the fafts he advances. Biit 
I think mj^felf obliged to juftify my opinion, fo 
contrary to his, and to that of the whole crowd 
of fcholars, on whofc authority he refts. Great 
men t^ke great liberties, and expeft to be be- 
lieved on their words : and the difciples of Mr. 
5 LotKE 
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Locke have as good a right, as the difciples of 
any pbilofophef, to ufe the ^vVs hn. But for 
me, who cannot allow k to any in matters which 
I am able to examine, and who fhould think my- 
ielf obliged to give my reafons even for agreeing 
with him in all fuch matters, it feems ftill mort 
incumbent upon me to give thofe which induce 
me to differ from him : and I ihall do fo with^ 
out repeating much of what has been faid by me 
already. 

I HAVE faid in the former eflay, and I have 
given my reafons for it, that I do not believe 
mankind difcerned the unity of God in the firft 
dawnings of knowledge. But the imprefliohs 
of the Creator are fo ftrongly marked in the 
whole extent of the creation, and the idea of an 
\. all-wife and all-powerful Being, the firft caufe of 
all things, is fo proportionable to human reafoin 
that it muft have been received into the minds 
of men as foon as they began to contemplate 
the face of nature, and to exercife their reafon in 
fuch contemplations ; and this was long before 
the commencement of any traditk>ns that we find 
out of the books of Mosbs. Profane memo- 
rials (hew us the whole world, (aiid facred me- 
morials except the patriarchs and the Ifraelites 
alone out of this dark fcene) involved in poly- 
theiihi, fuperftition, and idolatry. But ftiU 
both facred and profane concur in Ihewing us 
fome gleams of light that break through thefe 
clouds, fome noti^cs^ of the knowledge and 

worihip 



^lorihip <^ the tnifi God, th^t w^w kept up 
among the fbiu q£ tma* They 3i^»r fm^t|y, 
and ikt; imprifeft they wero in tbcfe ticrKs* per^ 
haps, early to ii^, tho' kte with leQie^t CQ the 
beginning of cur mimd^Q and human fyftem. 
But (till they appear, and give us fufficient reaftm 
tocolleft from their appearances nmich more than 
diey fhew us immediaeely. 

It is ftrangc to obfcrvc how unwilling eeclefi- 
aftical writers and divines are to admit this truth : 
and if i$ often provqking^o ^cnrc that they, who 
haye ao iwore pretence to h^ bqlkved about their 
O^n religiont than the heathen vritfrs about 

tdielr^ prefume u> contr 4di<£fc vrhat eh^ lateer of 

tbefc affirm about their faith, in opfxifitioa to the 

inveftives ef Chriftian writers, cbo' they iipperi 

iD the ancient dQ&xxru of pagamfm, whom they 

^o not appear to hawe tnterpolatsd, and \xndtr 

whofe nanses thcfe is no ptetem^e to fay that they 

have ioipofed any furious bdoka on the worU : 

both which acatfuions are evidently true of 

our Chriftian writers in the firft, aiid» a& vf com* 

manly fay, th^ purcft, agf$ of Chriitiftnity. It 

b ftfan^er ftiU to obferve how little regard the 

feme perfono p^y^ upon tbt9^ head, ev^n tQ the 

opinions i^ the gteateft faints^ ^nd moft learned 

Bieo of their own churdi, I wiM quotr mmiy 

inftances. htt one fiafficc. It . fhall be taken 

from; Sc« Adstsb, who, anfwering a paflTage of 

WA^srrvs tko mainchean, ivhereio he makes the 

belief of me Supteafie Bemg the cMamon badge 
5 of 
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of pagans, Jews, and Chriftians, does not allow 
bdsed that the Chriftians took the opinioa 
of a divine monarchy from the heathens ^ hue 
U forced to allow that thefe were not fo givea 
1^ t«t &1& gods, as to lofe the belief of the 
one true God, from whoa every kind of nature 
pfoceeda ^. 

Ths polytheifm» fuperftition, and idolatry of 
j^gypc appear fo monftrous in the light in which 
we view then), that they furnifh the prificipal 
topics of every declamation ^gainft the theology 
of paganifm: and yet I perfuade myfelf that 
the knowledgie and worlhip of Gop in his unity 
had prevailed even there ia times unknown to u$« 
h^t it be confidered that the Greek«» through 
whom all our profane anecdotes concerning thi$ 
country have been conveyed, were not much acr 
^ quaint^d with it, nOr hadirelbrted to it in fearcli 
q£ knowledge till the reiga of PsAMM:iTiOHUSt 
that is, till feventeen or eighteen eentuiies after 
the eftabliihcnent of this monarchy, dating this 
eftabU&meat only from Mans^, ai4 bringing 
him down as low a$ he is dragged by Ma^^h aai^ 
Thax.£$) SohQUf and PvTBAOOiiAS wient thi«* 
tbcr nearly about the iame time, in the reign oi 
Crobscjs at fooneft; or ia that pf Camb^ys9 
at lateft. By thi$ chfOfiology k appears, that $ut 

• — .^— Genus noQ nfq^e adeo adr£dfos dcos eflc dikp{«s» 
qt opinionem amiit^re^t luuas veri Dei, ex quo eft omnis 
qiiaUfcun^ae natura. Lift. sCftv 

immenfe 
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immcnfe fpace of time, fufHcient for many revo* 
Unions in religion and government, wais elapfed 
before the Greeks bad the means of being well* 
informed about either: and the antiquities of 
Egypt might be as obfcurcly and imperfJ^fliy 
ieen by thefe firft philoibphers, ^ho went thi^ 
ther, as the Greek antiquities are by tis. We 
may pulh this confideration farther : and fup- 
pofe that the fame polytheifm, fuperftition, and 
idolatry that they found eftablifhed in Egyptr 
were cftabliflied there in the time of Orpheus, 
fix or feven hundred years before, or even in the 
time of Cecrops, Cadmus,. Danaus, or Erec-- 
THEus, who arefaid to ha^e carried colonies, let- 
ters, and civil inftitutions into Greece two or thre? 
hundred years fooner than Orpheus carried reli- 
gious rites and myfteries thither : and there will 
remain ftill, behmd all thefe events, an antiquity 
more than fufEcient for one revolution irf thec!v>- 
gical opinions, and in religious worfhip at leaftj 
and perhaps for more than one. 

I AM voting to grant more than Eusebius, 
or any one elfe, has proved : and yet this concet 
fion will only thruft the aera of Egyptian poly- 
theifin and idolatry back iqto a greater antiquity. 
It w31 not give any grounds to aflert, like Euse- 
bius, that the Egyptians were^poly theifts, and ido- 
laters, or profefled a fort of religious atheifm froni 
the beginning; nor that the Ifraelites alone knew 
and worlhipped the true God. It: may lead us, 
perhaps, to opinions very oppofite to thefe, and 

much 
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much better founded on profane, for I fliall not 
.yit eqnfidcr the Hicrcd authority that is alledged 
forthem^ and that is more fp in appearance than 
in-reality. The more ancient theeftabliflimentof 
golytbeifm and idolatry in Egypt is agreed to have 
bccflj the ftronger the argument grows, that may. 
be drawn from thofe notices^ that we have in our 
moft authentic accounts of Egyptian theology, of 
a purer faith and worfliip. The belief of one fu* 
preme, invifible, and incomprehenfible Being, the 
creator of all things, muft have been once firmly 
fettled in the minds of that people, when fo 
many ages of prevalent polytheifm and idolatry 
were not able to root it out, nor to efface the 
traces of the; worlhip of him. Public profcffion, 
and pradticc, the outward fyftem of religion, was 
altered, and the purity of it corrupted many ways, 
and by different motives. But nothing except 
conviftion could have preferved, from time im- 
memorial, in the fecret theology or inward doc- 
trine of the Egyptians, this fundamental article 
of all true religion, thcexiftence of one Supreme 
Being, creator, and monarch of the univerfe: 
and this article was fo preferved. Whatever er- 
rors the Egyptians, or their fcholars the Greeks, 
admitted into their theology, this opinion tinftur- 
ed every theiftical fyftem : and even they who 
held the world to be eternal, like Aristotle 
and others, held the world, and the deified parts 
of lij to be fo, not as felf-exiftent, but as eter- 
nal effefts of an eternal caufe. Aristotle 
argues in his metaphyfics againft the folly oiF 

fuppofing 
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fiippofing more principles th^a one : and ()toth(lig 
can be more exprefs thm the dofhine of Pi^n*' 
Nuson this pointy where he diftinguiftes be* 
tween priority in the order of time, and priority 
in the order of nature ; and makes the ^rotl^ 
coeval with God no otherwife, than as light is 
concerned to be coeval with the fun. 

The belief of one Supreme Being may iq^pear 
the more evidently to have been that of the 
Egyptians, publicly profcfled in the moft: ancient 
times of that monarchy, and held at all times in 
their fecret theology, from this confideration, 
that it was brought from thence by the firil of tht 
Gi^ks, wlio i?^ent thither for inftruftion, and 
that the fame doftrine was held by the laft of thofe 
who had ftudied this pbilofophy. ThalEs and 
PvTMAGOHAS, to fay nothing of Plato henr, 
who came long after, brought it into Greece, 
difguifcd indeed under bieroglyphical and myfti- 
cat repreiffitations, but yet too plainly caught to 
be miftaken for the contrary doArine* Ak axa*- 
«ORAi inade a more public ule of it by his writ-^^ 
ings, and has gone away with the honor of being 
the firft of the Gnseks who introduced a nous, or 
mind, into the cofmopoeia. Xhales was of the 
fame opinion as AnaXacoras: atid Evstaivs 
quotes very unfairly what this philofopher feid d 
water, as <^ the firft principle of ail things, with- 
out making any mention of that intelligence who 
framed all things trf' water according toTHALES*!.' 

• C*c. De nat. deor. !. i. 

. This 
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This ndciort of H Aoid thaM^ whicb svfc kh&w 
to have been wiy general^ by PiAjtaIiCh and by 
other autfaomiei) Waft very Hfio&icai too, and points 
up to M f gypttati original. The fe^mder of die 
ionic fed: had it^GRi thence Aloft eertainly; and 
Mosi&s «oo, if we give any <redit to SiMPticros, 
who fcmpkd not to declare, as I find him quoted 
by t>t. CuBWORtM, that the paffages in the firit 
df Genefis about the creation of the world were 
taken from Egyptian traditions. He called them 
fabulous, becaufe he was a zealous affcrtcr of the 
eternity of the world. But his authority will not 
make them pafs for futrh. Moses, who had been 
ioftru£ted in all the wifdom of the Egyptians, 
rnight believe them true upon much better 
grou^fKfe. Nay more, hetnightbe-direftedjif you 
pleafe, by infpiration to take from -them his belief 
of the beginning of things. Upon the whole. It 
is plain that the Supreme Being, the maker of the 
world, was acknowledged by the Egyptian theo- 
logy at the fir^ft period that has been mentioned. 

To prove that the fame doftrine was derived 
from the fame fource, by the laft of thofe who 
applied themfelves to the ftudy of Egyptian theo- 
logy, I fliall content myfelf to bring JamblIchus 
forward-, a very myfterious writer indeed, and 
yet pkinenough to eflablilh what wc contend for. 
He anfwers the queftions Porphyrt had a&ed 
of Akebo, under the name of Abammon the 
mafter of Anebo. He was a Syrian, a very 
learned man, and much more capable, probably, 

than 
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than any Egyptian of that age» to give a body of 
their divinity. Now wc learn by the eighth fcc- 
tioh of the book he wrote on this occaiion, that 
the Egyptian pbilofophy fuppofed a multitude of 
eilences, as they exprefled themfelves, and a mul- 
titude of different principles of . thefe cffcnces, 
from whence I am apt to think, that Pythago- 
ras borrowed his numbers, and Plato his ideas. 
They carried their inquiries beyond all the bounds 
of human knowledge, and they difputtd, as we 
do now, about words. But ilill it is manifeft, 
that thefe eflences, or principles, were deemed 
fubordinate to the firft caufe; for before them all, 
and before their firft god and king the fun, they 
acknowledged a Being, the fountain of all being, 
the root of all intelligible ideas. From this Be- 
ing proceeded, according to this theology, " ex- 
*' plicuit fe" in Gale's tranflation, that Being 
who is his own father, fufficient to himfelf, the 
God of gods, the father of eflences, from whom 
all exiftence flows. This was the doftrine which 
Mercurius Trismegistus taught-, and thefe 
were the. principles he placed before the aethe- 
rial, empyreal, and celeftial deities, concerning 
whom h? wrote a great number of volumes. That 
this is a rhapfody of nonfenfe, I agree moft rea- 
dily. But it may not be lefs genuine for that, 
and it is luflicient for my purpofe ; fince it eft:a^ 
blifhes the unity of God even more precifely, and 
lefs myfterioufly, than the athanafian creed.. 

» « • 

That Greek mctaphyfical refinements helped 

to 
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to render tJieEgyipttah theology le{sintell^ble, I 
ihalliiot cohtroireit •, tho' he mufb pafs for a 6of^ 
ixBtical pedant, who prdutnes to aiSrm that 
they <Uj3 fo» and pretends to be a competent 
Jis<)ge of the matter. Bat fure I am, fihat the 
fm&iodgxtf of it^ in this great point, is better 
^Ved by this quotation from jAM^LfOHua, 
Am. the liippored inonftrous heterodoxy of it bjr 
AHf a^thopi^ £us£Bivs brii^gs to juftify hi|i 
charge. He mffirais very pofiitively, in the third 
bo^ of his Evtogelical preparation, that no 
"Other goda^ befides the ftars, were acknowledged 
weh ia the hidden theology of the Egyptians \ 
tfant the.cteattion of tl^ univcrfe was afcribed to 
;the vHtbk fun alone ; and all things depended^ 
^according to it, on fatal ntceflicy, asid on the 
tnfidence <aCf the ftars, withbut the intervention 
of any ^corporeal being, any efficient rei^on^ 
Gbd^ gods, or invifible intelligent nature^. To 
maintatii this ftout affirrtion he quotes a frag- 
ittent of Porphyhy's letter to An£Bo, ^nd tri^ 
umphs tiMch ill ft, tfao' it makes nothing t& his 
t)urpofe% It proves ^t CuAZKEMon and Ibme 
i>thtr wnters had induced Porphvrv to doubt 
concerning tiua article of the Egyptian creed, 
and that he writ to his prieft to be informed of 
the truth. Osaerbmon was an Egyptian, and 
Sad teen -a prieft, as ANESowas: for neither 
tile comic poet, nor any other of that name, caA 
Ibe the peribn intended, as it feems to m(» PoR- 
FBTST might poffibly know nothing more of 
ixbn :'fab authority, therefor^ appeared faffi^ 
YDt.IL N ^ cicnt 
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cient to make Pouphyry inquire ; but it was 
not fnfficient to iitake Euserhjs affirm^ in^ flat 
contradiftk>n to fo many better authonties^ and. 
even to hi$ own inf other places^ This Ch asre* 
^M0K» I believe^ Was he who bad accompanied 
Aelius Gallvs in hisrroy^from Alexand^ 
higher up into Egypts and had been derided for 
his ignorance and arrogance by the whole com* 
pany. Strabo had been one of this company ; 
and EusEBius had read the fevenceenth book 
of his Geography, without doubt, wherein an 
-account is given of this important perfon. It 
is Ihameful, therefore, to fee bim quoted for 
the true notions of Egyptian theology. There 
were ibmephilofophersand learned men in ^ypt, 
very probably, in the time of Chaersmok. 
Btit the colleges of thofe amcient philofophers, 
under whom Eirooxus and Plato had flrudied, 
were defert $ or if they remained, they were be- 
come feminaries of priefts, who took care of £i- 
crifices, performed the other rites of fiiperftitioa, 
cxcrcifed all the craft of thieir order^ and took no 
pains to improve themfelves and others in know- 
ledge. EcrsEBius (hould have remembered that, 
if Ckaerbmon's authority was ; good iigainft: 
the Egyptians, it was of fbme force and 'wei^t 
againft the Jews ; which he would have been as 
unveiling to admit as JosEPHUS, ' who accufitd 
' C»a£rhmon for this rtzfbn of impoihire^ unlds 
' he had avowed in this cafe a. maxim, whfob lie 
' ilnd Jbs£iB|{t7S h^ve done little el£ than ^vowin 
others,* ^hat the fame 4eftimonf:i& good wheafit 
• • ^ . *- , .* «4hakes 
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makes for them, and bad when it makes ag^nft 

them* EvssBivs Ihould have remembered, whea 

he derided the comment of. Po&phyry on.thc 

rer(es attributed to Orphivs^ and when he 

aflced how the authori whoever he was, coutd 

fing of God, or mean that efficient mind that 

created the univerfe, who had never heard pf 

any fuch doftrine ^ he fhould hav^ remembered^ . 

I txf^ thac he begged the queftion, and fuppofed j 

iriiat he had not proved againft the Pagans^ '^^ -^ ' 



It has been obferred already, that the unit]r> 
of a Supreme Being muft have been once, a firft 
principle of Egyptian religion, fince it pierced 
through fuch an inmenfe feries of polytheifm, 
fuperftition, and idolatry. Here we may obfervc 
to the iame purpofe, that all the metaphyfical 
and theological refinements of Egypt, and Greece 
were not able to. remove this angular Drone of 
true theifm. When metaphylics and theology 
are made fcienoes,' and thefe (ciences become the 
pn^ffions. of orders of men, who increafe their 
confideration in the world, or advance their tern* 
poral mterefls,. by creating an appearance of ifty« 
ilery where there b none, or by increafing it where 
ici8,«the fimplicity of religion will be loft of 
xmitfe, and;:natttral theology iidll be transformed 
aiMo artificial.^ . We may find examples to cpn- 
Ssm this trudiin the Chrifti^n fyftem i and Imu);h 
doubt wheth^ the evangelifts^would uoderftaod 
the epiftles of St. P^ul, tho* one of them was bis 
fcribe, or Sb .Pavi» the works of St* Avstin* 
I N 2 tho 
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tho^ the fiunc tobk^o mudi of his thfcobgy frotsi 
the apofileu. This iiapgfcned in-thc E^pdan.fy'* 
fteth cf reUgion ; but this f andkimiaiuL artic]^. 
Ak tmxj of God) was ipreferved^ tho* darkened, 
and {lerptexed by Ac engf aftoioics made up6it» 
It. Such, were thofe whidi majr^ lie found in 
^%XTOj 6ndin the latter Pla^aonicians ; foch were" 
l^iofe Chichi have, and others which I might 
liawe dtcd from J a^mijuchus*. fitst^in kU of them 
the exiftcnce of a Sagceane Being', the Being of 
beings, « the God of gods, the ibuntain of all 
69eiftent«, the root of all intelligible ideas, was 
acknowledged.. 

* 

May one not thmk, without heing.too hypo^ 
dietical, that we ice. In the anecdote PtuT arch * 
telates concerning the beli^ and worffaip sf the 
people of the Theban dynafly^the laft ft^e of 
orthodox faith, and.bf natupsl religion in Egyp^f 
They adored the^*t>Ae God eternal, invilible, not 
^ like to any vilible obje&s, noirto be reprefented 
^ by them/' I u& Mr. Locke's^ wdnds^fbr if he 
had intended to defo-ibe this fiochandworflup^ 
frdm. Flutahqk, he could ^t,db!ave tiooei^ 
more exafhy ^ and yet thbis the defcription of 
that Godwhor. was notknown, according toJiiaV' 
till the light o£ thago^eLmanifeftsdohim lo ihr 
wodd. He might haveraf&JBtedjiifli as ti%ii)%^ 
tfaatno men but the J)ews> kneat howto rwi aoi 
iwrite before the cotnis^Df Gfanft; iheiauie mir 



• « 



^ Detdf&a at Osraiaa^ ... 
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ity <rf thcm^ kiicw \t ill^ » thty do ta this day, 
«^nd fome of them did not knovr it at alK 
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At wlaAt dme the triae God wjis- thus piiblic*/ 
ly ktto«(vn and Worlhipped in the upper EgypCiit^ 
is impoffibl^ to det'ermitie.' Bi>t we fee iri' th» 
hiftory afcribed to Mosbs, ^that he was kndwrf 
in the lower Egypt, arid the ^eigbouring coun- 
-try of theChanaanitesi, in thedaysof AsRAHiUrf,* 
The adventures of this patriarch and his- fbft, 
when their wives where^ taken from thenrt, ar* 
tokl in ieveral chapters of Oenefis a little confiP 
fedJy; but however they fervc td eftabMffii thi* 
iaft. No«man, who reads the twentbth ehaptef' 
'df Genefis, can doubt, whether it was the trutf 
'<7od, or* ' not, of whom the aiUthor mfeaht to' 
ipeak, and who appeared to the firftof the Abi-^ 
MBLECHs In his fleep. K^has been faid, I know,* 
ort this dccafion^, that ' God- manifcfted- himfek^ 
/ometimes to thofe who were' hot in his allienee^* 
or covenant, but that he did this always for the 
fake of his own people. He did it then, at tJiis 
time, to preferve Sarah's chaftity. Be it foV: 
But ftill he n^fefired lumfelf on this important" 
occafioa. The kin^g of Gerar knows hiiih, and< 
appeals- 1» his j uflice. God is pleaied to declare* 
that the kittg^s intentions were not criminal^ artd* 
that he had therefore kej)t him from the eofh«^' 
xiiiffion of the fin : a very unneceflary refttaint;" 
ftirely , fin^ ^*c king: did not intend to commit- 
it, fince his intentions were not criminal. ' God 
commailds, the king obeys, Afraha^x ititef- 

N 3 cedes. 
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cedes, and Abimsjlecb is reftored t;othepawer 
of begetting, and his wife and his cdncubines to 
the power of conceiving, children. The fame, or 
which is more likely, fome other ABiMBtscH 
had taken warning, and therefore as foon as he 
knew that Rebecca was the wife of Isaac^ he 
threatened death to any man who Ihould pitfum^ 
to lie with her, and bring fo great a fin pn him 
«nd his people. He followed Isaac to Berfabea, 
and there this king, his minifter, and his general 
defired to make a folemm league with him, be- 
cauie they knew that the Lord was with him"^.- 
The reafon they gave to induce him to confcnt, 
was not only that they had done no hurt to him, 
nor his, but that they had fent him from Gerar 
with the bleffingof the Lordf . Is the true God 
pointed more direftly out any where in the fame 
book? Do no; the AiiMBiBCHS acknowledge 
him, and conduft themfelves, on this otcaiioni 
as one of the patriarchs might havQ done f 

MfiCHiSEDECH muft not be forgot in this 
place, A thoufand idle gueifts have been made, 
and vajrious fables invented, about hip. St. pAut, 
in his epiftle to the Hebrews, Ihews great caba-r , 
liftical ikill on this fqbjeft -, and grounds on fuch 
forced allufions, as might pafs in the fchool of 
Gamaliel, the leaf): conclufive reafoning that 
was ever heard out of it- The hook of Genefia 
fays little of this king and prieft, but enough to 

, * T«eom cff5P DoBuniim. 

t IHimfimu$aaawbcncdi<yaacPojniw 

ihcw 
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htm that tbef tf ue God was known to ochera be* 
fi^cs the Jewiih line of patriarchs, and before the 
Ifraelit^ were a people. He was of Egyptian . 
lifce^ a$ fon^^ l^aye aiTerted without any grounds^ . 
I .believe^ of hiftory or tradition^ but not with* 
out an. air, at leaft, of probability. In all cafes . 
he wa$ prteft of the moft high God aa well as 
king of Salem. . As fuch he blefled AbIlaham; 
as fuch t|ie father of the faithful received his blef* 
fing ; as f|ich he paid him the tithes of his plun* 
der, whi^h is a title, by the way, for carrying the 
divine right of tithes farther than the moderation 
of the church has hitherto carried it^. Since. 
hf Was a prieft of the true God, as well as king 
of Sakm, or Jerufakm, are we to believe that 
his fubjedb were all idolaters ? The fuppofition . 
cannot be reconciled to common fenfe: and,finc& 
\y cannot, fure I am that the propofitions I coai'^ 
bat cannot.be fo, nay I have the authority of the, 
Bible on my fide. I fliall have it fo again before 
I have done. 

If I would proceed now, as learned men pre- 
fume to do very frequently, and without the leaft 
fcruple, I fnight venture to affirm, on thcfe 
foundations a little extended and improved, not 
only that the true God ^as known by the Egyp- 
tians and by feme of the people of Paleftine be- 
fore the vocation of Abraham, but that this 
patriarch, who became the father of the faithful, 

• What is here.faid, i$ fajd on the authority of St. Paul ; 
fori if we believe Moses, it may be that Mclchiseoech 
oaid tithes to Abraham. 

N 4 . tho* 
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thof iaid to liavt been bred an klolattr^ leanned 
thi&.on:liodox faith in Egypt, and the n«igbbow^ 
ing countries^ if hd was fabredinr his owm Bu^F 
aai not fcholar enough to preftime to^ affitm oii^ 
wild conjeftttie. I ds^e go no farther than fuft*- 
cient probability leads m^ and MBckta voach* 
ers fupport me. With tbefe on my i&df ^ I might 
gp on to fhew, that the unity <^ a Supreme Qod 
was taught both by the Chaldeans, and the m^ 
gi i and might reft on the proofs t^oqgbt. by 
CuDWORTH in his IntelleAual fyftem, by Hwe 
in his-Treatife concerning the religKHv of the an- 
cient Per(ian$5 and by other authors, leaving cri* 
tics, who are not able t^ fubvert the fyftems of 
thcfe writers, to nibble at fome particukecircunv- 
ftances. J^\xt I choofe to leap at once to theextre*- 
mity of the eaft^ and to fhew by> anecdotes lefii 
common, that a nation, lately kndwn, had, in aa^ 
great, oreven a greater, antiquity, the fame faith. 

The nation I mean is the Chinefe, who wil^ 
not be fufpcfted, one would think, of having 
had any cotnmunication with the Ifraelitcs, tho* 
I would not anfwer for fuch antiquaries as Hxte- 
Tius, nor others of that ftamp. The Chinefe 
have their pcntateuch as well as the Jews, and 
one Volume of it is as old as Fohi, the founder 
of their empire. Two other volumes contain re^- 
cords as old at leafl: as the deluge, and the two 
laft are collcftions from other ancient monuments 
publiflicd by Confucius, who lived fix hundred 
years before Christ, and was therefore elder 

than 



titan l^DRASi The Chinefe fcHoIars, as prodd 
ai the antiquky of theif nation as ever any of 
th<^ who difpfrtied formerly about theirs could 
be, might difregairf' o«r moft ancient traditions. 
Mid look on Mossa as a modern hiftorian. They 
might found- their incrcdutity on dieir crcdtdity, 
and their pofiiivenefs on their ignorance; which 
is the general cafe of bigots in the weft^ as well as 
in the eaft. Bu| for us, who have the happinefs * 
to live in this enlightened age, and. who pretend 
to C9caminc everything, and to judge accord- 
ing to evidtence, wie fhould h%ve no good grace 
to i^(% the clai&cal books of theCJbinefe. They 
cbttie. to m upon as good original authority as 
that of the Jews, tfiey^ contain as few things that 
ate repugnant to^ the general obiervation and 
eai^ience cf nsankind as any other ancient re* 
cords, and much fewer than fowe; and they 
have been preferved in a manner that gives them' 
a lingular authenticity, into which I will not 
en^r, becaufe it would lead me^hn, and might 
caufe fome invidious comparifons *. 

^ T»i« authenticity is fo well c(f ablifhed, that 
the atheifts in China are forced ta fubmit to it ; 
afN) tho* their advantage would be to rgeft thefe 
books, they endeavour by all the artifice of fo^ 
phiftry to drag a meaning out of them, which 
may ieem to fct the opinion of antiquity on their 
flde. The ancient fages among the Chinefe, 
like thofe <rf odicr-nations^ ctelivered riidr doc-r 

crines 
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trbes ia ihort apophthegms, in parabks an4 
allegories. They who followed were not fo la^; 
conic : bu£ even they dealed <nuch in .figure^- 
aady allegory allegorifing all^ory very often by 
way of qtplanation, the fi^nfe, which Mfas atfirft; 
obicure, grew XP be worfe than obfcure, if gre^w. 
io.be litigious. The parapfaraifs and CQiunoen*. 
uries multipH^, the difpptes incrieaieds and 
the labor, pn every fide hashe^n to. confirm difr 
ferent and oppofit^ opinions, by different expo- ^ 
fitions of the fame texL . The language, as well « 
as genius, of this people has i)elped to iocreafe > 
the confufion, notfo much indeed as'.if^ieic; 
i^ookshad.paflfed through ieverallaii^age^i Init) 
ikiil a gc^t deal from the icarcity of words and: 
the n«ccffity of fijp plying this drfcfl:, when:theyt; 
ipeakbynumberlefs infleftions and tones of v^ce, • 
and when they write by numbcrleis points and 
fW:cent$t 

* * * • * 

A jssuiT, who reftored the miffion in th^ 
laft century,* after it had been fome.time inj»r-:. 
rapted by the authority of the government, 
took a method which it is to the prefent purpofe ^ 
to mention. He engaged in the dilputc: that: was 
(;arrkd on between the theifts and the athciftSf^;. 
and maintamed, in concert with the former, that 
the ancient Chinefe believed and worfliipped onQ 
God. This God, the God of their fathers** 
denied by , fome, forgot by more, : and almofi: . 
ttnknown^ he declared to he the God whoiel 
revelation) and whofe will, be came to publiiH 

among 
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atxK>ng them. Neither %c» Aoi* thpTe vrhafirf-t 
lowed him have made many real .<;<my^Cts ^ . 
Chriftianity, nor pcrftiadcd thatpeopfc to bclicvt 
that his rel^ion was in former. timcii eftabUIhed 
amongft them, tho' many, pious frauds have beeQ . 
employed for that pqipofe. But. in the other . 
part there has been Jefs difficulty* and more, 
fuccefs ^ for the ftate of the dilute feems tQ r 
have^ood thu9f 

A BfiiNO called Xam Ti, which words fignify 
the Supreme King, appears in all their ancient 
books to have been worfliipped as th^ diipenfer . 
of temporal good and evil to n^ankind, Fohi 
offered viftims, and Hoam Ti built a templ^ 
(o this divinity. From this time, that Is, from 
an aer^ anterior ^o any of ours, th« iame wor- 
ibip continued, together with religious rices prac- 
tU^d in honor . of inferior fpirits ♦, who . are 
Ibmetimes called the minifters of the Supreme . 
King, and who ^rt faid by one of the inter^ 
preters of Confvciu« to exerciTc their offices 
^^ in hoc coeli ec t^rrae medio," to bring hhtC- 
(ings Qn the good, and punilbments on ;he 
wicked. The book Xu Kim fays ocpreisly, that 
t|ieir great emperor s^nd legiflatgrXuN iacrificed 
to Xm4 Ti, and to the fix principal Ipiricf, 
Another cUffical book mentions a very ancient . 
cdift, by which all the people are commanded 
(p pay honor, to the Supreme Emperpr of ku» 
ftl^i aind likewife «) the fpirits, that (he fpirits 

f Vide Co«?irc« 

may 



niiiy intercede for the happincfi of the people, 
*^ut pro popalo fla^tarcnt felickatem.** Such 
pafibges, aind a multitude of others to the like' 
cfeft, are found in ancient books of the Chinefe/ 
as we karn from the Jefuits, from whom alone 
vre can have* aay^tokraWc informatibn; and it 
Ihould feem that fuch authorities were fufflcient* 
to decide the controverfy, and to leave no doubt 
whether the ancient people of this country be-' 
lieved a God, or were atheifls. But the men of 
letters among them at this time profefs a fort of 
fpinozifm, to which they endeavour, to reconcile 
thefe pafffiges, and there are many examples m 
the Scientia finica of the extravagant paraphrafes ' 
they make for this purpofe. 

The atheift's infift, and. the theifts admit, 
that the wcg^d Tien, which fignifiies heaven, *i^l 
frequently dfed now, and was fo anciently,' as.' 
fynonymous to the wordii Xam Ti, .What the,* 
atheifts woujd infer from thence is obvious, but ' 
by no means cphclufive. Their forefathers ima- 
gined, as I believe that all the ancient people 
of the world did, and as aimod all the people 
of the world do ftill, that the habitation of God, 
and all celeftial beings^ was above that canopy 
which appeared to be fpread over their heads, 
and which they called heaven. From herjce the 
caftom arofc of emptoyihg the word which figni- 
fics the place pf rcfidence, for the word that 
d6tl6tes the being who -is fiippofcd to refide in^ 
it. But the argument^ that refiilts from the 

pro: 
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vtTe wiiick the adicift ^ouUi ma^e pf it. If the 
ancimt Chineft.lxad acknowledged ^ta higher 
^incqde tium natter and form^ nofiipTeine in^ 
^dligehc ^Beifijg, the words Xam Tiy far frcte» 
^ing ufed as :^pba7fn6tis to ^ word Tien,, 
^otild never hav^^come into xsk at ali. A mask 
"mbo ihould fay dt Pdda» Cfaiixa dedaied war 
-agaitfft the T^rtArs, or the emperor of China 
^id foy would fpeak as intelligibly as a man as 
l^ondioB would do, who (hould iky Great Brk^kl, 
er the king of Great Brk&in, dedkred war againfl: 
France. But t&e fame nianner of fpeaking tan- 
jfoOt dbtsun in k coantry that has nekher emperor^ 
4Eiorldng; ai^noPutchmaiei ever faid mdiS^ntl^ 
this ^Holland ^y or this the king of Holland 
:4id. This at^gunient nauft be the fl^'onger in the 
au^uths of Chkide theifts, becaufe la the fame^ 
-iMddks, where^ this wctfds w« have mefttkmed are 
"thus ufed/ the'lilpa^eex^Ke-of the ^fks^ 
<^f inountdns, rivers, and dCifts^^ and<^ i^e fi^^ 
^foris,- the fun, the moon, intf the planets, i3r 
taught: and yet ^(e TepaSriit^ ipirits, and the 
things over which they pre^de, are fpoken df 
wuh the fame liceiji^. . They are called indifie- 
rently the Ipirit of the mountain, or of the riveiv 
iund tfa« nioooilain^ior therwenr^ay^vthe verjr 
*isLnk words that ^eicnaplc^edtQ figoiiy the Sbr- 
•^fiifkations 'of a; city iufer employed tb fignify die 
vvdfiehcry fpirks.af that city. Oii'die whdbev ^ 
may conclude that a Supreme b^ix^'vbft knowft 
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to the ancient Cbinefe^ tho* fuperftition^ idolatiy^ 
and atheifm have been fo prevalent among that 
people fince» The ikcrificei performed with fo 
much order and pomp, fo . much reverence and 

-religious awe, the fafts, the purifications, and 
the other a6h of divine worlhtp which were 
prafcifed, were not performed and pradUfed furely 

.in honor . of matter and form, nor direfted to 
thefe vague ideas of the. human mind. The 

. emperefles who nouri(hed filk*^worm$, and weay- 
cd ornaments for the altars i the emperors who 
ploughed and ibwed annually, andraifed by the 
fweat of their brows the fruits of the earth, which 

. they offered on thofe altars, acknowledged with- 

.Qut doubt fome other divinity than Tai Kia, 
and Li. Thus we muft think, unlefs we can be 

. as abfurd as Eusebivs, and figure to ourfelves 

: a fort of religious atheifts, who acknowledging 
no deity befides dead and ienfelefs matter, yec 

: wotlbipped it, invoked it, and implored its aflift- 
ance. But this ibttifiiiiefs aod contradiftious 

. fionfenie CupwoatK cannot believe jncklent to 

. hiunan nature % and I piefume to think that 
moft men will bq of the lame mind« 

« ' . . . . «. 

SECTION IL 

THE particular proofs that have be« 
. brought, . or to which I have referred^ in 
:, this and. due i^fiirqgoing. eflay, • are Sufficient to 
;4eftttsy.tfae/crQ£t dE the affirttons to which Aof 

. ' , At4L i^fpCA* 

* «t 
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are oppofed. But it may be proper to Jhew far* 
ther, that if there witfre so fuch particular proofi 
of the acknowledgment of the one true ^od by 
pdier nations bcfides the Ifraelites^ yet the aflVimp- 
tion, that he was acknowledged by them akme^ 
and that all odier nations were polythdfts and 
ideiaters from the beginning, would deferre 
€0 be rejected' for its abfurdity; fince it will be 
found inconfiftent with the tenor of the mofaical 
hiftory, when we uke fcripture for our guide^ 
4ind with all the ruks of judgment that obfer- 
vation, experience^ and good fenfe fi^geft to 
us^ when we confider the human charafter and 
the courie of human affairs. I am not furpriied 
when I meet in Boghart with fuch an aflectimi 
as this boldly advanced, that ^^ there was , no 
** church before the deluge except in the family 
*^ of S£TH;'' and that after the deluge^ tilt the 
coming of Chaist, God made himfelf known 
to no people except to thofe who were of the 
*' race.of S£M *!^ But when I meet with fuch 
aifertions as I have quoted from Mr« Locre, in 
an author who lays afide the comments and fyf- 
terns of divines, and betakes himielf to the fole 
reading of the fcripture$, I confeis myfelf fur- 
.prifed to the laft degree at the weakne& of the 

ftrongeft mindd. , .. 

i. . . . •• 

\ . . . 

:., Wb. h»st, 5i.g*hing to do here with the ani;e- 

d"dx}vian:W^14.: We leave the ecclefiaftical hit 

CQry of ,it to Bochart, ^nd the natural to 

'* 6eog« Sac. lib. i. c. u 

BuRWIT* 
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f URMT. But if ^¥e cMiyk the Bibk for what 
pa&d oft^ *ibe dek)ge^ «a4 k }tb *iir (irefoiii 
parpofe, mt fkaU fi*cl that ihc^bwrlodjec of xlte 
one crue <ioii) derived to KoAb ifrbnt A'dam bf 
uiudteiTUffted fucceffib&y and confiriticd to luai 
|>y nMkf jpamcufatr rerdations^ inuftiiafe:beeft 
coffimion 1K> jihiv 'aind to hb famUft ^ mbdl 
4S thoTe ^anacular precepts whtdi he is iakt M 
^ave receivcdf mm the meuth of God^ and *wliidi 
are caHed precepu noacbidxrum. The jfons of 
J^l^OAH, therefore^ yifhtn they difperfed tfaeoii* 
lelires to re-people the worlds tni-tSt hsnre carried 
this knowledge wkh tiieni, and liavt commum-* 
cated it to their ddcend^ts^ ia all the &ctld- 
.menu they made, ^d in all the colonies tiM 
were propagated ftotn thefe. 

Thi$ is ifo 4;vldeAt that it would Vafkt nodif- 
pute in any fiimlaa: cafe : and yet, ibr reafonsndt 
hard to iind, nor .proper to avow^ it is denied iti 
this. LACTANtritrs fiiys'*, that Ham the foti 
. of Noah fettled in Arabia ; snd tUat, mn imitiig 
. received the worfliip of God by tradcddn from 
hi$ father, the nation, he founded was the firft 
that knew noc God A ftrange a^erdon hldeed, 
aind Xudi m one as cannot be tn»e, if the facred 
hiftory be fo. We read there f, that the J^tri- 
arch lying drunk and naked in his tent> and this 
imgraciotts ^iT fedng ban in tfadt indecat con- 
dttita^ he told it to his brothers i that Sim aifd 
J At»B£t went rrscrently backwards^ faw. noc 

• Dc orig. En e. 4« i<ith* fee 

their 
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their father's nudity -f, and threw a cloak over 
him. After this, Noah pronounced the pro- 
phetical curfe againft Chanaai^, the fon of 
Ham^ who was to be the fervant of the fervantfe 
of his brothers || : and this prophecy, it is faid 
by BocH art and others, had it's cottipletioh 
when the Chanaanites were fubdued by the 
Ifraelites. But whatever criticifms good or bad 
may be made on it, and whatever refleftions the 
punifhment of Chanaan^ who had nofhare in 
his father's crime, may fuggeft, this gave the 
Ifraelites the fole title they had to the land of 
promife by the grant God made of it to the po^ 
fterity of Abraham^ and was employed to juftify 
all the cruelties they exercifed on the Chanaanites^ 

This unfortunate perfort was not only puni(h-» 
cd in hi? racej as the prophecy threatened, but 
his name and memory are cruelly perfecuted to 
this day by the unrelenting wrath of Jewifh and 
Chriftian writers* Some have accufed him of 
gelding his father, and fome of committing in^ 
ceft with his mother. He was banifhed^ they fay, 
to the fcorching climate of Africa, and the co- 
lor of his pofterity is a lafting monument of the 
blacknefs of his crimes. He not only prcferved 
and . propagated the necromancy which he had 
learned of the lafcivious. angels before the de-<. 
luge *> tut he became himfelf an objcft of ido* 



* i«« 



•f- Patris virilia nbn viderunt. 

II Senrns fetvorum erit frattibUs fuis* 

* fiocHART. Geog, fac* libi iv. c. i.. 

yot. IL O latry, 
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ktry, as be had been an idolater, and was wor* 
Slipped under the nanic of Jupiter Hammo^t* 
They who can believe all this, may believe that 
polytheifm. and idolatry were eftablilhed imme- 
diatcly after the deluge. But they, who are not 
quite fo credulous^ will fee that fuch Opinions 
are irreconcileable to the fcriptures^ and to com- 
mon fenfe* Noah might be as angry as he 
pleafed with his reprobate fon, and might con* 
ceal from him as many traditions as he could ^ 
yet ftill this fon had been an eye-witnefs of the 
deluge, he had been faved with the reft of the 
family in the ark,^ he had affifted his father with* 
out doubt in building it, and in making all the 
Other preparations for that great cataftrophe, as 
well as for the i enewal of the fpecies of animals^ 
and the reftoration of things afterwards. Is it 
poflible to conceive that he ihould not have 
lieard,. whilft they floated together over the 
drowned worlds who that God was by whofe 
power it was drowned, and what thofe crimf^^ 
were which had drawn this aftoniihing deftruc* 
$ion on mankind i It is impoflible. His father 
could not conceal this knowledge from himb 
Ham knew the one true God mod: certainly^ 
and bad often joined in the worfhip of him. He 
could no. more be ignoraat of God» than her 
could be of the deluge. 

This is fo very plain, that it cannot be di- 

reftly^ nor generally, denied, whatever expref- 

fions may be fom^times ufed by mea whom learn* 

• . 5 - iflg 
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ing emboldens, and zeal is apt to tranfport* 
But then the chronology, founded on the ge^ 
nealogies in the book of Genefis, fuppofes the 
tradition of thfefe revelations, by which God com- 
municated himfelf to man, to have been preferved 
fo little a time after the deluge, that it gives a 
color to fuppofe all the nations of the world, 
nay even the defcendants of Sem, ignorant of 
the one true God : and on this afllimption, pre- 
fumptuous dogmatical perfons, who affeft to be 
in the whole fecret of the divine ©economy, 
cftablifh the reafon that they aflign by another 
affumption for the eleftion and feparation of the 
pofterity of Abraham from all other people* 
Infinite wifdom, it feems, cbuld contrive no 
Othler expedient for continuing the primitive 
faith and worfhip, for fuch that of the one true 
God was (by thefe accounts, among the defcend- 
ants of one family that had repeopled the iearth, 
except this of reviving them, and continuing 
them by fuch a feries of revelations and iniracles 
among one people, as would have made any re- 
vival of them unneceflary among any other j be- 
caufe they would have been more than fufficient to 
Continue them uncorrupted over the whole world, 
not only till the vocation of Abraham, four hun- 
dred years after the deluge, not only till the 
coming of the Mefliah, two thoufand years after 
that, but eVen to this hour, and to the confum- 

mation of all things. 

< 

Some place the aera of idolatry precifely at Se - 

O 2 RUG, 
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tvGy who was three generations older than Akr a- 
HAM. Sir John Marsham thinks it a very 
proper date *. A probable one I am fure it is 
not ; nor indeed a proper one for any purpofe, 
except that of making mankind idolaters jufl; in 
time for introducing the vocation of Aeraham. 
This migjit render it proper for Eusebius, Epi- 
jPHANius, and all the tribe of Jews and Chrifti- 
ahs, who have employed every literary artificfe to 
confine the knowledge and worftiip of God to 
the chofen feed, and to reprefent them as the 
fole objeft of providential care for twenty cen- 
turies. But I think that the learned and judi- 
cious chronicler has not deferved to be ranked 
among this partial aud collufive tribe- We 
. might call them the blind tribe too, fince they 
muft not have feen (unlefs you fuppofe that they 
faw, but depended on the blindnefs of a then 
ignorant world) that this knowledge and wor- 
Ihip could not have been as confined as they fup- 
pofe it from the time of the flood, unlefs God 
had by one continued miracle concealed himfelf 
tvo eftablifh the kingdom of the devil, and al- 
tered the very nature of things to make fo im- 
portant, fo univerfal, fo indifputable a tradition 
die before it's time, and> as we may fay> at 
once.. 

When the fame perfons attempt to eftabliOi 
the credibility of the mofaical hiftory, they do not 
infill alone upon the divine infpiration of the au- 

* Can. chr^n. fac. 4, 

thor 
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thor but upon the ordinary means that he had of 
knowing, with the greateft certainty, all that we 
find related in the pentateuch. Thefe means 
were the traditions which they fuppofe to have 
come ffcfh and authentic to him through a very 
fmall number of generations, tho* from a very 
great antiquity. Ada^i lived nine hundred and 
thirty years; aad the deluge, happened fix teen 
centuries and an half after the creation. Noah 
therefore, who wasi born fix hundred years 
before the deluge,^iiad lived with thofe who had 
lived with the firft of men. Noah continued 
alive three hundred and fifty years after the de- 
luge, that is, within feventy fix years of the vo- 
cation of Abraham 5 and Sem the fon of Noah 
died juft as many years after this vocation. From 
Abraham the traditions pafled to Isaac,* and 
from him to Jacob •, and all the perfons who had 
converfed with this patriarch could not be dead 
in the courfe of a century, which intervenes be- 
tween the deceafe of Jacob and the birth of 
Moses. Thus you fee that the traditions from 
Adam, to this legiflator and hiftorian, pafled 
through about feven generations, and from 
Noah to Abraham, and his cotemporaries, 
through one or two at moft, according to this 
chronology^ 

Let us take now this chronology for good> 
whatever objections may be made to it, or how 
precarious foever the principles of it defer vc to be 
eileemed* But then let us a(k every man of 

O 3 fcnfe 
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fcnfe and candor who receives i^[, whether he . 
can perfuade himfelf that in the days of Abra* 
HAM, about four hundred years after the deluge, 
nay much fooner, in the days of S^rug, the ex- 
ift.ence of that God who had deftroyed and reftor* 
ed the world, in fo aftoniihing a manner juft be- 
fore, could be wholly loll in the memory of 
mankind ? I fay juft before, with very good 
reafon ; becaufe the diftance of three or four 
centuries, when the lives of men were reckoned 
by centuries, may be called properly "juft be- 
♦* fore." The deluge was an event as modern to . 
Abraham and the men of that age, as the refto- 
ration of king Charles the fecond is to us of 
this age. Could the belief and worlhip of God 
be loft by the defcendants of Sem, an hundred 
years before the death of Sem ? Could they be 
Joft even during the life of Noah ? Is it poffible 
to figure to ourfelves the children of thefe holy 
patriarchs profeffing polytheifm, and praftifmg 
idolatry, under the eyes of their fathers ; and 
Abraham, for inft^nce, educated in the reli- 
gion of the Zabians, a new name given by our 
learned men to the Chaldeans, after Mahometan 
writers, whilft Sem was ft ill alive ? Once more : 
Is it credible in the loweft degree of credibility, 
that the Chaldeans, who were able to give Cal- 
listhenes, two thoufand years after the flood, 
^ftronomical obfervations of as great a number 
of years at leaft, fhould know nothing of the 
flood, of the occafion, of the author of it, in a 
WQrd| of the true God^ in lefs than four centuries 

»ft?r 
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after it had happened ? Thefe improbabilities arc 
fo very monftrous, that it is marvellous any men 
fhould be hardy enough to impofe them, or filly 
enough to believe them. When MaimOnides 
is gravely quoted to prove Ter ah an idolater, 
I let my book fall with aftonilhment. As foon 
would I quoteNAVARETTE, a Spanifli miffiona- 
ry, to prove that the firft coin, of which we 
have any knowledge, is that made by' Terah 
the father of Abraham, at the requefl: of king 
NiNus, and for thirty pieces of which Judas 
fold his mailer. 

I KNOW that Joshua is introduced in the 
twenty fourth chapter of the book afcribed to 
him, fpeaking in the name of God to the chil- 
dren of Ifrael, and telling them that Terah, 
the father of Abraham and Nachor, had ferv- 
ed ftrange gods. Now that here and there a 
man might begin to corrupt the worfhip of the 
crue God, even in thefc early days, isjuft credi- 
ble. But that the true God (hould be unknown, 
and idolatry eftablifhed, at that time, is what I 
affirm to be incredible. Let commentators puz- 
zle over the text, or take the faft as they find 
it without any examination, it will become other 
men to believe that fomething has happened to 
the Jewifii records, like that wliich happened to 
thofe of another ancient people, the Phenicians ; 
and that if the fcribes of the former have not 
corrupted their hiftory, as Philo Byblius, who 
publifhed a Greek tranflationof Sanchonia- 

O 4 ^'thom 
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THON in the reign of Adrian, complains that 
tV priefts .of the latter had corrupted theirs ; 
we may fuppofc at Jcaft, as fqmc even of the 
Jewifh doftors have done, that the genealogies 
of the Bible, f^r from being complete, are im- 
perfeft abftrafts •, or that they have been com- 
piled, as father poyqirET, ' at his return from 
China, wher? he had refided three ^nd twenty 
years, aflured mg that thg chronqlogigal table in 
tl>e Scicntia fmica had been. This table is 
compofed pf cycles ofthreef(pQre years each, and 
^11 th^fe cycles appear to us unbrojcen. But thq 
learned Jefuit averred, that In the originals many 
of therp wanted the beginning, and many of thetn 
the end. So that the fpace of tinje p which 
this table refers could not be (horter, but mighf 
he immeafuratjly longer, than the chronological 
table hjs brethren had piit together reprefents 
\u In a \yordj, it \^il| beconfie reafonable men 
%q afl^jme any hypothefis rather, than to believe, 
f gainft univerfai e:?perience, the leaft difputablc 
analogy, and the plaineft dift^tes of common 
fenfe, that the knowledge and worlhip of God 
were entirely forgot, whilft the preachers of 
both, and the eye-witneflcs pf the deluge, wer^ 
Hjll alive, 

Let us biplieve, pn'the authority of Moses, 
that God, trufting neither to the impreffions of 
himfelf that are vifible on the whole face of 
pature, nor to the reafon he gave to man, com- 
municated this knowledge, and directed this 
^ '^prfliip, 
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worlhip, by immediate revelations. But let us 
not be fo abfurd as to believe, on any authority, 
that fo many fignal revelations, and aftonifliing 
miracles, attefted by evidence unqucftionablc, 
and delivered down by immediate, not remote, 
tradition, could be forgot fo foon 5 nor that they 
could be remembered, and the great truths they 
copimunicated and confirmed, be forgot. All 
thefe muft have continued ftrongly impreffed on 
the minds of men much longer, even in the or- 
dinary courfc of things. They muft have con- 
tinued to be fo not only in the countries where 
the re-peopling of the world began, but wherever 
the founders of nations led their colonies from 
thence : which they began tt) do in the days of 
Fhalec, that is, abojiit a century after the flood. 
If we believe, on the authority of Moses, that 
God made lymfelf known by revelations and 
miracles to all the men that were at a certain 
time in the world, and from whom all the 
nations of the world defcended ; we cannot be- 
lieve, on the fame authority, becaufe we cannot 
believe confiftentjy with it, that his being and 
his worfhip were unknown to any of thiefe, or 
forgot by any of them in the courfe of a very 
Jfew years. The fame authority would be made 
thus to contradift itfclf. In the cafe of another 
hiftory we fliould fay that neither might be 
true. But in the cafe of this we may fay th9 
both cannot. The firft is a plain, independent 
fad, that muft be reputed true on the wholp, 
Ijr^i^tever dii^utes ma^ arif^ abou( circwnftances^ 
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OF the biitory muft be reputed fabulous. But 
the other depends on a chronology very liable ta 
miftakes, and not afFe6ting the truth of the 
former. That famous aftronomer, Cassin^ 
took the pains to (Calculate backwards^ a remark* 
able ecBpfe or two,, that are mentioned, in the 
ancient Chinefe annals. He found that fucb 
eclipfes^ had been, but the dates were not exaft. 
Juft fo we find that the one true God was eclipf-i* 
cd, if I may ufe this expreffion ; but tho* the 
eelipfelafted long, and lafts to this hour in fome 
partsv of the world, it could not begin fo early, 
nor fpread fo univerfally, as fome men would in* 
duce us to bdieve. Will it be faid that the con- 
ftifion of languages, which began at once in the- 
plains of Sennaar, and was followed by the dif- 
perfion of mankind into all the parts of the earth,- 
2$ the ftory is. generally, tho' erroileoufly, under- 
ftood, interrupted or corrupted tradition, and. 
gave occafion to the immediate cftaWilhment of 
polytheifm aqd idolatry ? But the argument to- 
be drawn from this famous: e\rent will prove 
the very contrary. Tho* languages were con- 
founded, memory was not deftroyed; and the 
knowledge which had been common to all men 
whilft they lived together, and formed but one: 
community, was continued, and delivered down 
in different languages, after this divifton. The: 
Ipowledge waa difperfed, as tbofe who had it' 
were difperfed; and the fame truths were taught 
then, as they are now, in different tongues. Nay^ 
farther, thi;3 very confufion,, and the difpcrfion of 

mankind, 
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mankind, which were brought about in fo mi^ 
raculous a manner, and by an immediate aft of 
the fame omnipotent being who had fb lately 
deftroyed^ and now reftored, the world, would 
have become, if this had been the cafe, the 
ftrongeft confirmations imaginable of the truths 
that were known before ; and with the renewal 
and confirmation of thefe truths in their minds, 
the fons, of men would have fettled themfelves 
in feveral countries, and have given beginnings 
to the feveral nations. Among thefe, therefore, 
^nd in oppofition to truths fo well lyiown, and 
fo fignally confirmed, it was not poflible that the 
zabians, and the magians, and every other feft 
of idolaters, ihould arife, till by a long traA of 
time, and a multitude of revolutions in the affairs 
of mankind, true primitive traditions, and ge- 
nuine theifm, began to decay together. Then, 
and not till then, might prieftcraft prevail, which 
Mr. Locke efteems an obftacle to the progrcfs 
of true religion, and which I believe, on prin* 
ciples founded in the mofaical hiftory, to have 
been the great corrupter of it aiker it had been 
eftalpliihed. I might eafily illuftrate and con* 
firm thefe opinions, which are both true relatively 
to different times, and difl^rent places, by exam- 
ples drawn from hiftory, and even from the expe* 
rience of our own age ; from what pafles in 
countries where the propagation of Chriftianity 
is attempted by miffions, and in thofe where this 
rdigign is already eftabliih^d. 

SOMS- 
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Something ftrongcr than this may be ob- 
jofted to me. It may be ftid, that whilft I 
argue on probable reafons, and endeavour to 
fliew that the true God, and the true worlhip of 
him, could, not be forgot, nor polytheifm and 
idolatry be eftablifhed, as foon as they are faid 
to have been, among the nations of the world ; I 
do not enough confider what palled among God*s 
chofcn people, in inftances where no fuppofition 
of anachronifm will help me to evade the force 
of fcripture authority. Some pert divine may 
bid me defcend a little lower in the hiftory of the 
Bible, and learn there how fhort the duration 
was, even among this people, of thofe impref- 
fions which revelations and miracles fhould have 
rendered permanent, and almoft indelible, ac- 
cording to me, even among the other people of 
the world, who were left to walk in their own 
ways. I do fo again, as I have done already 
often, and T find that the pofterity of Abra- 
ham, or the children of Israel, as they were 
called, after that fome myfterious perfon or other 
had changed thC' name of Jacob, who worfted 
him at wreftling, inio that of Israel v 1 fay, I 
find that they were become idolaters before their 
deliverance out of Egypt, confirmed, hardened 
idolaters, and fo accuftomed to the manners, 
a»d wedded to the fuperftitions of the Egyptians, 
that however Moses drew them forth as a fe- 
parate people, there feemed to be, as Eusebius 
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himfelf confefles it happened he knew not how, 
no perceivable difference between them and the 
Egyptians. This may well appear the more fur- 
prifing, if it be true, according to the common 
reckoning, that Jacob died Icfs than two cen- 
turies before the exode, that Joseph died aboift 
fifty years after his father, and that Levi had 
not been dead fo long when Aaron was born, 
and Moses after him. How this could hap- 
' pen, neither Eusebius was able to account, 
nor is any man elfe. Dr. Spencer * takes 
pains to prove the faft : and it is fomething odd 
to fee the authority of Eusebius and Theo- 
PORET, of Maimonides, and R. Juda fuper- 
fluouQy employed to confirm what the Bible 
had proved in feveral places to his hand. But 
when he goes about to reconcile the faft to fome 
notion of reafonable probability, he fucceeds Hill 
worfe, and does as much too little, as he had 
done more than enough. The learned writer 
thinks that, if this people had been treated in a 
better manner by the Egyptians, they could 
however have hardly avoided taking up the bar- 
barous manners of that nation to which they 
had been fo long accuftomed. But he argues, 
a fortiori, that this was inevitable, becaufe they 
endured a cruel fervitude in Egypt, and be- 
caufe fuch a fervitude renders men little atten- 
tive to religious matters, and difpoies them to 
conform to the manners and genius of th^s 

* De leg. Heb. rit. lib. i. c. r» 

mafters^ 
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mafters *. Now the very reverfe of this maxim 
and this reafoning feeips to me to be true. The 
fear of ftripes may produce, whilft it continues, 
fuch a conformity in outward fhew, but it caa 
difpofc men inwardly to embrace the manners 
and opinions, religious, or others, of their ty* 
rantSy no more than it can difpofe them to love 
their perfons : and even the appearance of fuch a 
conformity will ceafe whenever the flavifh eftate 
ceafes. It will not only ceafe, but the flaves be- 
come freemen will throw off every badge of their 
jQavery, and prefer the manners and opinions of 
thofe efpecially by whom they are delivered, to 
fuch as they profefled through fear, when they 
were under the lafh of their talkmafters, " pugnis 
*' fuftibufque faevientes -}-.'* Tyranny may make 
hypocrites, it can never make profelytes. Who- 
ever has ftudied the human nature, and been 
careful to obferve the courfe of human affairs^ 
muft think it repugnant to both, not only that 
the Ifraelites fhould forget the traditions of their 
fathers, and the God of Abraham, of Isaac^ 
and of Jacob, in fo fhort a time, but that they 
ihould have been as much wedded to idolatry^ 
as the Egyptians themfelves were. 

But if this be ftrange, it is ftranger ftill to 
obferve how little efFcft revelations of public 

* • "iram tcfvitis aatem, et infelix vivendi conditio, homi- 
Bum animos anguftos reddtfre iblet, reram coeleiftinm cai^ 
tacuosy et in dominorum fuorum mores et ingenia pronos» 
Sp B N c E a ubi fupra. . . f Ibid. 

notoriety. 
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ixHortety, occafional, and conftant or ftanding^ 
miracles before the exode, at the exode^ in the 
wiklernefs, in the promifed land, under their 
judges, and under their kings, had on the fame 
pepple. They forgot the true God, even whilft 
he condufited them vifibly through the defert. 
They revolted from him whilft the peals of thun- 
der, that proclaimed his defcent on the mountain, 
rattled in their ears, and whilft he didated his 
laws to them. All the power that omnipotence 
could exert was not fuiEcient to revive m the 
minds of this ftubborn generation the faith and 
piety €£ their fathers, nor a due and lafting fenfe 
Qf that reUgion which they had certainly followed, 
for fome time at leaft, after their fettlement in 
Egypt * : and Dn Spencer therefore might have 
termed their manners barbarous with much more 
reafon , than he applied that epithet to thofe of 
the Egyptians. As the means of conviAion, 
and the motives of fulHniflion to the religion that 
MosES inftituted, continued, and increafed, fa 
did the xndocility, and apparent incredulity, of 
this elcft people. Neither the promifes nor the 
thriatenings, the rewards nor the punishments, 
by which God endeavoured to attach them to 
himfclf 5 neither his condefccnfion in wearing 
their crown, and in governing them like an earchly 
monarch till they depoied him^* nor his conftant 

* IfracUus, Tub prima incolatos aegyptiad tempoj-a^ 
icientiae divinae lampadam a patribus acceptam habaiiTe, e 
idligionem avitam integram et illibatam diu tenuifTe, nobis ' 
laicile petfaadeaia^s. Ibid, • ~ 

refidence, 
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refidence, even after his depofition, among them^ 
could fucceed. They were proof againft mi- 
racles to fuch,a degree, that there would not have 
been more room for furprife, if we had been told, 
that Noah and his family ferved ftrange gods 
even in theark, than there is to find, in the hiilory 
of this people, that they revolted back to idola* 
try nine hundred years together on every occafion. 
This hlftory, in fhort, contains many particu^* 
lar miracles which operated effedtually againft the 
ordinary coude of nature, phyfical and moral : 
and at the fame time the whole thread of it is a 
fyftem of miracles ineffedlually operated for a 
purpofe fo natural, that every one of them feems 
to make the next.unneceffary. 

If the divine now fliould alk me, after all that 
I have owned in favor of his argument, whether 
that, which happened at and after the exode, 
might not happen after the deluge ? whether the 
families that repeopled the earth at this period 
m^ht not forget the true God, and his wor- 
Ihip, immediately after it, notwithftanding aiiy 
traditions, as we fee that God's chofen and favo- 
rite people did during their bondage in Egypt j 
and as they continued to do very frequently from . 
that time till the Babylonian captivity, notwithr 
Handing the miraculous advertifements, and the 
intcrpofitions of providence ever watchful to pre- 
vent thefe apoftafies ? if the divine, I fay,, fhduld 
alk me fuch queftions, my anfwer would be this: 
The hiftory of the Bible tells me, that theft tUng%' 

pafTcd 
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pafled as I have reprefented them. But I know 
that they arc repugnant to univerfal experience^ 
and I have a confcious certainty that they are fo 
to the human nature. Look into the hiftory of 
the world, reverend fir, and you will find too 
many examples of pretended revelations, of 
forged miracles, and of groundlefs traditions, that 
have prevailed among mankind from age to age, 
to leave it in your power to think that unexcep- 
tionable revelations, real miracles, and certain 
traditions, could be ever ineffedual. Nothing 
lefs than the greateft of all miracles could tnake 
them fo : and who Ihould wdtk fuch a miracle ? 
Not God, moft certainly ; for thofe which were 
difappointcd of their eSe(ft, you fay, were 
wrought by him. Was it then the devil? But 
how came he to have fuch a power, ^and to be 
fuffered to exert it in fuch a cafe f I know far- 
ther, moft intuitively^ that no creature of the 
fame nature as I am of, and I prefume the Ifrac* 
lites were human creatures, could refift the evi- 
dence of fuch revelations^ fuch miracles, and fuch 
traditions as are recorded in the Bible. Look 
into yourfelf, reverend fir, and you will find ic 
to be fo. God appearing in all the terrors of his 
majefty, and his prophets denouncing] udgments 
which were inftantly, and literally fulfilled, to 
mention thefe particulars alone oift of many, 
muft have roufed the moft ftupid, have terrified 
the moft audacious, and have convinced the moft 
incredulous. 

Vol. II. P Such 
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. Svtu an anfwcr as this might procure me in 
return fome ecclefiaftical billingfgate. I might 
be called infidel^ drift, and perhaps atheift. I 
fhould be accufed certainly of difbelieving the 
holy fcriptures* My reply to fo angry a dilpu- 
tant would be calm, and fuch as might teach 
charity to thofe who preach it fb much, and 
praftife it (b little. ** Ne facvi, magnc facerdos/* 
I do not fo much deny the trut;b of the fads re- 
lated, as I oppofe the application^ and the ufa 
made of them. You argue from the condud o£ 
the Ifraelites to that of other nations ^ and would 
perfuade us» that all thefe might be polytheifts 
and idolaters from the beginning, becaufe thq 
true God and his worfliip were forgot fo foon, 
and fo often by his chofen people. But I deny 
that any .fuch analogy wiU hold good The 
Ifraelites were a people fet apart from the reft of 
mankind, and indeed fo fet apart, and fo diftin- 
guiflied, that the proceedings of God towards 
them, and their behaviour towards God, and to- 
wards man, make all together fuch a ieries of hifr 
tory as can be compared with no other ; fuch an 
hiftory as ftiews us this people, but leads us to 
judge by analogy of no other. In profane hit 
tory we acquire experience of mankind, and of 
human affairs. The benefit we reap from k 
confifts in this^ and by this general knowledge 
we judge of every particular hiftory that we read. 
In lacred hiftory we acquire none of this experlr 
cncc. It is the hiftory of a people not only fet 
apart from the great community of mankind,but 
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in many rcfpefts taken out, as it were, of the 
human fyftem. ' To make the events recorded in 
it ferve as foundations, therefore, of the judg- 
ments we pafs on thofe that may have happened 
among other people, is juft as abfurd as it would 
be to make a coUeftion of miracles, that is, of 
events out of the ordinary Courfe of nature, and 
even repugnant to it, ferve as the foundation of 
natural and experimental philofophy. 

« 

Let us believe then what is in the Bible, be- 
caufe it is there: not, like TERTULLtAN, b^* 
caufe it is impoflible, or abfurd ; but altho* it be 
improbable, or inconfiftent. ^At the fame time 
let us not apply the extraordinary events that we 
find there to fuch as happen in the ordinary 
courie of human affairs. Much lefs let us apply 
our own obfervation and experience,^ by which 
we judge very properly of other hiftories, to that 
of the Bible* That of the Bible muft ftand on 
the bottom of its own authority, independently 
of all other: and I am perfuaded that nothing 
has fliaken this authority more, than the filly at- 
tempts of fome writers to confirm it by argu* 
ments drawn from the reafon of things, that is, 
from a comparifon of ideas derived from human 
obfervation and experience. It fcems to mc, 
that divines Ihoyld reft the authority both of the 
Old and New Teftament on the proofs they are 
able to bring of their divine original, and of the 
Uncorrupt manner in which they have been con- 
veyed down to latter ages, folely. 

P 2 To 
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To eftablilli the credit of other hiftories, for 
1 confider the Bible here only as an hiftory, it is 
not indeed fufEcient to afcertain the authors of 
them-, becaufc thefe authors, being -men, may 
have been deceived, or may have defigtied to 
deceive. For this reafon their internal, as well 
as external, proofs of authenticity are exarhined^ 
and they are received,, or rejefted, as they appear 
eonfillent or incorififtent, conformable or re- 
pugnant, to the obfervation and experience of 
mankind. But this fecond examination is unne- 
ce^ary when the quell ion is about the word of 
God, known- to be fuch by evidence fuperior to 
all contradiftion, or it is impertinent and profane* 
If we could fuppofe the authenticity and divine 
original of the fcriptures deftitute'of fufEcient ex- 
ternal proof, this deficiency would not be fupplied 
- by all the fkillof thofe who pretend to difcover, 
by their fuperior penetratbn, the idterhal proofs.. 
If the authenticity and divine original of them 
be^ on the contrary, fufEciently eftablifhed l^y 
external proof, it is both impertinent* and profane 
10 pretend to confi^rm divine teftimony by (hew- 
ing that there is reafon to believe it true. Reafda 
has been too much employed wherie it has no- 
thing to do, arid too niuch neglecfled where it has 
•moft'todo. Men have believed iriiplicitly, whert 
they'fhould have reafoned, inlaying the grounds 
©f faith •, and they have reafoned^dogmatically, 
wheii they ftiould have believed ' implicitly^ 
tliefc j^rburids beino; once laid.. 
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A MAXIM, ha^ bepn eftaWifhed in theology,., 
which may be brought to j.uftify this pro* . 
ceeding jgaii^ft me \ and* tlie. authority of St. 
Austin may be brought to juftify the maxim. 
But the authority of common fenfe, much better 
than that of St. Austin, will juftify me in fay- 
ing that the maxim is falfe. The maxim b this, 
that miracles themfelves are not to be admitted 
as proofs of a divine original, unlefs the caufe, 
for which they are wrought, appears to us to 
be good i and therefore not till the doftrines 
they atteft have been examined. By a parity oif 
reafon it may be faid, that altho' the external evi- 
dence, which proves the fcriptures of divine orj^ 
ginal, be full in that refpedt, yet the internal evi- 
dence mufl: be fought for in them to make their 
authenticity complete in every refpeft. This 
maxim,., and this way of reafoning were taken up 
perhaps very properly at a time when reports of 
miracles were eafily believed, when every f^p- 
pofed ipagician was -thought to perform them,, 
and when they, who would not ^allow the pre- 
tenfionsof Apollonius TyANAEus,for inftance,, 
(,who was. oppofed by the pagans to Christ, and 
who was worftiippcd . as a god with Christ, 
Abraham, and OuPHEuSy by the emperor Seve- 
Rus) were obliged however to acknowledge bi$ 
miracles. But the cafe is widely altered, and it 
is as improper xo infift on this maxim now, as 
k niigbt be proper then. , We know now that 
oairacl^s, r^al. miracles, can be operated by no 

P 3 , power 
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power but that of God, nor for any purpofe, 
by confequcnce, but fuch as infinite wifdom and 
truth dircft and fan6Kfy, We know therefore 
that no faft, nor doftrine, repugnant to the di- 
vine nature and attributes, can have been vouch- 
ed by miracles, nor be taught in the word of 
God; and the difference is great between re* 
jefting any fuch fafts or doftrines, and the 
authority on which they are founded, as in the 
cafe of the Alcoran, for inftance; and refufing to 
admit all the fafts and doftrines contained in a 
book proved by undeniable teftimony of the faft 
to be the word of God j till, befides this exter- 
nal proof, divines have furnifhed the internal 
proofs they boaft of, which are often the wildeft 
Jiypothefes of imagination, and fuch as a doftor 
oif Mecca would hardly frame in behalf of the 
Alcoran. Vain triflers ! they pretend to develope 
the whole fecrct of a divine oeconomy relative 
to man : and tho* it be fo eafy to difcern what 
is evidently inconfiftent with the divine attri- 
butes, that every reafonable man is able to dif- 
cern it, yet thcfe men are not Hopped by fuch 
evidence, The jjrefumptuous habits of theology 
carry them to talk of the plan, which they fup- 
pofe infinite wifdom to have formed, as tf they 
viewed it from an higher ftage of intelligence? 
and knowledge* From thefe whimfical para- 
do}(es thejr derive the greateft part of what they 
pall the internal evidence of the fcriptures. On 
the whole, it is, I hope, plain by this time, that 
fzx from difbejicving tha hiftory of the Bible, 
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I affcrt the authority of it, and endeavour to 
place it out of the reach of cavil ; whilft the 
divine does the contrary : for by taking the 
fame liberty as he takes, and which every other 
man has the fame right to take, fome will pre- 
tend to find internal evidences of an human, 
where he pretends to find thofe of a divine, ori- 
ginal : and thus the authenticity of the fcriptures, 
kiftead of being once for all fixed, will be ren* 
dered by theological often tation a matter of eter- 
nal difpute. But ftili I deny, th^t the example 
of the Ifraelites at and ^ter the exode, under 
their judges, and under their kings, furnifhes 
any argument againft me» All the fads con- 
tained in the mofaical hiftory are true. Be it {q^ 
at leaft for argument's fake : but confiftently with' 
them I may believe, nay, confiftently with them 
I cannot believe otherwife, in oppofition to Mr. 
Locke, and to all thofe who went before him in 
afierting what he aflerts, that mankind could 
not be polytheifts and idolaters from the begin- 
ning, no^ nor near the beginning ; and confe- 
quently that the belief and worfl:^ip of the one 
true God could not be the national religion of 
the Ifraelites alone. 

Let us confider now what will refult from 
another hypothcfis. We fuppofe then that men 
acquired, without any revelations general or par* 
ticuLar, and by a due ufe of their reafon, a know-r 
ledge of the one true God. That they might 
acquire it by thefe means, in former ages, can- 

P 4 not 
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i^t be denied with any fort of modefty, or c^«. 
dor ; firtce we are abk to demonftrate invia-, 
cibly this great truth by the fame means : and 
\f they might acquire it, on what pretence can 
it be faid that they did not i Modern philo- 
fophy has opened a more glorious profpedr of 
the works of God, than that which the ancient 
nations appear to us to have had;, and every new 
difcovery add$ to the magnificence qf the fccnej^ 
and to the force of the argument. But the great 
Wthor. of nature was always vifible in every 
part, even the moft minute, of. the fyftem of 
uaturc ; and they wly) were far from feeing as 
much of it as we fee, .tho* we too : are far, very 
far furely,. from feeing the wh(>lei. m5ght eafily 
Dbferye an unity of dclign, which pointed out 
moft evidently the unity of that Being by whofe 
wifdom the dcfign was laid> and by whofc power 
it was p^ccuted. All i affume therefore is, that 
among creatures to whom God has given fenfo 
gnd intellect, there have been many at all times^ 
who not only faw like the reft what was vifible, 
but who difcovered by refieftion and contem«* 
plation what was intelligible, and yielded to the 
teftimony God has given of himfelf. On thi$ 
^(Tumption we fliall find reafon to believe that 
genuine theifm could be at no time confined to 
pny one people, and that it muft have been at 
different times, and in different places, difcove^* 
frd> eftablifhed, corrupted, loft, and renewed, 
recording to tlie yiciffitydc of haman affahTs. 
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We, reprefcnt the firft communities of men 
cQviog. abQUt in herds, like fome other ani- 
mal^,, and fuch as we fee many pf the favagc 
people of xhe world at this hour. As long as 
they continued in thv ftate, the unity of God 
migKt be \mkhown to them, hecftufe, reafon 
operating .muck moxe flowly,.and elpecially in 
fuch a ftate, than the aife(5Vions and pafiions of 
our nature, a multitude of fuperftitipus notions, 
arifing.from ignorance and fear, could not fail to 
take poSkSSkkti of the minds of thefe men, and 
to prevent oj: miJgiiide their reafpn* . All th^ 
gbjefts that fiirroui^ded them yme new to them: 
and a^ they ha4 not the eatpeirience of others to 
direft their judgmeftt qoncerning thc,impreffions 
which thefe olyefts made upon them, fo their 
pw.n experience cfarac too latc^ The prejudices 
ofXuperftition had rndered then) inattentive to 
it,: or. unfit toxnakea reafonable ufe of it, be* 
fore it camo, Bijt ^his could not continue, eve» 
en this hypothefis^ to be long the univerfal f^are 
•of mankind. 

Nations w<y*e civilifed, wife conftitutions of 
government were framed^ arts and fciences yerc 
invented and improved, long before the remoteft 
time to which any hiftory or tradition extends^ 
and all this could not have been done without 
much more infojmation of the moral and phyfi^ 
cal fyftem of the worldi and much greater efforts 
of hunaan J^afoq, than were necefiary to demoiv 

ftratc 
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ftrate the firil principle of true theifm. Let us 
conclude, therefore, on grounds of the higheft 
probability, that God was known to fuch as 
made a due ufe of their reafon, and deiTionftrated 
by them to others, even in nations unknown to 
us I and, lince he was known, that he was 
worlhipped : for to fay he was known and not 
worihipped, is little lefs abfurd than it woul4 be 
to fay he was worfhipped and not known. 

But tho' God was known and worlhipped, it 
will* not follow that this knowledge and wor* 
ihip were prcfcrved, or even eftabliihed, any 
where in all the purity of theifm. Were they 
fo among the Ifraelites, who retained fo many 
of the rites, and ceremonies, and fuperftitious 
opinions of the lower Egypt, tho* they believed 
the unity of God, and abhorred idols, like the 
people of the upper ? In fhort, are they fo at this 
tinric? Are they fo an(K>ng us? It has been ob- 
fcrvcd in the foregoing effay^ and I have juft 
touched the fame thing in this, that, the feeds of 
fuperftitious opinions and pra6tices having been 
lowed before nations were formed, or govern- 
ments eftabliihed, it is not unreafonable to be- 
lieve that the firft legiflators cultivated them for 
political purpofcs : nay, even fuch as were nei- 
ther polytheifts, nor idolaters themfelves (for it 
is very rcafonable to fuppofe there were fomc 
fuch) might nurfe up an abundant crop of fu- 
perftition by the very means by WMth they de- 
figncd to promote true religion. This we (hall 

not 
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not think improbable, if we confult hiftory, or if 
we confider it analogically to the experience of 
our own^ age. To work cfFcfts contrary to the 
intention of them, is a fate that attends very fre- 
quently the beft of human expedients : and the 
reflexion does no honor to our wifdom and fore- 
fight. Private ambition grew up naturally 
among thofe who intended nothing more by pro- 
moting religion, than the political purpofes of 
governnqient -, and the enthufiafm of fuperftition 
aroTe (lill more naturally among thofe who pro* 
moted it, becaufe they believed in it. Both thefe 
motives contributed to corrupt genuine thcifiji, 
to difguife firft, and to conceal afterwards, the 
limplicity of natural religion under the tin^ 
and the embroidery of polytheifm and idolatzy^ 
From both of them proceeded fo many fal& pip. 
tences of revelation and infpiration, the legcrdc* 
main of miracles, and fuch blafphemous a&e£ta- 
tions of a divine nature, or million, as the Indian 
Foe, or the Arabian Mahom£T, inq>oicd on a 
great part of mankinds 

That men are i:apable of falling from the 
knowledge of the one true God into polytheifm, 
and from a pure worihip of him into idolatry 
and fuperftition, by fuch means as I have men- 
tioned, and by others, whether this knowledge 
and this worfiiip were communicated to them 
by revelation, or difcovcred by the ufe of reafon, 
a$ pther truths are; this very reafon, as well as 
e^^pcricnce, will evince* But the difference be- 
tween 
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tween the hypothefis, which • aflumcs that the 
upity of thcSupreinq Being was taught by revela- 
tion aloQe,.coafirmed bv miracles, and delivered 
down by tradipofi ^ and thf hypoxhefis we go upon 
here» which afiumes that this truth might be diC- 
coviered by .rea£ui-as well as by revelation at all 
times, and therefore muft have been difcovered at 
fbme times by thofe who had no other guide. but 
re^fon, deferve to be confidered a little more. 

# 

- The propoJBtion which affirms that all the 
attions of the world, except the Ifraelites, were 
ignorant cf the true God from the beginning, 
is, in many relpefts, to the laft degree abfurd. 
Ititnplies that die Ifraelites were .a ligation from 
the beginhmg. But were they Jo, if we reckon 
from Adam, or even from NpAH, or even from 
the vocation . of their father Abraham f If 
they wcncDOt ib, why arc. they e?|Ccpte4 ^ ^cIjl 
from the.begi^ng out of the^ spumed general 
ignorance qf mankind congerpijitg the true God ? 
Some divines will tell us, th^t tho* God mighty be 
difcovered, yet he could not be fully and cer- 
tainly difcoYfitfed, "jnor fuch js he is, by rejfon 
alone. Tbatjhe was pkafed, therefore, to dif* 
cover himfeif.by immediate revelation, not to 
the bulk of mankind, but to patriarchs, to pro* 
phets, and to his choien people, both whco they 
wcre.a (family, and when they were a nalion. That 
be has revealed hirofelf ever fince in the fame 
manner, and to ^e fame, perfims^ that is, to his 
ek(^, in the fcnpoines ; whiph help them, f^s 

Cal* 
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Calvin in the' fixith chapter of the firft book of 
his InftihitkMi, like/fpeftacles, ' to read diftindtly 
and clearly what others difcerh confaledly. and 
imperfeftly. But they who compare the ideas 
and notions concerning the Supreme Being that 
re^fon'collefts from the phacnomena of nature, 
phyfieal and moral, which we know to be the 
works of God, with thofe that the books of the 
Old Teftament, which we fuppofe to be his 
word, give us, will be apt to lay thefe Ipeftacles 
afide, and to conclude that the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob carniot be that glorious 
fupremc all-perfeft Being whom reafon Ihewed 
them, and whom they difcerned with their naked 
tyes. But again : what do thofe words, *^ all the ^ 
*' the nations of the world,** fignify ? If we un- 
derftand them literally, they affirm what it ik 
impbffible the affirmers fhould know to be true, 
if we underflrand by them, as we are apt to do, a 
few nations only, fuch as were formed on the 
firft repeopling'of the w6rid by Noah, and his 
immediate defcendants, they afiBrm wha:t Is 11111 
mbre improbable. In a word, this proportion 
Elands in direft ci^ntr^.di'ftion to the other, which 
'is part of the fame hypothefis ; for if the know- 
ledge of the true God was communicated by 
revelation, and propagated /by the firft mefi, 
who were witness of this ' revelation, accord- 
ing to' the mdfaical acccrurtt,'the troe God mxift 
-have been uriiverf^Ily' known In" the 'beginning, 
■ and from the beginhing. '- This needs no proof, 
it is felf-cvident j ' aiid they who Vill bairitain 

that 
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that the nations of the world were ignorant 
of the true God from the beginnings with any 
confiftency, muft give up Moses 5 and inftea(J 
of afluming fuch a revelation, and a tradition 
in confeqcnce of it, they muft admit that ail 
men were ignorant of the true God, till fome 
of them dilcovered this great truth by philo- 
fi>phical obfervation and meditation, and commu- 
cated it to others, as it is faid that Abraham 
did. 

They may fuppofe^ as much as they pleafe, 
that the tradition was worn out, and the know- 
ledge loft entirely, in lefs time than would have 
been fufficicnt to deftroy the memory of the 
moft trifling events and the leaft important 
opinions. Even this will not fave their hypothe- 
cs. On the fuppofition of fuch a revelation, 
and of fuch a tradition, it would be ftill abfurd 
to aflcrt that all the nations of the world were 
ignorant of the true God from the beginning j 
as it would be hard, on the fuppofition that this 
knowledge was ever entirely loft among men, 
to account for the belief of one Supreme Being, 
which prevailed in the efoterical or fecret doc- 
trines of philofophers, whilft their exocerical or 
public doftrines were favorable to polytheifm. 
All this, a general ignorance and a particular 
knowledge, can be accounted for no other way 
than by admitting, not only that the knowledge 
of one Supreme Being is to be acquired by rea- 

fon, without the neccflity of any revelation or 
_ of 
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of any miraqles to impofe it, and that it has been 
fo acquired in the improved, tho* not in the 
original ftate of mankind; but alfo that it may 
be^ and has been eftabliflxed in general and na* 
tional belief, at certain times, and under the in- 
fluence of favorable conjun&ures among ieveral 
ancient nations. The authority of revelation^ 
if God revealed himfclf to men in any other man- 
ner than by his works> being conveyed down by 
tradition, and this tradition being (pent in a long 
trad of time, and by the various accidents which 
happen according to the courfe of human aSairs, 
nothing would remain to keep up, or to renew, 
this belief in the minds of men. But the autho-- 
rity of reafon ceafing to be exerted^ or ceafing 
to prevail, reafon would ftill remain, and be ac 
hand to renew this belief^ and propagate it again 
in a more happy feafon. Revelation defcends 
like a torrent, and bears down all before it, 
whilft the traditbn of it is frefh and ilrong* But 
this force diminiflies gradually; the ftream 
grows feeble, and ceafes at laft to run, by a ne- 
ceffity arifing from the nature of things. The 
ftream whereof reafon is the fource, may be 
obftru&ed in its Qourfc ; it may creep fcarce 
perceived in the iame channels, for it may difapr 
pear entirely : but when it rolls no longer on the 
furface, it runs upder groxmd, and is ever ready 
to break out anew. 



Our phyfical and moral ^ftems are carried 
^round 'm one perpetual revolutio0^ . from gene- 
ration 
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ration to corruption, and from corruption to 
generation; from ignorance to knowledge, and 
from knowledge to ignorance ; from barbarity 
to civility, and from civility to barbarity. Arts 
and fciences grow up, florifh, decay, die, and 
return again under the fame or other ibrms^ 
after periods which appear long to us, however 
fliort they may be compared with th^ immenfc 
, duration of the fyftems of created being. Thefc 
periods arc ib difproportionatc to all human 
means of preferving the memory of things, that 
when thefanie things return, we take frequently, 
for a new difcovery, the revival of an art or fci- 
cncc long before known. It is much the fame 
with opinions, and even with many dcmonftrated 
principles of knowledge. The moft abfurd of 
the former come into pubKc vogue, as well as 
the moft evident of the latter ; and the latter go 
out of it again, as well as the former. Let us 
defcend into fome particulars that may fervii to 
jUuftrate what is here Jaid. 

r 

"When we look into the hrftory of the Greeks 
and Romans, how ignorairt <lo thefe people appear 
to have been in the art of navigation ? In what 
cockboats was the fate-of the war decided at Sa?- 
lamisi Wfeat^idea'muft we have even -of the 
Carthagiriiati -fi^eiss, when we fee them vanquiih^ 
cd by a people whofe (kill hadgone,tfltthefifft 
Punic war, little farther than hollowini; trees 
-into rhisfSapcn and uriwieHy caiices ^ K-'-How 

•Uauaicanae navei. 

flow 
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floVir Wa$ tHt progress of thb art afterwards ? 
Confined to the Mediterratiean^ and attempting 
iktU aftd fdidon^ the Oce^» obUgiid in both to 
cling to the fhoref, the ftouteft of their fhip$ 
tif war wo^ld have foundered where a Deal yawl 
tides fecureljr. Shall wc conclude now from 
lhd(e tepreftntitions, that they i(hew us the be- 
ginni^ig ci navigation ? No. We fee in them 
the decay of the art. To enquire critically into 
the voyages of Bacchus, of Hircul£s, of 
Jason $ to fix the times when thefe heroes flo- 
riihed^ or when Minos held the dominion of 
the fea^ Would be impertinent induftry. It is 
tenough to know, that tho' the Greeks were 
ftlghtetied at the flux and reflux of the (ea, that 
new and afifonilhing phaenomenon to this know-- 
ing people even at the time of Alexandbr's 
expedition, the Indian ocean, rough as it is, 
had been explored long before by merchants who 
failed from the coall: of Arabia and Egypt. If 
HfRCULts ereded his columns at the mouth or 
the Sti^ghts, the PheAicians pafled beyond 
them. They vifited the coafts of Portugal, the 
Fo^unate iflands, or the Canaries, and even the 
utmoft Thule ; perhaps the other hemifphere, 
and the iflands at leafl:, which Columbus had 
the honor of difcovering fome thoufands of years 
sdElem^rds. The Ihips of Midacritus, pr 
Melcartus, travcrfcd the bay of Bifcay, and 
Crbuglit lead or tin ** ex CaflTiteride infula," pro* 
b^ly from Cornwall. This we learn from ob-; 

* Legect et radere littUH 

Vol. II, Ct ^^^^5 
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fcure. tradition:, and .what do wc fee in the- 
clearer light of hiltery. but the reftoration of this 
very art f Wc have 4>oke of an art, kt .us fpcak 
noW^df a fcience* ..... 

i * . ' 

r 

AstR<SNOMY had' made a low. figure. ampng 
the Greeks for fome time before Hipparchus, 
who lived about the time of the fixth of feventh^ 
of the PTOLiMY*^s: and tho* we hear much of 
the falne of Th>ales, of Pythagoras, and 
EuDOXus, yet aftronomy and aftrolpgy^ which 
we diftinguifli very properly, were in thofe days 
confounded together. Men .were much more 
attentive to difcoverthe imaginary influences of 
the ftars, .than to obferve their real motions : and 
the honors done tp Berosus by the Athenians, 
for his divine prediftions, fhew us in what man- 
lier, and to what pprpofes, this fcience was cul- 
tivated a. little before Hipparchus, that is, in 
the time of Alexander. Hipparchus invent- 
ed mathematical inftruments for obferving the 
celeftial phaenomena ; and obferved, it is faid, 
very accurately. _Ptom MY, another aftronp- 
mer, came after him; and tho* he made fome 
pretcnfions to aftrology, as others had done, yet 
he was an aftronon^er in the proper fenfc. He 
improved on the improvements of Hipp archu3, 
and the fyftenx which bears his name was uni- 
verfally received.^ It continued to be fo till 
Copernicus arofe. But if we conclude from 
hence, : that, we fee the whole rife and progrels 
of aftronomy,. or that CopBRNiqus was the au- 
thor 
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thor of .^ new fyftcm, we (hall be much deeeivcd* . 
We fee aftrooo^ly in it's decayed and corrupt 
ftate, and we fee it recover from thence and re- 
turn back to it'S true principles. iThe beginnings 
of it among the Egyptians and the Chaldeans, . 
if ifi truth it did begin among them, the progrefs. 
they made, and the degree of perfeftion to which 
they carried it,, are unkno^vn to us. But befides ; 
feveral probable reafons, which determine us to 
think that they carried it very far, we know cer- 
tainly that the true folar fyftem, which Coper- 
nicus difcovered about two hundred years ago^ 
was taught in the. Pythagorean fchools above two* 
thoufand years ago, and was by confequence that 
of the fchools of Egypt and Babylonia* 

Tbipeak now of opinions, arid of* the felf-' 
evident or demonftrated principles ofrealkno>fr- 
Icdge. TThe former fluftuate perpetually : when 
one of theih: alone can be true, a thoufand 
that ftand in diredt pppofition to one another 
are entertained. Whilft they laft they are un- 
fteady; time and experience explode them 
often : and when they return into uife again, they 
are feldom exaftly the fame. The latter arcs 
fixed and uniform : time and experience con- 
firm them, they cannot be exploded, they may 
he unknown, or they may be forgot j but when- 
ever they are perceived by the mind, far from 
degenerating into opinions, they, are perceived 
by every mind alike. /Thus rtBihk we are to 
underftand that axiom of the Stoician Balbus, 

'* 'QjL ***Opiniortum 
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*'Opinionum comtncnta delet dies, naturae ju- 
" dicia confirmat.** It tnay be, it has been faid,' 
that the latter piirt of this axiom is often con- 
tf adifted by experience, and that falfe demonftra- 
tions have taken often the place of true, as opi- 
nions merely probable, nay improbable, have 
paffed among whole nations for the moft demon- 
ftrated truths. But I fufped that this has been 
the cafe in appearance rather than in realky 5 or 
that the exceptions are too few to invalidate the 
general rule. Truths that may be called proper- 
ly the judgments of nature, becaufe they arc 
conformable to the nature of thinors, and have 
been deduced from thence by a procefe of rea- 
foning, in every ftep of which the mind has had 
intuitive knowledge, cannot be removed, they 
mud be confirmed, by time; the nature of things 
and the reafon of men continuing the fame. 
But thefe very truths may be fo difguifcd by 
opinions which are thought to be compatible . 
with them, which muffle them up, afid which 
cling to them, tho* they be parts of them no 
more than clothes are parts of body, that the 
. iame principle of real knowledge^ profelfed by 
different people, or at different tknes> appears 
to be a different principle. If Diagoras, or 
Th^odorus^ or Vanini, or any odier parti- 
cular atheift, for a community of atheifts never 
exiftcd out of Mr. Bayle^s head, had been 
afked, whether it is not the intereft of every 
individual to fubmit to government, and to pro^' 
mote the good of fociety ; or if an^ cheift Itod 

been 
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been afked, whether this be not the duty, as 
well as intcreft, of every ih(]ivi4\ial ; they would 
all have anfwered in the affirmative, and have 
aflented to thefe firft principles of public and pri« 
vate morality. Notwithttanding this^ what a 
variety of opinions has there not been about this 
jqtereft and this duty f They have been fo va- 
rious, as well as the pra&ice of men coniequent 
from them, that whoever confiders his own, or 
paft ages, may be tempted to think, that in 
Ibme countries the obligation of fubmitting to 
government is efteemed unconditional, and il- 
limited ; and in others, no obligation at all *, or 
that, as he fees no country wherein the common 
duties of fociety are enough obferved, fo there 
are others wherein every man deems himfelf an 
individual, independent by nature, and difavows 
any fuch duty. Suppofe now that in one of 
thefe countries liberty be eftablifhed on a fyftem 
of law, equally diftant from tyranny, and from 
licentioufnefs : fuppofe thkt in another fuch a 
reformation of manners be wrought, no matter 
by what means, that the duties of morality are 
praftifed in it univcrfally, and with the utmoft 
exa£tnefs : (hall we concludefrom thefe examples 
that in the former cafe the principles of public, 
and In the latter thofe of private, morality were 
never known, or had been loft, and were then 
demenftrated anew ? Shall we not rather con- 
clude, according to the truth of things, that 
thefe principles have beenal ways known, and that 
the new eftaUifhment, and the new reformation, 

as do 
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[ do nothing more than ftrip them b£ the falle- 
opinions. which wgfc fo complicated witK'them,' 
that men derived their inHiitutions and notions, 
not from the furejudgfiaenta of nature; but from 
the f alfe com mQnt$ ai bpinibn *^ ? 
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Thus again, thc^ exiftenee "of one, fupreme, . 
felf-exiftent and all-perfeft Being, the firft in* 
telligent caufe of all things, was racknpwledged, 
a$ we difgern more or. kfs clearly by almoft all 
our ancient traditions, in thofe nations who had . 
any pretence to be efteemed ciWlifed ; and moft 
direftly and explicitly in thofe that, were the. 
moft enlightened by knowledge. But yet this ^ 
bright and luminous truth, this judgment of 
nature, was clouded by fuch a multitude of 
fy pcrftitious notions, that it appeared dubioufly ; 
and th^t fomethiqg, which feemed repi^gq^nt to 
it, might have been objefted to every nation, who 
prof^fled it in their outward, or even in their 
fccret, dodrine. Antorthodox Ifraelite was Jcaa- 
dalifedj .no doubt,. . whpn he beheld among his 
heatlien neighbours tl}^irdec?afcd kings ^nd he- 
roes creded into divinitieSj( aqd adored as fuch. 
5ut we may affure ourfelves, th<|t an . inhabitant 
of Thebes in Egypt, who acknowledged no God 
but the unborn eternal K,r<EpH j or even ^ polyV 

♦ N. B. There is a paifage in Pp;,ybius worth being 
turned to on th^s occafion. It is in the' thirteenth book. 
He obferves there how truth is difguifed, or concealed by 
the falfe opinions of men; but he iniifil, that . thefe la& 
fof ^ time onl^;; and (ha; tf i}th prevails always^ 

theiftj 
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tfeeift, who V«)f(hipt>ing riiany-'gods, that hi in- 
ferior divihitics; ackndwledgfe^ ftill one Supreme 
Being, theinonarch of- gods and men ^ was not 
kfs fcandatifcd ^hen he faw this Being, df whom' 
Ke ha4 the fublimcft conce{)tioris that the mind 
of man can 'frame, degraded into the rank of ' a 
local tutelary r.divinkf, the' God of Abraham^ 
Qf Isaac; ^nd' of Jacob> the: God; of ot\t famSIyv 
and one uatiooy ofra faTniif.iwho hadftroUed^ 
rntor Egypt ifor -Iwead, of a nation who had been 
bag flavrcs in .that country; In vain would fhd 
learned priefts of all fides have explained ' their 
fymbolical ; rittrs and myftic doftrine^. : Tlid 
Ifraelite would' have remained convinced, that 
the one true Ood was unknown to the heathen i 
tod' the heathen, that he was unknown to the 
ffraelite. It fared with this^pf ihciple of know- 
ledge, as Plutarch obferves In one of his mif- 
Cellaneous -tf afts, '}n the nwnner that it fares with 
the virtues. The prudence of Ulysses appear* 
ed'differentfrom that of Nestor, and the jufticd 
of Cato from that of Agesilaus* The fame 
principle of knowledge, derived from diie dame 
ufe of reafon, took various appearances from the 
•various opinions that were complicated with it 
in the minds of men, much as the fame virtue 
-took a different , hue according to the different 
-tempers, charafters, and circumftances of thoTe 
iwho profefTed and pradtifed it, - .1 



»i 



This feems to have been^the ftatc of;thiji^ 
«ill the coming of Christ.- Whether the kiteW^- 

0^4 ledge 
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lecjge and the worihip of the one true God wcro 
taught by revelation, or by fcafon^ that which 
is affirmed concerning them cannot be truc^ In 
the firft cafe, they muft have been known froai 
the beginning by all the people of the earth, an4 
Ipng before (he IfraclitQs grew'up to be a nation^ 
|n the fecond cafe, the man who ihould afiert 
^at AB111AHAM9 or any other of the patrmchs^ 
was alone able to make thcfe difcoverios hy dint 
pfreaibn, and philofophical refleftion, would 
not deferve a ferious aiifwer. Nay ^r(her, if 
we go upon the firft fuppofition, that of revela<> 
tion, if we take the words of fome divines^ that 
(his belief and worihip coyld he ccm^miwicatoA 
ipo other way to niankind, and that tl^s fa^ 
cred depofite was truftcd to a people chofen w 
prcferve it till the coming of the Mcffiah; this af« 
{umption wiU appear as little conformable tQ 
the reafon of thingSj^ as feveral others are wl\ich 
the fame men advance to be parts of the divino 
^conomy^ and for wh^cl^ they appeal to the 
reafop of n^ankind. Reafon w^ll pronounce 
that no p^opl^ was lefs fi^ than thp lfrael\tes tQ 
V>c cliofen for this great tryl^ op every account^ 
They brok^ th^ %rv,& contirmally y and th? m^ 
faeces, that were wrought tQ prcferye \t not« 
withft^pding their apoftaQes, wQuId have prct 
(erved it at leaft as ^ell aU qvcr the Mforld. B&» 
^des, th^ revelations qiade to~ thetq v^ere ^^ Ihut 
f* i^p ij\ a little corner of the world,^ amongft 2^ 
♦* peopl; by ^hat very law, which they receiyec^ 
U yitl^ ^ ?xclu4c4 f^:orn. a commerce and conv: 

y ^[iupicat^o^ 
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** munication with the reftof mankuidt*' ^ Mr« 
LoqKs * ob^rves very trvUy. A peo|^e fo Utt^ 
kiiQwht and coQCeioneds and thoyght vikly ^ 
by tho& na^ioiu that did know themai werf tb^e^ 
fore very ^^ unfit and unable to prajpogatts iHq 
♦* doftrine of one God in the wprli** 

But wherefore^ thcn» was this dcpofite made 
to then) ? It was of no i^e to other nations be^ 
fore the coming of Christ, iu>r ferved to pre# 
pare them fqt the rec€|>tion qi his goipel 1 and 
after his comings it w^s in this great reipeft of 
little life, if of any, to the Jews them&tves* 
They believed uniycrfally one God, but thqr 
were not univerfally dUpo&d to believe ia Im 
^n. Mpnotheiim might ind^& tfaem to die 
gofpel, as well as their attachment to the law 
of MosBs* The expe^ttioft of the Meffiali 
did not claCh with monPtheifm ; but they might 
imagine, that the belief of God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoft, did fo very manifeftiy ; the 
Trinity not havinjg been early reconciled to the 
unity of .God, Other nations (eeoied to be bet- 
ter prepared by philofophy, by that of P^,ato 
in particular, and by the polytheiftical notions 
pf divine natures, fome in the godhead, and fome 
put of it, for tbf reception of the jgo4)el, or of 
fhc theology which the preachers of the gofpel 
f aught.. Accordingly we find, that wbien Christ 
^ame, and ^re^ 49^^ t^be wall of partition* if 

"' JiC 
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he did throw it down, and not St. Paul, the' 
miracles wrought to propagate Chriftianity had 
greater efFeft out 6f Judea than in it. On the 
whole matter, it is impoffible to conceive, on 
grounds of human reafon, to what purpofe a di- 
vine economy, relative to the coming of Christ, 
fliould have confined the knowledge of the true 
God to the Jews, and have left the reft of man- 
kind without God in the world. On the other 
fide, if men difcovercd the Creator of all things 
by their obfervations and their reafbnings, things 
snuft have pafled much as the memorials of 
aneient times give us grounds to believe that they 
did pafs. The knowledge of the true God muft 
have been uncertainly propagated, and uncer- 
tainly maintained \ it muft have been never loft, 
but always liable tp be darkened by too much 
ignorance and. ftupidity in fbme, and too much 
imaginary knowledge, and the endlcfe refine** 
Doents of opinion in others^ 

That our Saviour found the whole world in 
a ftate of error concerning this firft principle of 
natural religion, tho* not of abfolute darknefs, is 
allowed •, and that the fpreading of Chriftianity has 
contributed to dcftroy polytheifm and idolatry 
is true. But that, which Mr, Locke advances 
to have been the confequence of this great event, 
is not tru^. It is not true, that God has been 
made known to the world by this revelation 
with fuch evidence and energy, that polytheifm 

and 
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iand klblatry Have been no where able to with- 
ftand it. On the oohtraryj orthodox thcifm 
has hot prevailed in fome counbies where it has^ 
been taught. In others^ Chriftianity has been 
dftablifhed onthef ruins of polythcifm and idola* 
latry, and has been rooted up again in it$ tura^. 
Revelation has had no better fuccefs than reafon* 
Neither has becri' able to preferye the purity of 
the dodrines they taught, nor an uniformity, int 
the prafticc they prefcribed. Nay, Mahome* 
tifni, a religion inftituted by an AraKan free-- 
bootcr, who impofed himfelf. for a prophet of^ 
God, and compofed.that extravagant rhapfody 
of fupcrftition and cnthufiafm, the Koran, has 
been further propagated than Chriftianity, and 
that not by the fword alone, no more than ChriC- 
tianity. Mahomet and the firft caliphs efta-; 
blifhed their religion by the fuccefs and terror 
of their arms : but fince that time it has been 
extended by fpiritual conquefts 2 and not only 
the conquered, but the conquerors, for fuch 
the Turks were, have . embraced it. Christ, 
his apoftles, and the firft preachers of Chriftia- 
nity, cftabliftied this religion by their miracles i 
and by their fufFerihgs. But fince that time it 
has been propagated and preferyed by violence 
as great at Icaft,. as .that which the Saracens 
employed to eftablifh the other. But however, 
and by what means fpever, thefe religions have 
been extended, that of Mahomet has taught 
th? vrnity pf God in terms fo clear, and fpprecife, 

as 
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as to lc»ve no room for any fipioion^ thw nwy^ 

he fo much as ftrained into polyrtheifm ; .^di hair 
fo cfieftuaUy baoUhed aU kinds of images^, ^h#' 
the moft grbfii and (uperftitious of the y^Ag^ 
cannot have th« leaft occafion of lUding inc* 
idolatry. 

Christ found the world in. daricnefs and er* 
lor. But if he was to come again, would he 
not find it in the fame ftate ? Would he firSL 
even the religion he came to eftabfilh, either 
praftifed, or even taught, in its genuine pimty ? 
Would he not find the decalogue fhortened, and 
lint creed lengthened, by iome Chriftians? 
Would he not find the creed fhortened by others, 
who left the decalogue of the fame fize, even by 
Mr. LocKB himfelf ? Chriftianity has been, from 
the inftitution of it, in a perpetual flux, not rcla* 
tively to certain opinions alone, that may be 
deemed indiSerent, or not quite efiential i but 
relatively to fundamental articles, on which tho 
^hole ^ftem leans. Let me produce one in« 
ftance, which will illoftrate, and confirm, what 
has been faid againfl: thofe, who * take fo much 
pains to make us believe, that polytheifm and 
idolatry prevailed among the nations of the 
world from the beginning. Arianifm had very 
nearly prevailed in the Chriftian church. It was 
all that intrigue could do to check, and all that 
wars and perfecutions, wherein millions periihed, 
coyld do to extirpate, this herefy. Let us fup- 

pofc 



pofe now that thefe filutary methods had proved 
iri^fcaual, zdA that the orthodox faith was at 
this titac creeping about ih cOrnttSi as the Arian 
feith aftually ts, afid was preferved only by a 
few rational and thinking men, whb were faM^ 
in dicif butwlard pfoFeflion and wtrtihip, to go 
with the herd, and to keep to the religion cfta* 
bliihed by law t I alk, wouid it beiair to con- 
clude, that the orthodox faith had never beett 
the faith of the Chriftian church, and that this 
abominable herefy had been eftabliihed from th^ 
beginning ? It would not be fo, moff certainly* 
To recapitulate, therefore, and to conclude : I 
think it plain, that the knowledge and worfhip 
of the one true God muft have been the religion 
of mankind for a long time, if the mofaical hif- 
tory be authentic, and was not therefore con* 
fined from the beginning to the family of Sem, 
nor to the Ifraelites, who pretended to be of it* 
I tliink it plain, that the aifumed confinement of 
this orthodox faith and worfhip could anfwer no 
imaginable defign of a divine economy, prepara* 
tory to the coming of Christ 5 fince the Jews, 
who had it, were not better prepared than the 
Gentiles, who are faid not to have had it, to 
receive and embrace the gofpel ; and fince this 
do£trine was propagated much more by heathen 
philofophers than by Jewifh do&ors. I think 
it plain, that, if we fuppofe the unity of God to 
kave been difcovered by reafon, and to have 
been propagated by human authority merely, the 

belief 
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belief of it muft have gonye thiPMgh aU the viciP- 
ficud^s, and have been expofed ta all the cor- 
ruptions, that appear to have attended it* I add^ 
that we have the lefs reafon to be furpriied at 
this, or to doubt of it, fince we lee that very faiih^ 
which God hitpfelf came on earth to pubHib, 
which was confirmed by miracles, and recorded 
by divine inipiratxon, fubjeft to the fame vicifiH 
ludcs and the fame corruptions* \ 
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SECTION I. 

ALL men are apt to have an high conceit 
of their OWH' underftandiiigs, -Sind to be 
tenacious of the opinions they profeis : 
and yet almoft all men are guided by the under* 
Handings of others, not by their own ; and may 
be faid more truly to adopt, than to beget, their 
opinions. Nurfes, parents, pedagogues, and 
after them all, and above them all, that univer- 
ial pedagogue cuftom, fill the mipd with notion;^ 
which it had no (hare in framing, which it rC' 
ceives as pa0^vely as it receives the imprelllons of 
. outward objefts, and which, Iqft to itfclf, it would 
never have framed perhaps, or vwould have exa- 
mined^ afterwards. Thus . prejudices arc efta- 
blilhed by education, and habits by cuftom. We 
are taught to think what others think, not. how 
to think for ourielves : and whilft the memory 
is loaded, the underftanding remains unexercifed» 
Vol. il. R or 
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or exerclfed in fuch trammels as conftrain its^ 
motions^ and direft its pace, till that which wa& 
artificial becomes^ in fome fort natural, and the 
mind can go no other. 

Wrong notions, and falfe principles,, begot 
in this manner by authority,, may be called pro*- 
perly enough the baftards of the mind ; ^nd yet 
they are nurfed and preferved by it as if they^ 
were the legitimate iffue j nay, they are evea 
deemed ta be fo by the mind itfelf. The mind 
grows fond of them accordingly : and thb mif- 
takea application of fclf-lo^ makes' men zealous, 
to defend and propagate them by the fame kind 
of authority, and by CMrery other foft of im^ 
poQtion.. Thus they are perpetuated : and as 
they contmdl the ruft of antiquity, they grow t<r 
br more rdpe(5ted. The &A, that was delivered 
at firft on very fuipicious teftimony^ becomes tn^ 
diipu table ; and f hcf opinion^ that was fcarce pro^ 
blematical^ becomes a demonftrated, propofitioci«. 
Ndr is this at all vronderfuL We look at ori<- 
ginal, through intennediate,. atthority % and it 
appe^r& greaittr and better than it is really i jxA 
as objeds of ftght ar^ fometimes magnified bf 
an haty medium. Men wJio would have beea 
deemed ignorant, or mad^ i>t kftavife, if they 
bad been, our cotemporaries, are reverenced 
a^ prodigies of learning, of wifdom^ and oSl 
virtue, becaufe they Kved many? centuries ago* 
When their writings come down to pofterity,. 
poftcrity might judge indeed of their dbaraftca's 
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on t)ctter grounds th^n report and tradition t 
tut the feme authority, which (hewed thew 
in a half light, fcreens them in a full one. Ps^ 
raphrafes and commentaries accompany their 
writings. Their oiiilakes are excufed, their 
eontradidton^ are fecmingly reconcilcd» their 
abfurdities are varniljied over, their puerilities 
are reprelented a^ mark9 of a moft amiable 
fimplicity, their enthufiallical rapts as the lan> 
^uage of the moft fubUme genius, or even of 
in^iration. And as this is frequently done with 
much ikilful plaufibUity, fo it is always aided 
by the ftrong prepofleifions that have been 
seated in their favor* The firft traditional 
authorities that handed down pbantaftic fcience^ 
and erroneous opinions, might be no better than 
thfe original authorities that impofed them* But 
they were fufficient for the time: and when 
error had once taken root deeply in the minds o( 
men, tho' knowledge increafed, and reafon wai 
better cultivated, yct they ferved principally to 
defend and embelliQj it. Truths, that have b^l 
difcovered in the moH enlightened ages and coun«^ 
tries, have been by fuch means as thefe fp tdecid* 
cd with the errors of the darkeft, that the v^hole 
mais of learning, which we boaft of at this hour, 
muft be feparated, and lifted at great expence^ 
like the ore of a poor mine ^ and like that toc^ 
will hardly pay the coft$. 

It may iound oddly> but it Js true b m^ny 
cafes to fay, that if men had learned lefs^ thj^ir 

R a wajr 
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ivay to knowledge would be Ihortcr and eaficn 
It is indeed fborter and eafier to proceed from 
ignorahcc to knowledge, than from error. They 
who at-e in the laft, muft unlearn before they can 
learn to any good purpofe : and the firft part of 
this double talk is not in many refpedts the leaft 
difficult; for which reafon it is feldom under- 
taken. The vulgar, under which denomlnatbn 
we muft rank, on this occafion, almoft all the 
ions of Adam, content themfelves to be guided 
by vulgar opinions. They know littte, and be* 
lieve much. They examine and judge for them** 
felves in the common affairs of life fometimes; 
and not always even in thefe. But the greatefj^ 
and the nobleft objedls of the human mind arb 
very tranfiently^ at beft, the objefts of theirs. 
On all thefe they rcfign themfelves to the autho- 
rity that prevails among the men with whom they 
live. Some of them want the means, all of 
them waht the will, to do moire : and as abfurd 
as this may appear in ipeculation, it is beft, per-^ 
haps, upon the whole, the human nature and 
the nature of government coofidered, that it 
fhouM be as it is. 

Scholars and philolbphers will demand to 
be excepted out of the vulgar, in this fenfe. But 
ihey have not a juft claim to be fo excepted 
They profeis to feek • truth without any other 
regard ; and yet the tafk of unlearning error is 
too hard for them. They fet out in this fearch 
with the fame prejudices and the fame habits 
• • that 
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that they who negleft it have; and they lean on 
authority in more cafes than the others. If they 
improve and employ their reafon more, it is 
only to degrade her the more j for they employ 
her always in fubordination to another guide» 
and never truft themfelves wholly to her conduft, 
even when authority cannot have the appearance 
of authority without her approbation. The ta(k 
of unlearning error, and laying authority afide 
in the fearch of truth, is not only hard in itfelf, 
but it becomes harder ftill by two confiderations, 
as it implies a fcjf- denial of vanity, and of ambi- 
tion. Scholari: are oftentatious of their learning : 
and tho* he who has read much will not arrive 
at truth fo foon, nor fo furely, as he who has 
thought much, yet will he make a greater glare, 
and draw more admiration to himfelf. The man 
who accumulates authorities of philofophers, of 
fathers, and of councils, to eflablifh an opinion 
that nuift be founded in reafon, and be agree- 
able to tht common fcnfe of mankind,^ or be 
founded in nothing; is not unlike the ch}ld wha 
choofes a crown in feveral pieces of brafs, rathe* 
than a guinea in one piece of gold. Thus, again^ 
we muft not imagine that we behold aii example 
of modefty and moderation when we fee a whole 
feft of philofophers fubmit to the authority of 
one, as Pagans, Chriftians, and Mahometans 
did in their turns, and for many ages, to, that of 
Aristotlb j whilft they dared to rcafo^ in no 
other form, nor on any other .principles than 
tbofe which he had prefcribed. It is in Crutlf 

R 3 ati 
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an es^anfiple of rank ambition* Suth men, Uk6 
the flaves who domineer in abiblute m6narehie3» 
intend by tb^ii* fubn>iflion to a fupneme tyrant t^ 
acquire the meant Of exercifing tyranny in their 
turns, 

Th^rs are itinumerabte cafes in common life» 
and many in art^ and feiences» wh^r^in we mull 
conteht ourielves, according to the condition of 
cur nature, with probability, and rely On au- 
thority for want of the means^ or Opportunities 
Of knowledge. 1 rely on the authority of my 
cook, when I eat my ibup \ On the authority oi 
tty apothecary^ when I take a dofe of rhubarb • 
on that of Graham, when I buy my watch ; and 
on that of Sir IuaO Nswtok, when I believe 
in the doArifie of gravitation i becaufe I itti 
neither co9k9 apothecary, watchmaker, nor ma^ 
ihematician. But I am a rational creature, and 
Mft therefore obliged to judge for myfelf in all 
thoie cafes where reafon alone is the judge ^ the 
judge of the thing itfelf ; for even in the others, 
Ifeafon is the judge of the authority. My parfon 
Height reproach me very juftly with the folly of 
going through the journey of life without open- 
ing the eyes of my mind, and employing my 
inteUetftual fight. But my parfon grows im«> 
|)ertinent when he would perfuade me, like thoib 
*)f your church, to remain in voluntary bUnd** 
Dkfs i or^ like thofe of ours, to let him fee |br me, 
tho* my eyes are open, tho* my faculties of vifiort 
Ir^ M leaft a^ good as his^ and tho^ I have all 

the 
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the fame dbje^ ^ fight before fiiy eyes that he 
has before bisu 

RESIGNATION to authority will appear the 
more ^urd, if we confider, thac by it we r\xn 
two rifts inftead of one. We may deceive our* 
jelves no d^Mibt; but is the diyine, is the phtlo^ 
ibpher, infallible ? We (hall not mean t9 de- 
ceive ourfdv^s moft certainly ^ but the divine^ 
or the pHlofbpher, may intend to deceive us: 
he may find his account in it, and decfcit may be 
hb trade. Had thefe men that fupcriority over 
others, which fome of them have alTumed -, did 
the fubltme obje^bs of divine philo&phy appeair . 
HO them, tho' they do not appear fo to us, in 
the effulgence of an immediate aad dired light, 
there would be fbme better reaibn than there 
is for a depesdrace on their aiudiority, at leak 
in one refpedb. We might own their knowledj^ 
iufficient to eftablifh this authority, whatevi^ 
we thought of their candor and finoerity, But 
God has dealcd more equally with h^ humaQ 
trreatures. There is no fuch fuperiority ^f fome 
over others. They who exercife their reafoa, 
and improve their knowledge the moft, are daz- 
zled and blinded whenever they attempt to look 
beyond the re&edled light wherein it is giv^ 
us to contemplate the exiftence, the nature, the 
attributes, and the will, of God relatiiedy «o 
^an. They who pretend to faoe, like fo msaty 
intellectual eagles, the fun of eternal wifilom, 
and to fee in that abyfs of fplendor,^ are fo truly 

R 4 meca 
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metaphyfical madmen, that he who attends to 
them, and relies on them, muft be mad like* 

' The more important any fubje£bis,the more 
reafon we have to be on our guard againft the 
impofitions and fedudions of authority, ^and to 
judge in the beft manner we can for ourfc|ves. 
The alUwife God has difpofed the univerfal or- 
der fb, that every man is, by his nature, capable 
of acquiring a Certain and fufficient knowledge 
of thofe things which are the moil important to 
him \ whilft he is left to probability and belief 
about others ; and yet fuch are the contradic- 
tions which reconcile themfelves to one another 
in the heads, and hearts of men, that even they 
who perceive the importance of the fubjef):, and 
are not delivered over by a fupine negledt to au« 
thority, are however deterred by an unreaibn- 
able timidity from the ufeof their own judgments, 
and are determined by an afFedion of their minds, 
in oppolition to common fenfe, to deliver them- 
felves over to the prevalent authority, whatever 
that be. Thus they, who invade the reafon of 
mankind triumph, not by their own ftrength, 
but by the prejudices of the invaded. Their 
fuccefs may be compared to that of a certain 
prince who placed, it is faid, cats and other ani- 
mals, adoied by the Egyptians, in the front of his; 
army when he invaded that people. A reverence 
for thefe phantoms made t}xe Egyptians lay down 
their arms, and become an eafy conqueft^ 

This 
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This timidity is the Irfs ^xcufabk, bccaufc 
the divine wifdom, as I hinted above, has beea 
pleafed to manifeft to us a ryle of inquiry and 
judgment in matters of divine philofophy and 
natural religion, that is furc as far as it goes : 
and it goes moft certainly as far as the fame ! 
wifdom intended that our inquiries and judg- 
ments (hould proceed. It ferves at once both to 
direft and limit them. God has ihewn thefc 
great objefts to us in a light rcfiefted from his 
works, and proportioned to our nature. He 
has (hewn them in no other, in. the ordinal^ 
courfe of his providence. The way therefore to 
, avoid phantaftical, and to attain fome degree of 
real, knowledge concerning them is to apply our- 
felves to a careful obfervation of the phacnome- 
n^ of nature, corporeal and 4ntella5tual, as na- 
ture is commonly diftinguifhed. The crueibun* 
dations of natural theology muft be laid in nV 
tural philofophy. So they have been laid in part 
atlcaft, by ancient and modern theifts, and by 
the latter efpecially, fince the wpnderful difco* 
Ycries that have been made by the improvement 
of experimental philofophy j difcoveries, that 
might fend the wifeft men of antiquity, facred 
and prophane, could they arife from the dead 
with all their wifdom and all their learninor 

o 

^bout them, once more to fchool. 

T^HE foundations * of theifin have been laid 

wider, 

' * This note was added n great namber of years after I 
lud written what is contained in the te^ift re&ired to, and 

after 
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wider, but they wanoed no folidity before thefe 
dilcoverks* Thefe new proofs, nay all proo& 

beyond 

sfier mf opinioiis concrroing tke Sapreme Being, and the 
pfoofft ot his exiilenee^ had beea eftabliflied ia my mind % 
becauft I have lately founds ia the Hiftory of the Royal 
Academy of Scieaces at Berlin for the year 1746, a differta^ 
tioQ written l^ a very ingenious nian« a very good philoib- 
pher, and one with whom I have been long acqoainted» that 
I cannot approve on many accounts. His avowed defign it 
'tudedocc dieproofa of God's exigence from the ganeial* 
■ot a»y particular, laws of nature^ and to dedace thofe of mo* 
iioa and reft meUphyficaUy from the attributes of the Su'^ 
freme Intelligence. 

To make way for this proof he rejeds, or endeavours to 
weaken^ every other proof* on this pretence, that the at- 
ttmpt to eftablifli troth on falfe reafonings is the greateftin* 
jury which can be done to it. I (hall not take on me 10. 
examine his hypothefis^ how little foever I like the deduc- 
tion of a phyiical hypothefis from metaphyfical pnndples, 
anftead of cftablifhing general, abftradj or, i{ you pleafe, 
-aetaphyiical axioms on particular experiments and obfer- 
9atioa« 

Ma. MauiPiaTiris laystio ^gfat on ihd famous arga* 
jnentof D£s Cart«s taken from the idea of an infinite, 
idl'-perieft Being, which he foppofes to be in the human 
snind ; and Ma vyx. r t u is Is in the right. He fays little on 
aheaiSumed univerfal conient of mankind to this great and 
fundamental truth.: and he is not in ihe wrong; This 
anient is not fuch as it ftands reprefented "by many. It 
is general enough, to fliew the proportion which this truth 
|>ears lo the univerfal reafon of mankind: and I think it 
«voukl prove no' more if it was ftill more general. The 
a&oal exiftence 0/ fuch a Being cannot be iaidy deduced 

^ from 
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beyond thofc which every obferving man is able 
to draw tvcn from an unphilofophical view of 

the 

firom it. He wQl not In&St, ht fky$, on the argument 
which tnzy be drawn from the intelligence whereof we 
ju« confcious, to a firft intelligence, infinite, and eternal, 
which is the original of all intelKgence. and the firft caoft 
of all things: and yet I apprehetid that he has given us 
none fegoofi, by the help of metaphyiicd zni mathematics^ 
^s this, which is plain and obvious to the conception of 
(tvcty rational creature. 

That fbme theifis have Teaibned weakly from the 
)>haenomena of nature to the exiilence of God is, t believe, 
true ; as I am fnrt it is true that others would have made 
the doflrine of final caufes ridiculous, if any thing could 
make it fo, by the ridiculous application of it on eveiy 
unworthy and trifling occafion. $ut we niuft not learn 
.ftom hence to defpife all thoft arguments which ancient 
philofophers drew from the beauty, order, and difpofition of 
the univerfe, on this fmart conceit, that they knew too little 
ipf natai« t6 liave a right to admSiv it< 



Ha is Hot fatisfied neither with thofe which Newton, 
i^nd much lefs with thofe which other naturalifts hav« 
drawn from the fame phaenomena. If he dtes thoie oJF/ 
(^BWtOK, it is only to Siew how weak and incondufiv^ 
^ven thefe -are* Newton thought that the uniform mo- 
lion Of the planets protred i^lf hecefTarily to have been 
diteAed by choice, not by chance ; and he fiiews the great 
ipft>babifity of this doctrine. But then he thinks there tc^ 
main) probability enough on die other fide, to hinder qs 
t^m faying that dds tiniformity muft have been necefla* 
Hly the effibft of choice; tfao' it ihould be granted, iigreeab]^ 
)p Nxwtoit's lyfteoi; ilk^X tftB itt ceteftial bodies, htit^g; 

drawn 
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the fyftcm of nature, arc prpofe ex abundantia. 
I honor moft fincerely thofe pbilofophers who 

have 

^wn towards the fun^ move in a vacuam. On the other 
hand he advances, that the force of Newton's Itrgument 
being founded alone on the impoflibility of affigning % 
phyfical caufe of this uniformity in his hypothefis, it wiU 
iiave no force with other philofophers. The' uniformity 
of thefe motions will not appear inexpliciable to thoie who 
admit a fluid matter* in which the planets are harried 
sounds or by which their motion is moderated. ' On this 
loot we are not reduced to the alternative of fuppo&ng 
cither chance» or choice: and fuch an anifbamty of mo- 
tion will prove the exigence of God no more than any 
other motion imprefled on matter. This Mavpertuis 
fiiys. But till the phyfical caufe of the uniform motion of 
the planets has been explained intelligibly by the hypotheiis 
of a fluid, we muft remain where we were, and have re- 
courfe in one cafe, as well as in the other, to choice, or 
chance.. * 



This philofbpher thinks that the argument, drawn by 
Newton from the formation of animals, has no more 
jftrength than the former. He aiks, < whether, if the uni- 
formity of fome be a proof on one fide, the iniinite variety 
of others will not be a proof on the other fide ? Now 
furely thefe proofs are fb far from being contradidlory» 
that they coincide. The eagle, the fly, the flag, the 
, fnailf the whale, and the oyfler, ^are very difierent animals 
no doubt ; and the immenfe variety of the different fpecies 
of animals appropriated to diffctent elements and pur- 
pofes, difplays the magnificence of the animal world^ and 
the infinite power of it's author; as the uniformity of all 
•thofe of the fame fpecies fliews the defign and wirdom 
(^ that Being who created them, and appropriated them 

to 
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have endeavoured to raife the thoughts of men, 
by thefc difcovcrics, from the phaenomena up 



to 



to the fame elements, and to the fame pnrpofes. Whem 
we company an eagle to a fly, we find a proof of one. 
When we compare an eagle to an eagle, we find a proof of 
the other. In Qxoit, the objediion is founded in cavils not 
in argument. 

Ma* Maupb^tuss proceeds, and admits, but admits 
as if it were for argument's fake alone, that the propor- 
tion of the different parts and organs of animals to thek 
wants carries a more iblid appearance ; and he judges 
that they rcafon very ill, who aflcrt that the ufes, to whidk 
thefe parts, and organs are applied, were not the final caufes 
of them, but that they are fo applied becaufe the animal is 
{o madei Chance gave eyes and ears ; and fince we have 
them, we make ufe of them to fee and hear. He thinks 
however it may be faid, that, chance having produced aa 
immenfe number of individuals, thofc of them, whofe 
parts and organs were proportioned to their wants, have 
fubfiiled, whilft thofe who wanted this proportion have 
peri(hed and difappeared. Thofe who had no mouthy 
for inftance, could flot eat^ and live ; thofe who wanted 
the organs of generation could not perpetuate their fpecies: 
and thus from the prefent ilate of things theiils draw an 
argument, which will appear fallacious when it is applied 
to the poffible original of things. 

To ridicule the proofs of this kind, he aiks, a little too 
sriumphantly, what it fignifies to difcover appearances of 
order and proportion « if after this difeovery we, are flop. 
Bed in^ our reafoning by fome untoward conclufion ? He 
inftances in the ferpent, who can neither walk, norfly^ 
and yet faves himfelf from the purfuit of other animals 

by 
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to the author of nature^ ii^eac} of amufiagthe 
world» like many others^ with meuphy&ca) ab^ 

ftraftions. 

bjr tlif ;fle:abilit]r of hit body> which enables him to crawl 
.{away fafter than many of them can follow him. The 
cold of the winter wonld chiU him to death, if die form 
of his body> and the flippery finoothneis of his fldn, did 
not enable him likewiie to creep through holes th^t hide him 
under the ground. This is the difcovery. The untoward 
conclufion follows ; and he ^fks, to what purpofe does all 
this ferve? Why truly to none but theprefervation of an 
animal, whofe bite is fufficient to kill a man. Thus the 
philofopher endeavours to deftroy one proof of Cod's ex- 
iftence, by begging the fame queftion as the divine begs, » 
when he would prove that God is unjuft^ becaufe there 
is either phyfical or moral evil in the world ; that is» 
by aiTuming man to be the final caufeof the creation. 

The great and refpeOable perfons, fuch as father 
Malbrancue, whofe authority Maupbetvis cites againft 
the order obferved in the conftrudUon of the univerfe^ 
^d who were at a lofs to comprehend how it could be the 
work of a Being infinitely wife and powerful, built their 
objections on the fame aifaraption ; and ran^ as he obfervesi 
into many abfurd fyftems. But I wave entering ^ny farther 
here into the confideration of this afiTumption, and the ufe 
that is made of it, iince 1 have taken occafion to ipeak fully 
about it in another place. . 

The criticifm he tnaket on that ci^effion which clofes 
thefirft of Mr. PorB'0 ethic €^ks, <« whatever is» ia 
right," cannot be maintained, The propofitioi^ id AOt ad^ 
vaaced as an vgumfint to prove the exlAence of God, 
nor as a proleffion of finth, ** m ade tde fpl.'' I pr^> 
iume Mr. Pope meaned ii as a realbnaUe confiqucnce of 

6 what 
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ftraftions. But yen I think, that we wanted 
neither a BoYtc» nor a Rav, qor a Dbjlham* 

aor 

vlmt be fnppaled almdy prov«d| aid tkat wkca defigs 
and wifdom wcfe ib evidently marked in all the works of 
God which are objefis of human obfervation and know 
ledge, it became his creatures to co nclud e that the fkme 
wifdom and defign were employed in the whole, tfao' hak 
man obfervaiaoa and knowledge xannot reach to .tiie 
whole ; and dierefbre ihat he was jtftified^ as he waa 
mod certainly, in proaoonciag that ^ whatever is, ia 
^* right/' To &y that this axiom tends to fubmit aH 
things to a fatal iiece£ity, is not true* To iky" that it 
cftablilhes fubmiffion and refignation to the divine provi^ 
dence, in oppofition to the pride and prefdmption of phiio- 
ibpfaen and divines, is true. It i» a truth which no raaa 
fluMild beaihamed to own» and which every rational creatoic 
jhould be afliamed to contradict. 

MavpSrTvis himf^ admits ' enough toefablifii ^a 
truth, when he admits that intelligence and de£ga aie 
perceivable in a multitude of the phaenomena ; and yet 
he does not give up the point. It is notenough* he fayt^ 
IQ prove intelligence and defign. To prove the wifdooa 
of God, we mufl: penetrate into the objedls to which thia 
intelligence and dciign were direded. Ability in the exe* 
cution isinfufficienc To ihew his wifdom, we muft prove 
his motives to have been reafonable. To what purpofe 
do we admire that regularity with which all the planeta 
move the fame way^ almoft in the fame plane, and m 
orbits nearly alike, if we do not fee that it is better that 
^ey (hould move fb, that otherwife; that is, if we have 
not difcovered the fufficient reafbn that Leibnitz requirea 
iti all cafes where things may be done more ways thatt 
one ? A leafonable man. may content himfelfj without 



v^ 
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©oraNEWYNTiT, to convince us of the fclf- 
cxiftenco of an inteil^nt Being, th$ firfl: 
caufe of all things ; and I am fure that we 
are muchto blame if we want a Bentlev, or 
a Clarke, to put us in mind, for in truth 
they do no more, of the exigence of fuch a* 
Being* In Ihort, natural theology refts on bet* 
ter foundations than authority of any kind : 
and the duties of natur&l religion^ and the fins . 
againft: it,^ are held Out to us by the cpnftitu-' 
tion of our nature, and by daily experience, 
in characters ib viilble, that he who runs may 
read them» 

Thesr revelations, for fuch they may be 
properly called, are made to the reafon of man- 
kind : and the fame reafon, that collects them 
from the face of nature, is able to propagate the 
knowledge of them, and to find means of en- 
forcing, as far as the general imperfeftion of 
our nature, and particular contingent circum* 
ftances admit, a conduA fuitable to them* But 

tills fu^cient reafon, ia many cafes; and Leibnitz blan« 
dered grievoofly when he pretended to have found it itt 
Ibme* I doubt Ma.up£RTVis has not fucceedcd better ia 
dfiducing the firft and univerfal laws of nature from the 
attributes of an all-wife and all-powerful Being, in order 
to (hew» that iince thefe laws, which are obferved in the 
univerie, are the very fame which fuch attributes mud 
have produced, fuch a Being mull exifl, and be the author 
of theie law$» Happily ^we have no want of this de« 

jHQ&ilration* 

6 men 
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men have not. been tpntentcd to do this. They 
h^vc imagined) or they have found in the frailty 
of thi human pature, . and the imperfeftioa. of. 
the human ftate, an apparent n^geflity of going - 
farther i of adding art to nature, falfehood to 
truth, and their own inventions for divine com- 
xiKinications. In order to make the impoiition 
pafs, they have fet authority in the place of 
reafon. The* religion of nature, and therefore 
of the God( of nature, is fimpie and plain ^ it 
tells us nothing which our reafon is unable to 
comprehend) and much lefs any thing which is 
repugnant to it. ' Natural religion and reafon are 
always agreed, they are always the fame, and 
the whole economy of God'$ difpenfations to 
joian is of a piece. But religions, founded ia 
the pretended revelations we fpcak of here^ 
grow voluminous and myfterious, oppofe be«^ 
htf to knowledge, and, when they cannot ftaad 
a reafonable examination, efcape jBrom reafon by 
afiumihg that they are above it. Many fuch 
religions have appeared in the world. We Ch<v 
ftians rejeft them all, not only becaufe they 
carry moft evident marks of impofture, but be-* 
caufe there can be no more than one true reve* 
lation, and that is undoubtedly, the revelation 
we acknowledge : for chooilng of which how«^ 
ever, and for rejeding the others, we muft con* 
fefs that we had no reafon at all, or we niuft 
confefs that the truth of a revelation is an ob** 
jeft of reafon, and to be tried by it. 

Vol. II. S Riti.; 
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Religions, inftituted by men who thought 
themfelves infpircd when they were only mad^ 
or by men who were thought to be infpircd 
when they were j>nly cheats^ reft on the mere 
authority of their founder^ maintained and im-' 
proved by his difeiples^ and their fttCoe£R>t%^ 
Reafon had no (hare in examining t>he original 
pretended revelation^ nor has much in cxanain-. 
itig the defcentof the tradition that preferves it« 
How could reiafon have any (hare in examiiv^ 
ing and controlling the firii, on which the laft^ 
and all the confequences of an impofture, de^- 
pepd, among men. ignorant and cinsdulous^ or 
who were prepared by foperftition to believe re-, 
Tolation no uncommon event ? The enthufiafl: 
wai not enough in his ienfes to refledt, that, im 
order to be alTuted be had a revelation froo^ 
6Qd,vitwa& necdTary he Ibould have not oi^Iy-a^ 
fively inward ientiment of the divine truth thatl 
be fuppofed revealed to.him, but alio a ckar and 
diftind perception. of the. time and manner wt 
which this fupernatur^iloperatioirwas performed^ 
The impoftor was. enough in his fcnfes to know» 
that no one was able to prove he had not the 
revelations he pretended to have •, becaufe no 
manis able-any.more toperceivethc perceptions 
of another man's:. mind, however occaQon^^ 
than to fee^tt outward, objedk by the eyes, or tQ 
hcara^found by the ears, of anojcher. ■ Belie ver^ 
in inenof both 'thefe charafters .wcxt never waitfy 
ing ; and far frpm^Xiaraining, it; became a me-f 
rit not to examine. 

;: : :. "He 
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*' He^ (aid it," was foundation enough for an 
aiticle of faith in the Pythagorean religion : andi 
the fame p«>of was fufficient to eftablifh the f e- 
ligion' of Fo^, that began in India, was propa-' 
gated into Chkia, and fpread in feveral fefts all 
over the eaft. The fame obfervatioh may be 
made om other religions that have been impofed 
by th0 force of authority, no matter how ac- 
quitted, on ignoranriand fuperftitious people at 
fii^ and on- thofe of motefenfe and knowledge' 
when the authority was grown too ftrong to be 
fliaken. But Chriftianity was not fo impofed : 
and> nothing cait- be more plain than this, that 
GodTdbmitted the authwity of his revelation, at 
the time he gave it, and therefore at every later 
tkric' much more, to the reafon of the creatures 



to whom he gave it. 



WflisN we confidcr the great and glorious pur- 
pofes of this revelation, the manner in which, 
and the perfon, even the Ibn^ of God himfelfj 
by' whom it was made; and all the ftupendous 
miracles in the heavens, and on earth, that were 
wrought to confirm it ; we are ready to conclude 
tfaatfueharevelation mull have left reaibn nothing 
to do, mxift have forced conviftion, and have taken 
away even the pofDbility of doubt. This confe- 
quence feems fo ncceflary, that if fuch events 
were ftatcd hypothetically, the hypothefis would 
b6 rcje<5tcd as defeftive and inconfiftent, unlefs 
they, w^re^fuppofed t6 have had their full efFcfc : 

S 2 and 
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and yet in fad, an univerfal fubmiflion - of all 
thofe, who were witnefTes of the figns abd won- 
tiers that accompanied the publication' of the 
gofpel, did fiot follow. The learned men among, 
the Jews, the Scribes, the Pharifces, the rulers of 
the people^ were perfecutors of Chriftianity, 
not converts to it : and the vulgar, as well at 
they, wprefo far from believing Jesus to betbe 
Mefliah their nation expefted, or any divine pcr^ 
ion fent by God, that when Pilate inclined CO 
lave him, initead of 3arabbas, a notorious cri* 
tninal, the whole crowd cried out, " t^et hit 
*' blood be on us and our children ;" and infilled* 
with a fort of mutinous zeaJ,.on his execution^ . 

, What arc we to fay now ? The Jew will iiK 
fift that the miracles might be fuch as they are re- 
ported to have been : but that if they were fuch, 
they were wrought by the powers of magic, like 
tho^ .of ApoLtoNius of Tyana ;. or by Ibme fc* 
cret charm, likethat'of the true pronuiiibiation 
of the name that confided of four letters, the 
famous tetragrammaton \ and that his ancefbors 
had reafon therefore to rejeft the proofs drawa 
from them, inftead of believing that the God of 
truth had fet his feal, as it were, to an impofture* 
the infidel will in fift, that all theie miracles were 
equivocal at beft, fuch as creduloys fuperfti- 
tious perfons> and none elfe, believed^ fuch as 
were frequently and . univerfally infipofed bjT 
the firfi: fathers of the Chriftian ch^r^h) and 
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a3 arc fo ftill by thcil' focceffors, wherever 
Ignorance of fuperftition abound. He will ap- 
ply to miracles what Bbssarion faid of faints^ 
and bid us judge of the ancient by the modern. 
Thus will thcfc men account for the little fuc- 
cefs which the gofpcl had on the firft publica- 
tion of it: little, I mean, when compared 
with the authority of the preacher, whofe . di- 
vinity was fufficiently manifeftcd under the dif- 
guife of humanity. 

S E C T. n. 

BU T I alk, what now will a good and rea^ 
fonable Chriftian fay ? He will not alledge, 
1 think, that the Jews were rejefted, and the 
Gentiles' called in : fince his two antagonifts 
would be ready to anfwer, that he fet the cScA 
in the place of the caufe, and the caufe of the 
cffeft, when he aflfumed that the Jews rcfiifed 
to beliere in the miracles and gofpel of Christ 
becaufe they were rejeAed, inftead of affuming 
that tbcy were rejefted becaufe of thdir unbelief. 
Would he follow the example that has been fet 
on other occafions f Would he reafon from his 
notions, well or ill abftradted, of order, and of 
the fitneffes and unfitnej^es of things, to the con- 
dud): of God, call this reafoning demonftration, 
rand when he found the phaenomena ftand in op- 
pofition to it (as they would do evidently in the 
prcfent cafe, fince that univcrfality of fubmiflion 
tP xh^ Son of God was not paid, which ought to 

53 h^ve 
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have been paid accordi{ig co ^11 our ideas of 
order ^nd fitnefs) \^ouid he have recourfe to 
fome bungling hyppthefis tp reconcile them ? If 
he took this method, it , woiild happen to hiii^ 
as it has .happened to divines very o(t€n •, h? 
would itrengthen the obj^dion of the infideL 
and not be able to folve it afterwards* 

Ak CRd, to which the mpans are pot pr^^ppTr 
tioned, can never be the end of infinite Wif^ppfi^ 
feconded by infinite power. The means employ- 
ed to eftablilh and maintain tl^ gpfp^l h^ve not 
been fufficient to do ip independently of reafon, 
and by the mere force of iuthprif y, fcam the 
^fk publication, of it. Jhc end .^©d defi^^ 
thc^oreof infinite wifdom was npittq futne^t 
Iiuman rejafon, how much foever it. wasi ia faft 
^bje^ed by the firft converts, to a r§y^bition xtr 
ccjived ipjplicitty, eyen on the aiuhof ity of the; 
Son of God himfelf, and much Jefs on any other. 
Reafon ^4s made fo peecflary tp jjudgc of this 
rcvdation, even at the tjine it was giyen^: that if 
wefuppo^c ouyfelves tranfportpd back to that 
time,, and inquiring into the truth of this reve- 
latioo on the very fpot where it was made, .we 
Ihall find that» far frotxi being determined by 
authority in favor of it, our reafon would havij 
had much to do m comparing the various and 
contradidlory tefiimonies/ and in balancing the 
degrees of probability tha| rcfultcd from tbeni. 
The conteft between the firft witncffesof Chriftian 

* » '. . . . . . r 

levelatip^ an4 the reft of the^Jcws who witnelfed 

agamlt 
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^^nft ity bccsanc a party: cbnceft, carvkdm^ 
M^kh great seal on the perfecuted fide, and gresai 
cruelty on the other. They ^dl^uted not only: 
abdit the miracles that bad been wrougttc,..aQd 
were dady working among them, even idx)Uti 
that decifive coxiciuding miracle the re(iirtt(9:iolt> 
q{ Jbsxis. ; but about the interprcftatidn of th^ 
prc^hecies, which foretold the coming- of thff 

m 

Mdfiah, and about the application of them tof 
him. In fach a coYlfufed ftate of things, ort 
whofe authority could any honeft inrqutrer hivd 
depended? If he had weighed. Or if he had 
counted fuffrages, he would have been equally^ 
determined againft the truth -, and upon the 
virhole he: muft have dcfpaired of coming to a 
determination at all by any other way, than that 
of employing the utmoft fagacity of his mi»dV 
ja^id judging for himfeif, unlefs it had pkafed' 
God to make him fome particular revelation. 

Thi^ advant^^e St, Paul boafted that he had. 
The miracles of Christ and of his difciples 
made fo little imprelfion on him, tho' he had 
not only heard of them all, but had been an 
cye-witnefs, at leaft, of that which appeared 
when St. Stephen was ftoned to death, that he 
fighalifed his ?eal againftChriilianity till he him^ 
^If became the fubjeft of a moft miraculoui 
operation, and was called upon by Jesus in a 
Piort, but very pathetic expoftulation *• In thit 
inanner he was converted -, and in this manner 

• Afts of the Apoftlesi chap. ijp. 

S 4 every 
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tfttaj inhabicanc of the earth, Jew or Gentile^ 
learned or ignorant, might have been converted* 
a$ well a$ he. But it was not in the plan of pro- 
vidence to employ the immediate, particular^ 
miraculous, and ith^refore irrefiftible authority 
of revelation in many cafes : and all other au% 
l;hotity, evien that of miracles, Occafionally. 
wrought before fomc, and reported by others,; 
^Ing inadequa^ ;o un^verf^ cony i(5lion, the gc* 
lierality of men were left to embrace Chriftianity. 
px not, as their reafon, right or wrong, weak 
or ftrong, fhould.dire<% $ and reafpn -not being 
fubdued by revelation, revelation was fqbjedled 
to T^^on. St. Paul Was not in this cafe ; hisi 
reafon had been fubdvied. effe^ually : but he 
dealed with othf r niea as being in it. He ar- 
gued, hp expoftulated» he appealed to their rear 
£>n principally. He jerked indeed now and 
then a miracle, ^s it was given him to work 
them ; for his cafe in this refpeft may be cohi- 
pared to that, which a divine of the fac\ilty of 
J^aris, whom J have quoted elfewhere, aflumed 
to be the c^fe of ^U thofe who wrote the books 
of the Old teftanient.. One feemcd to have had 
infpirat jons^ and the others a power of working 
miracles occafionally, not conftantly^ Paul, 
therefore, appealed chiefly to the reafon of man- 
)dnd in his feveral miffions. On two of thefe 
miOions, at lead;, it may be to our prefent pur-: 
pofe p make fome refledlions. 

He preached at Antioch to the Jews and to[ 

the 
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th€ Gentiles t the former contradicted him, di& 
. puted with him', and raifed a perCecution againfi; 
kim and his companion Barnabas. The apoilles 
worked no miracles on this occalion, like mea 
l^ho knew how inefFedlual the authority they 
procured was, for the mofl: part, in the thea 
ordinary exo'cife of that power. The. laft rc-r 
courfe was to reafon ; and when that failed, the 
apoilles turned themfelves from the loft fheep of 
the houfe of Ifrael to the Gentiles. The Gen^ 
tries Were more docile, and free from the preju5- 
dices of the Jews about theu* prophecies, which 

•r 

only ferved to miflead them : reafon had more 
cffeft on thefe ; they rejoiced, they glorified the 
word' of God, and they believed, that is, as 
many of them as were preordained to etern^ 
iife ^ ^ for it would feem by this pafiage, that 
neither authprity, nor reafon, nor miracles, nor 
all thefe together were fufficient to make mea 
profclytes to Chriftianity without a previous dc- 
fignation, and divine election f. Let us follow 

^ Crediderupt ^[i^otquot erant praeordinati ad vitam aetqv 
]iam. A£t. c. xiii. 

• 

f N. B. The opinion that God afts with men by arbi* 
traiywill, and' by virtne of his abiolute foverei^nty over 
his creataresy being once eilabliihed, and, in confequence 
ofity the do£liinc5 of cledlion, reprobation, and an eter- 
nal predeftiaation ; mach of what has been faid falls to 
ibe gponnid. Miracles we^e as fuperfluous as reafon^ where 
fpecial grace was tjp operafe ; and both iniignificant, where 
it was not to operate. I own royfelf unable to reconcile 
thefe appaient inconfiftencies, and I leave that talk to 

St. 
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St. Paul from Antioch 50 Rome, whctc he fiK.* 
needed x little better amiong the Jews. Thoiib of 
Afia looked upon him as an apoftate, and were 
the more avejfe to Chriftianity, perhaps, for hii 
preaching ic4 But the Jews at Rome had no 
prejudicips againjdc him, tho' he w^as brought thi« 
thcr ii> chains. They, had received no letters 
about him from Judaea ; no one who came f ron) 
ihence ha4 fpokc any evil of {lini, They had 
heard indeed of a new fed, which was every 
where oppofed, ^nd diey were dc^rous to know 
his opinion of it ^. . They todk a day to hear 
him, and they hear^ h}m wijh rpmarkable pa^ 
tience, for they he^rd him from morning to 
ftight. He was full of the Holy Ghoft, ^ he ar^ 
gucd from thp Jaw of Mosbs, frqm tfie pro* 
phets, and froni every otl>er topic, as we may 
affure ourfclves, and omitted npthing that mio-h^ 
pcrfuade them to embrace the golpel. What 
was the efFedk ? Some believed, and fome bc^ 
iicved not. The fame may be obferved of his 
proceeding at Theflalonica. He went into the 
fynagogue, he worked no miracles, but he rea-? 
foned with the Jews three fabbatli days, &c. 

To conclude dn this head then: it }s plain 
that the firft publifhers of Chriftianity dkf .not 
reft the caufe primarily, or foldy, on authority'of 
any kind, It* is plain that th^y fubmitted th^ 
gofpel, and the. authority of thofe who publiflie4 
it, to the examination of reafon, * as any othey 

• AAs, ch. xxviii. 

fyftenx 
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^y(bem evep of dirine phikxTophy ougixt to be 
^wbmittcd. The cpnfcque^cc Vas, that it pre* 
y^cd t& 9thcr rciigbns hayc doijc^ and not 
yflthshsit UQt^rfa) al&nt which ixnght have been 
pcpeftpd feon? a rcligip.o ^en by (Jpd hymfel^ 
^aod gi^cn to ajil the fons of n^n ^ from a reve- 
JatpjD^ their belief in which was t9 cjccide their 
f t}ern4 ha{)pinei3 cor nsifery;^ and which ^mnipo^ 
p^fi^p coul(i haye impofed as eaQly on all as on 
^ome, if ii^finite wiidom had fo deQgned. Right 
f ealon is always oi^ the fide of truth : it is truths 
^nd qan rievef dHTcr from itfelf. But right and 
wrong reafon, the bona and mala ratio of Cotta^ 
|>eif2g nothing eUb than the refult of a right and 
yv^rong ufe of our faculties^ it is no wonder, the 
^n;)p€irfe£t\on of thele faculties, and the prejudices 
and fedudion$ to which we are expofed, being 
pcMafidered, that die wrong takes often the place 
of the ri^ht, apd paf^s for it. Why the natural 
^ order of things was preienred thus far in the cafe 
of a fupernatural difpeniation, why fo many par- 
ti(;ular miracles were wrought ineffeftually to the 
general avowed defign of this revelation, and 
, why the divine authority of it was not manifeftcd 
%o aU concerned in it, that is, to all mankind, as 
, th^ divine authority of the law was manifefted to 
all concerned in it, that is^ to all the Ifraelites, 
let u$ not prefume ;o guefs* In this manner 
Chriftianity was firlt promulgated ; and in thi« 
panncr, therefore, it was right and fit thatChrit 
tianit;y fiK^uld be promulgated. 



But 
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But now, fince the prerogative of reafon wa» 
thus eftabliihed over revelation originally, it is 
proper we fhould inquire how far this prerogative 
extends now, and whether it beleiTened, orincreat 
cd, by length of time. In order to this divines 
teach, that we muft diftinguilh between the exter- 
nal andinternal evidences of the truth and divinity 
of the Chriftian revelation : by which I mean the 
teftimony brought to prove the faft, that this re- 
velation was made by God ; and the character of 
the doftrines contained in it, whether* worthy or 
unworthy of a divine original. If they can efta* 
blifh the fad fufficiently, the fecond attempt 
feems little neceffary : but it is for the honor of 
Chriftianity to ftand fuch examinations as every 
pretended revelation declines; and our divines 
themfelves exhort us. ib to examine; tho* it 
muft be confeiBcd th^t, when the refult of our 
€3?amination is not ftriftly conformable to the 
doftrines they teach, they damn us for examin- 
ing ', according to that abfurd prerogative which 
they excrcife frequently of advancing general 
proportions, and of condemning them in partii- 
cular inftances. Let us not be fo abfurd. He 
who examines in a manner to (hew, that, whilft 
he refufes fubmifllon to the authority of mart as 
if it was that of God, he is careful not to rcjeft 
the authority of God as if it were that of man, 
docs much more fervice to ehriftianity, than he 
who refolves all into authority, and builds his 
religion on his faith, inftead of building his faith 
pn his religion s th^t is, than he who ailents to 
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fafts and doftrincs; and a whole fyftem of reli- 
rion implicitly, without an examination of any 
part of it^ inftead of believing things that he 
can neither comprehend, nor examine, on the 
foundation of thofe which he comprehends^ ^nd 
hasexanfiined* 

Of the two forts of evidence that have been 
mentioned, the external comes firft under exa- 
mination I for nothing can be more ridiculous 
than that which has happened very often to phi- 
lofophers and learned men, to examine the'caufcs 
of things^ to defcant profoundly on their nature, 
and after that to find that the exiftence of thefe 
tilings was doubtful, or the non-exiftence cer- 
tain. One of your divines would urge the au- 
thority (rf the church on this occafion, as fuffi- 
cient to fupply the want of any other proof, and 
to fill up the meafure of probability, which he 
would call certainty. But he would urge it moft 
abfurdly, .fince he would prove in a circle the 
authority of the church by that of the fcriptures, 
and the authority of the fcriptures by tW of the' 
church. One of our proteftant divines, who 
unite in oppofition to the authority of your 
t:hurch, and would be glad to ereftan authority 
very 'like to it each in his own, would: mince 
the matter a little, would rather infiiiuate, than 
aflert, fuch an authority, and r^her perfuadei 
than demand, fubmiffion to it. He woitld allow 
that, in the full latitude of evangelical libertyj 
you have a right to e3Camine the teftimohy in 

favor 
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favor of Chriftianity : but he would attempc ai^ 
the fame time to Qiew tou, diac it i^ much more 
eafy, and f\At as fafe, to rely cfn th^ audiosiity 
of fo many pious^^ judicious, and learned men^ 
as have made k the biifinefs of their lives to^ 
examine the teftimonies of this revelataon, 2taA 
have agreed to affirm the validity of them; 



Neither, of thefe divines howeter would' 

fo ridiculous, I think^ as to dehy that the ex^ 

ternal evidence of Chnftian revebtion has been^ 

diminilhed by time. They would owii;. that it 

has beoi fo by the lofs of many proo&, whereof 

time and accidents have deprived us. Bttt I am 

apt to fttfpe£t that, if time and accidents had 

been more impartial, and had: conveyed down ta 

«s all the proofs that vfctc brought for it and 

againft it, tho* proofs would: have been more 

abundant^ the evidence would not have beeif 

greater, and we ihould be pusxled as mdchby 

contradiftory, as we are by fcanty, proofs. Wo 

have indeed the concurrent teilimony of tho 

facred writers : and it has been aflced, whether 

we have not as much knowledge oi them as we 

have of feveral profane writers whofe hiftories 

pafs for authentic i It has i^en faid too by feme 

ofdtf)fe.who corrupt, oftener than they corre£ti 

tbe textof ancient authors, that it is by a mul^ 

titude of various readings, and of critical emeui^ 

dation;^, that thefe authors have been reiikored« 

But^the comparifons are by no means ju& :r f6t 

atdifiexent proof is necefiary of the competency 

■^ of 
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of authors^ mA a different afTurance of the leofe 
of their writing^^ according to the different ufe 
that is made of the authority. We know that 
the memorial^' of men who had been captains in 
the army of Alexander, and eycrwitnefies pf 
all that palled in his famous expedition^ were 
in fome inftances different and contradictory. 
We have reafon to fufpeft the veracity of Cae- 
. SAR in fome parts of his commentaries ; and if 
we had the commentaries of Labiehus^ or 
thofc of AsiNius PotLio, as we have the 
hiftory of Dion Cassius, we fhould have ftitt 
more reafon to fufped, or we fiiould find more 
proofs, perhaps, of the errors. We read, how- 
ever, the hiftories of Arrian, and even of 
QgiNTus CuRTivs, tho' we do not know who 
the latter was, and the commentaries of Caesar, 
as authentic hiftories. Such they are top^ foi; 
all our purples*, and if paflages which we deen^ 
genuine fhould be fpurious, if others fhould be 
corrupted, or interpolated, and if the authors 
ihould have purpofely, or through deception, 
^ifguifed the truth,^ or advanced untruth, no 
great hurt would be done* But is this the cafe 
of the fcriptures ? In them, befides all the other 
circumftances n^cefTary to conflitute hiftorical 
probability, it is not enough that the tenor of 
fai^s and doffcrines be true ; the leafl error is 
of confequence. There was a time when the 
eaftern and weftern churches hod great dilputes 
about the procefilon of the Hoi} Gnoft^ whether 
he proceeded from the Father and the Son, or 
. . from 
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from the Father by the Son* Thefe difpure* 
occafioned much difordcr, tho* the difference of 
a monofyllable was alone concerned. But othef 
diiputes had arifen before thefe^ laftcd lorf^er^ 
and devafted almoft all Chriftendom by wars^ 
pcrfecutions, and maflacres, tho' the fole diffe- 
rence between the contending parties was about 
a (ingle letter. One fide affirmed, and the Ni- 
ccan council decreed, that the fon was ifjLdirtor^ 
that is, confCibftantial with the Father, " habens 
•* fimul efiintiam, id eft, eandem ellentiam ;**^ 
the Arians, moft of them at leaft, would have 
acknowledged him to be o/>ioio«V/or, that is, of 
fimilar fubftance, ** habens fimilem eflentiam y* 
but the holy council adhered, and the Arians were 
all damned for the difference of an iota. If the 
Screes of councils, therefore, and the fevcrat 
creeds that were made required fo exz6t a pre- 
tifion of words and letters, and if the leaft mif- 
take was of fuch fatal confcquerice, what muft 
we think, what have we not reafon to fear, con-* 
cerning that text on which they have all pre- 
tended to be founded, and wherein it is faid^ 
that there are thirty thoufand viaribus readr 
Ings? When we meet with any record cited 
in hiftory, we accept the hiftorical proof; and . 
content ourfelves with it, of how many copiei 
Iberer it may be the copy. But this proof would 
not be admitted in judicature, as Mr. Lockf * 
obferves, nor any thing lefs than an attefted 
copy of the record. The application is obvious^ 

• Eflay, lib. ir. c. i6. 

and 
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and if it be teaibnable to take fuch a precaution 
in matters that concern private property^ and 
wherein the fum of ten pounds may not be 
at ftake, how much more reafonable is it to 
negled no precaution, that can be taken^ to af- 
furc ourfclves that we receive nothing for the 
word ^of God, which is not fufficiently attefted 
to be fo ? It may be faid, it has been faid by a 
very able writer, that " the ground of this pro* 
ceeding in civil courts feems to be, that the 
original record, or an attefted copy» is ca^ 
pable of being produced i^ and that therefore 
to offer any diftant proof nught look as if 
fome art were intended to corrupt matters, and 
" to difguife the truth.**' After this he afks» 
^^ is it in the nature of things a^ poflible and 
•* cafy to produce the originals or attefted 
*' copies of the fcfiptures — as it is to do fo 
*' in matters which come before a civil court ?** 
The evafion is not even plaufible. The copy of 
a Copy is not refufed in proof, folely becaufethe 
original or attefted copy may be had^ fojr.this 
is not always the pale : but becaufe the progf 
would be too diftant, whether they can be had 
or. no, . The two cafes therefore are not vaftly, 
as this writer affirms, nor at all, diSeretit. If the 
rule may be thought reafonable in the one, it can- 
not be thought without abfurdity^ unreafonable 
in the other. However it happens, the want of an 
original, or of an attefted, copy is a want of proof: 
and the learned divine will be forced, if he is pu|h« 
cd on this article, to confdfs (his want of proof. 
Vol. II. T or 
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,or to fupply k, wfcfch he k too Wife tb atttiapCy 
by (hewing that the fcriptures w^ have are fit- 

. tefted copies of the origi^al^ I mighc caTiy this 

. very iar, if I woul(^ cariiy k ^s.far;asoec£kr^Q>n 
is given to carry it> But I will only fay^ that it 

. would be much better to leave ob^eftions unajli- 
fwered, than to anfwer them no better i and that 
I pity a man of as good parts as Dr. Cony- 
be arb, who is obliged to fi!K:h drudgery. The 

/ authenticity of the fcriptures has fuffered much 
diminution by length of time^ wd by other 
ways : for which reaibn divines would do better 
perhaps, if they trufted more to ^-ace and faidi 
to fupply this dimmutloo^ and leis to their ovm 
(kill in the eflablifiiment of the external proofs 
of a traditional revelation: tho' I know that thefe 
external proofs may be deemed to be in iboK 
^ ibrt conditiones, fine quibus non« 

SEC T- m. 

BU T ike prerogative oS rieafoA extends far* 
• ^er %ha^ the examination of witnefle^ 
and bi^er ekteirnal teftimony. There is another 
'ground of probability to be eftabiiihed ; andjf 
t this cannot 4)e eftablifhed, the credit of a revela- 
tion will not fwpport itfelf on the other alone. 
This ground of probability is that which was 
mentioned at the fame time with the for^^r, 
* tfnd is called ^internal evidence. -Divines found 
it high, and buiWniiuch Upon it 5 fcilt their pro- 
ceeding is, to my apppehcftfiojival3ce abfttfdaiKi 
liCcntiousf* ^ 
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A Mv^Hi, who has ^ large flock of thtolo* 
gical prefumpdon, finds dired and evident 
<proofy of a divine infpivtdon m the veiy ftyle 
^f die fbriptupes v in the fublitoky of fomr 
f)art5) and in the fimpUcitjr of othei^} tho* 
4!fae fame fuhlinuty, and the fatne i^mpJicttyt 
•are to \x £Dand icf uncanotiical .wrtfings, apd 
x\ren in thofe of eaftejniAations that are not 
tChriftian. He resilbm magtflefiaUyy as if he 
was tbocQughly acquainted not only, with the 
■human, but with theidivine, nature j :^s if his 
under^anding jbore fp near a iproportion tp the 
wifdom x)f God, that he cpukl difcover it lateni: 
in the deepeft myfteries ; or under idie iveU of 
things feemingly fo indifferent, or fo common^ 
that men of ieis fagaciry wouid not fufpoft even 
human wiidom to have been ^mploj|red aboiK 
-them ; and finally, as tf his extended gefitus was 
able to comprehend a xWhole economy .of diviiie 
wiidom from AnAiif -down to Christ, nay even 
^o 1^ coftfummation ^ things ; to conneft all 
^he dilpenfi(tions^ and to fhew the Sufficient rea* 
^fon t)f pmvidencedn eyeiey particular inftance on 
^he fame plan. This now is^madnds, or ibmc* 
thing werfe than madnefs : and yet men ;are fy 
acc-uftomed to realbn in this method, and on 
thefe principles, that not oidy the karned and 
ingenious, who have fome pretence to be S> 
mkd^'puffue them^butevery dabbler in theolo^ 
gy , who has no 4uch ^retenoe^ and muft piafi 
for afbol or a knave whenever he grows *^ttra« 

T.2 vag;sbit. 
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vagant, afiefts to reafon in the fame manner 
when he writes, or when he preaches, and talks 
as in^pertinentty in the pulpit o£ the de%ns of 
God, and of the condud of providence, as he 
talks of the poUticaL defigns and conduft of his 
governors in the coffec-houfe. Thus the bible 
becomes a canvas, on which it has tceh the bu'< 
finefs of -many to dawb, from the, time when ic 
was firft fpread befofe them* If it was agreedi, 
that fome out-lines may have been traced by the 
original painter *, yet would it be manifeft, that 
feveral particular figures, and the compofition 
of the whole fyftem, is the woi^k of bungling 
human pencils* 

From a motley fyftcm thu^ framed the pre* 
tended internal evidences of diving revelation are 
drawn \ and they are often drawn in fuch a man- 
ner, that he who might yield to external proofs 
is ihocked at thefe inftead of being confirmed by 
them. How Jhould k be otherwiie^ when thefe 

'proofs are not brought even as .they are found 
in this motley fyllem; and when they take the 

^appearance, for they have ofteq no more, of 
proofs, not from the plain text and tenor of the 
fcriptures^ but from the amplifications and con- 

JeAures of divines ? Thefe amplifications and 
coDJedures take away the force ef the proof, 
fuch as it is, by (hewing to6 vifibly that they are 
amplifications and conjectures : for it i$ not law- 

*fal to proceed in cafes where divine^ as in thofe 

whercrhuman, knowledge, wifdom, and authority 

5 'are 
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arc alooe. concerned. In thcfe, our endeavours 
to improve what we find arc not only lawful, but 
Uudable ; and it is no niore reafonable that the 
authority of thofe men, who have gone before 
tss, . ihould fix the bounds: of our enquiries, than 
k is that our authority ibojuld fix thofe pf the 
men who are to come after us. Human fciencc 
would have been long ago at a ftand, if a con- 
trary praftice had prev^ailcd univerfally, as we fee 
it is, and has long been^ in thofe particular coun- 
tries where the contrary practice has fo prev^iled^ 
But what is commendable Ja one cafe, is blame- 
able in the other. We have nq more right to 
add to the word of God, than we have to,a,lter 
it:: and the fame revelation which gives us di- 
vine knowledge, in what proportion foevcr it be 
given^ and how little focver it rtiay f^tisfy our 
. <:uriofity and. our imaginary want, confines it 
bkewiic* The human mafter may tell us all he 
knows ; and we may carry knowledge much far- 
ther on his inftru6):ion$, and on oi)r own ftrength. 
But. the divine mafter tells .us no more than he 
judges it fit we fliould know -, and every ftep we 
attempt to rtiake beyond his cxprefs 'revelation, 
9JftA qn Our own ftrefigth, is a ftep we make in 
^p^^tki expofed to ejr, and fure not to know. 

« Tho* :I think that th^ internal evidences of 
a divine revelation neither are, nor can be, fuch 
pofitivj^ proqft ^s rhcy are pretended to. bcj yet 
arn.I fi|l)y;,perfuade<J that reafon oughx to ex4- 
mim the inward character of a reveiatigni as 
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well as thi ottf^af d teftitliony. Negttthir p$aoi 
^in fuppiy chti want ofptfHWepta^^ andithu^ 
a fure aAd it ital dr i(!«!iiM Wilt b^ fiMnd,^ infteadf 
of one that iis equivoca! at beft, and imaginary. 
I will not p«rple» the ^ffimtnt by (tanfidtrin^ 
how far a Conformity to the gewrral expctknce 
6f mankind 19 lo bft exaAed in an hiftory that ref- 
lates principally to fupctitatural ei^ents } but I 
may infift that theft is ^nether conformity, » 
toiifbtmity to all we know of the Sopreme Be« 
ing, and of the law of our nature, fo very efica- 
tial to a reveUtion that pretends to come fwM 
God, that if any cm thing repu^ant to this^ 
knowledge be found in any biftory, or fyftem of 
doArincf they o^ugbt to be rejeStd, whatever 
l^roofsf external or internal they may boaft of a 
divine original. Tho' we hold no very ei^dted 
rtnk ^mong the intellei9inal creatures of God, yet 
has he been pleafed to give us faculties t^ whicfc 
we are able, in ufing tbetn well, to demonftnte 
all that he has judged neceffary for us to know 
tn our niitural ftate, and without fupcrnaturai 
afliftanee, ebncerning his exiftence, bis nature 
and attributes, his providence over his creatures, 
^nd their duti€$ to him and to one another. W# 
ought td acknowledge, with the otmoft ^ti*^ 

tude, the advantage of fuch a rank in the order 
of beings ; idnd fball we dite to aifome Ibr tarue 
«ny fafts, er any doftrines, that «e evklewtly in-^ 
confiftent with thi^ knowledge h6W«$ver even 
good wen may endeavour to reeonelie ih opini- 
on, by frivolous dafcourle, things diat are Irrc^ 

concilcable 



employed to impofe tlunn ^ God £wrbi4 tfau w^ 
ily>ulcl. Right reafon MriUrQ«^r td^tft w tQ d^ 
£v ^d tf any pretended revelation requirod thai 
vefliould, k would proveitfiif to be £Ulfe> for 
that very reafon. 

Natural. levelai^aia, fo I will call 1% prcK 
duces knowledge^ a feries of fenfitive and intuit 
tive knowledge from the lirft principles to the 
laft conclufions. The fyftem of things that are, 
that isy the pha^Qomeiia of nacuve, ace the ftrlt 
princip^S} ^nd reafQn, that is, a real divine il) 
hioiination, kad^ us from one neceflfary truth ta 
another through the whole CQurfe of thefe deniOQ-^ 
(Orations. )n all thefe cafes we know ; ve^ do 
i^t believe* But in the cafe of fupernaitMrai re^ 
velasion, when it is traditional, we ca|i have.na» 
thing more than opinion, fupported t^ human 
authority, and by deci^afing ppobability after<^ 
wards* The \divim authority grows lefs and 
kfe aftpaimnt» . whttft the obligation of fubmifiion 
tQ it is reputed ftill the fame.^ 3ut the certainty 
of natural revelation fufiers no jdiminution ^ ic 
is always original^ and equally capable of for-i 
cingourafient in a)l tknea and places, becaufe tho 
priiKipkiS by which it |s manifefted are equally 
«bje(9»Qf huotto fenfe andioteiieA; in aUtiiaea 
I tnd plweiu The roiffionary of fupetnatviril re^ 
Hllbn appeals to the teftiinony of n^ea he nevee 
]pt!(w, and of whom cbe infidel belabors tp cont 
Y^neycdr, braids for the trusb Df thofe extraor? 

T 4 dinary 
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dbiarjr events which prove the mvfelation he 
pre^ctes : and it is faid thut this objefiion was 
made arfirft to A ai^TiN the monk by Eth£l- 
itsb ^ Saxon king. But the mifiionary of na> 
tural religion can appeal at all times, and every 
where, to prefent and immediate evidence, to 
the teflimony of fenfe and intelleft, for the truth 
ef thofe miracles whicli he brings in proof: the 
conftitution of the mundane fydem being in a 
very proper fenfe an aggregate of miracles. 

Upon the whole, let us fuppofe the hiftor^ 
caland traditional authority, urged in proof of 
a revelation, to be carried as high as the nature 
of things will admit, on a concurrence of all the 
conditions necefiary to eftablifli fuch a probability* 
as ought to ftand in lieu of certainty, in every 
other cafe, and zfi may induce us, in this cafe, 
to believe even in inftances that are not at all 
conformable to general experience i yet muft we 
not receive it for true till we arc fure, on the 
moft careful examination and analyfis, that it 
contains nothing unworthy of the maje(ty of the 
Supreme Being, nothing inconfiilentwitirtfae de** 
monftrated truths of natural religion. Frofane 
hiftory may contain fuch things as are not con^ 
form^blc to general experience, and be never* 
thelefs eredible in all other refpe&s. But facced 
hiftory, the hiftory q{ a divine rdvelatioA, that 
contains any one thing unworthy of she 3upre%e 
Being, or i'e|)tigriant to the religioa of nature 

t»A to the moil evident diftates of iipafon, ought 

to 
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to be rejeded with indignation, and will be (o 
by every nran who is afraid to blafpheme. There 
we many occafions on which we cannot difcover 
the whole truth, and on which however we are 
very able ta difcern what implies contradiAion 
with fome felf-evident, or demonftrafted truth. 
This may be one of thofe : iand on this we fhall 
be fure not to err, if we perfuacde ourfclves that 
the fame God, who gave us reafon to arrive at 
certainty in fome cafes, and at probability in 
various degrees in others, jiever defigned that 
we Ihould oppofe probability, in any cafe, to cer- 
t^nty, nor believe againit knowledge. Dr. 
Barrow, in a difcourfe concerning the virtue and 
reafonablenefs of faith, after begging the queftion 
long, and talking in a theological cant more 
worthy of Paul than of a man like him, ^ 
he was bound by his profeflion to do, tdks like 
a philofopher^ and a man of fuperior fenfe. 
He fays, that ** if we ferioufly weigh the cafe, 
*^ we ihall find that to require ^ith without 
^^ reafon is to demand an impofllbility ; and 
** that God therefore neither doth, nor can en- 
*^ join u$ faith without reafon.** Now I aflc, if 
we are not obliged to believe without reafon, can 
we be obliged to believe againft it ? He fays, 
^^ thiat no man* can believe he knoweth not 
** what nor why ;** and therefore that he who 
•* truly ' believeth, muft apprehend the propo- 
^^ tion, and muft difcern its connection with 
•* fome principle of truth, which, ^s more not6^ 
^ rious to him, he before doth admit/* Now 

let 
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Jcc w^ tfk ag|uo» can wf tmn he^itd to ^pgvKi^ 
head a propofition wfakh coxttdina a. myftory, 
that is, foiiEietbing unintelligible -« or any tipiidotg 
iqorc than the found of the words i Will am ths 
argument agaioft believing become ftHl ftron^^ 
l£ a. propofition is repugnant; ta any principles q£ 
truths which we have before adnvitted on ^v'^mi^ 
demonftratioa ? I am proud tp have doS^ I^ak^ 
ROW on my fide ^ and will (therefore CQnckidi^, 
as he doeS) that the naan, who pretcnda to believe 
Qtherwile, ^' doth only pretend to believe put 
^^ of fome defign, or from afie Aiop to fom^ 
^^ party : his faith is not fo much really faith as^ 
•* hypocrify, craft, fondncfe, or faftion." 

This being premifed, letu^ own that wIhhi 
a revelation has pafied fuccefstully tbroi^gh (helo 
trials, when it has all the authenticity of human 
tefiimonyy when it appears confiftent in aU, ivi 
parts, and when ir contains nothing inconfiftent 
with any real knowledge which we have of the 
fupreme all-perfed: {king, and of natural r^U^^ 
gion, fuch a revelation is to be reqeived with 
the woA profound reverence^ the moft intire fub^ 
mifiion, and the molt unfcd^ied thankfgivingi 
Keafon has exercifed her. whole prfroganve^chtn^ 
and delivers us over to faith« To b^lieye befp^e 
adl thefe tri^s^ or to doubt aftec \hmi is tlike 
unreaibnable : for nothing can be nK>re absurd 
and contemptible, than what Su Ai^stin fome«- 
where.or other,, for in his works I have re^d ic^ 
advances about l»iievwgfirft».in hppes of un^a^ 

ftanding 
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ftandmg * a&carward» ; which is a propofitioa 
much like tkat which CiuviN *, as abfurd ud 
9» dogpaacical a father as AvtTiH, BiaioitaiiM» 
when be makes the authority of thefcriptureita 
^kpctd on the iaward teftimony of the Spirit 
alone (. and then noemions the proofs |ux>per to 
eiikabiilh the authenticity and divinity of the& 
bpoks^ as props^ ** adviiNtettla^'' thai may help 
y^ fupp^rt the faith tlw^ could not hare i aif^d. 

S E C T^ IV. 



IF fudi abfurdities as thele have indued Ibme 
to ridicule all religjions that afluoie themielves 
founded on divi;ie revelation, there are thofe who 
lake occaiion from the eflfc^^ of them to form 
objedtions of a graver kind, and of greater con- 
ibquence. Theie men would have it believed^ 
that aU fuch reli^ns are incompatible with civil 
fcvereignty^ becauie they introduce a private 
confcience that may be, and often is, contrary 
to the public confidence of the ftate ; and not 
only fet up private jud^nent in oppofition to 
timt of V^ kgiflaiufe, but inforce the diftates of 
it by a greater authocky» even by that of Qod 
himMfl The Jews wemunlbdable nmnbers of 
die grett comotofiweakh of mankind : and the 
fame private confcieiicc^ wivcK determined (hem 
to the exercife of every kind of cruelty on other 
nations and otherieligions, made them rebels to 
government, even to their own, upon fome 

occafions. 
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6ccafions, and frequently perfctlutors andiflaflins 
of one another 'They thought themfelvcs autho- 
fifed by their ' religion 'to commit fuch barbari- 
ties as cren they perhaps, • ' if 'tJiey had had no 
religion; t^ould not have 'committed ; ^nd zeal 
for it, Alt is, private ^cortlciencc, infpired- a" 
fanguinary rage that might* be caHcd; very ^tiftly, 
itligious niadhefi. '' Tor*fubduc' thofc, and" re- 
dact Iherti to" a ftate'^bffervitadei who do not 
receive the Koran, is a firft principle that made 
innumerable couhtriesiheicebes of (laughter and 
mifery. ^ Mahomet, who taught it, praftifed 
it ; and'his fucccflbrs have exercifed the fame 
violence ^s far as they have been able to carry 
their arms. But this violence is not jcdnfined to 
thofe whom they call infidels j for the fefts or 
Omar and Aly deteft each other as much as thej?^ 
both do Chriftianity ;. and the doctors of Mecca 
gave as good a bull to Miriweis to fatisfy pri- 
vate confcicnces in taking arms againft the fophy, 
as any pope ever gaveto juftify rebellion, and 
the depofition of ^ lawful prince *. 

* ■ 

BtTT to leave judarfei and mahQmeti/m, and 
t<y fpeak of -the Chriftiah religion, againft Which 
the obje^ion is particularly dire&ed,and' which 
I mean particularly to defend : it muifcbe con- 
feiled^ that from the time it made any figure in 

^ • N. B. Amanofcript in the king of.Francc's library, writ 
It the time, iuid on the fpot, gives an account of a journey 
which' Miriweis made to Mecca for this purpofe, bdfote^ 
lAvaded Perfia and dedltoned the fophy* ...-,. ,*j: : '^ 

« • i ... tha 
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thefc world, it a^)p?ared divided into fe^s that 
•even heathen perfecutipa could not unite \ : and 
that from the tinae it became an eftabliihed reli- 
gion, it : delug^ the world with blood, at the 
dbggpflion, as well, as under the preteiice, of prir 
vate cooicience, .Whatever feft prevailed, by 
ecckfiaftical cabdls^tor by court -intrigues, out 
•of >vhich the l«iies * were not al.wayf excluded^ 
thatfe^t diftatedjone public conscience in the ro- 
li^on of the ftate. Another fe^t^. th^ prevailed 
^t another time^ or in another place^ by nnich 
:the £|me means, dictated another : and of this 
we need no other prorf than the feveral ];evolu- 
^ions^ffbm athanafianifm to ariani&n^^ wd from 
arianifm to athahafiahifm; One tdone could pre- 
vail at once : and as there were many, there was 
'always a refiftancc of private to public confcience : 
more or lefs open, and which broke out in mu- 
tiny or rebellion on one fide, and '^ ipaffacr^s. 
and perfecutions on the other, very frequently. 
How it happened, I know not. Let divines tell 
that, or rather let us forbear to pry over icuri- 
oufly into the fecret difpofitions of providence. 
But fo. it has happened, that the Chriftiati reli- 
gion has been attended by the fame courfe of 
accident^ as are common with it to every inftitii- 
tion purely human. The beft of thefe anfwer 
their end in part only from the firft, and whjltt ' 

4 

*" Ip Ikbne had a determining influence over the fathers 
of the fecond Nicean council^ there is room to think that 
another theological {Mrincefs . took pa^ with Evsbbius of 
^icomedia in the firft. 

" ^ the 
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the impreffion of the 'force, that jet diem a gomgt 

«Ufts } and never fail ta fladken aftetwanda, or t» 

take flew impFeflioiis (mm ^onckigem eiKentt, hf 

^hich chey^egenerate, and become iofeofiAilf 

iiew inAittttionfi uAder old Mmes. A man who 

denies this, or who ^does not confiets like Chab^ 

9Lmi\ that, ^* after all, nuthiiig fiwra inooe 

.^ than refigion the weakneft of humantcf ,'^ k 

^00 ignorant w too diftngenoous to defenre an 

anfwer* Butaagovierninentis.nottabelaniihed 

'CUt of fociecy, and «^vdtij to be uitrodoced4 

4>e€attfe government, infiead x>f iecuring ikt 

peace, wtd^toemw%t)Miap^p^ 

^ofcm the CMfe of ill ttheir lUfordeirs, and of their 

-final ibbverfion: lb neither is ndigicoi .to /he 

banifbed outxif fovemnent, faetaufe mfissuS loT 

fti«ngtheoiiig and ftipporting, iti&i!res(Ofoen IB> 

'^leakcn and to diflblve, tbofe dot are tbejmoft 

firmly «<lbUUhed« 

What is here faid of religion in general, h 
eminently crojc of Chriftianity in particular. Tho* 
this reli^on was born, W I may fay'fo, in a ddert, 
and educated by a fe^l of the moft obfcure^peopfe 
in the Roman empire ; and tho" it ieemed calcu- 
lated in many infbnces to be radierthe infthutton 
of an order of xrfformers, than of a national go- 
verning religion •, yet no religion ever appeared 
in the world, whofe natural tendency was fo 
touch dasefbed to pcomeror the peace and happi* 
nefs of OKinkind^ Ifit has had axontrary «&£k^ 

^Delafageffe. 

it 
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ivhtis had it appiweritly, n©t really, Tl^alog^ * 
i$ ill fault, not religion. Theology is a fokode 
that may he coi^^pared juftly to the box of Paj^* 
DORA. Many good things lie iii|>pennOft in it; 
but many evil lie under them^ and fcatter plagues 
. and ^efelatbd through the i^orld^, : If we cannot 
. &ut,the bo^, it k of ufe, howevtr, toiknowdkat 
^ bojc is open i . and to be convinced the more 
of ^his truth, let ^2$ make a general analyfe of 
Chriftjianity ^ and then obferve^ a» generally, the 
rKe, pfiQgrds, and efie6b of theology, 

f 

S S C T. V. 

IN the £rft place then, Chriftianity is fbuitded 
^n the univerfel law of nature. I will not 
- &y that Chriftianity is a republication of it. But 
J will fay tiwit the gofpel teaches the .^eat and 
. fundamental principle of this law, univerlal be^ 
nevolence; recon^mends the precepts of it, and 
oommands the obfervationofthem in particular 
Inftances pccafionaUy, always fuppofes them, 
ahrays enforces them, and makes the law of rio-ht 
Teafosi a law, in every poflible definition of the 
wotd, beyond all cavil* I fay beyond all cavil, 
beoauie a great deal of filly cavil has been em- 
ployed to perplex the plaineft thing in nature, 
and the bed: determined fignification c^ words 
according to the different occafions on which 
Aey are ufcd* 

* *. 

I SHAtL attempt, perhaps,' at £>me other time, 

5 to 
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to expoie more fully the folcfllri trifling that has 
been employed on this fubjcA^ if what will be 
Jiere faid {hould not be thought fufficiciit, as I 
belies it ought to be. 

Without cntcrirtg therefore into metaphy- 
^fical and logical refinements^ concerning ficnefles 
and unfitnefieS) refulting from the fuppofed eter* 
nal relations of things, which determine, accord- 
ing, to fome writers, the will of God himfclf ; 
without amufing ourfelves to diftinguifh between 
natural difierences that ariie in this manner, and 
moral differences that are faid to arife from will 
alone ; let us obferve, that not only fe!f-preferva- 
tion> but a defire to be happy, ' are the immedi- 
ate or improved efieAs of a natural inftinft, .the- 
£rft in the whole animal kind ; the laft in the hu* 
man fpecies at leaft. As foon as men's appetites 
and palllons are awake, they are determined by 
thefe to mdulge every agreeable, and to abhor 
every difagreeable fenfation : for pleafure, which 
is temporary, and therefore not real, happine&, 
pafles for it, and is alone the object of appetite 
and paffion. But as foon as their reafon is formed, 
they difcover the niementous difference between 
pleafure and h^^ppinefs. Experience and refiedtion 
bring them acquainted with the fyftem in which 
they are placed, and with the efiential, I do not 
fay eternal, difierences of things according to the 
conftitution of it; by which fome tend to their 
pleafure, fome to their happinefs, fome to both, 
jand fome xp nckher j i)r to the very contrary^ to- 
' pam 
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pain and mitiry. Bj thcfe confequences they 
diftinguifh natures : and on thefe c^ntial diS<^^ 
fences redfoft eftabli(he$ the principles necefTary 
to promote and fecure the human happinefs of 
every individual in the happinefs of fociety. Thefe 
principles iTre called, very properly, the law»- 
o£ nature ; becaufe, altho' it be true that the 
Supreme Being willed into exiftence this fyftem^ 
as he did every other, and by confcquence all 
the relations of things contained in it, yet it is 
not this will that impofes,. in a ftate of nature, 
And among men who have no knowledge per* 
iiaps of their creator ; it is in truth the conftitu- 
fiiOn of the fyitem alone that impofes thefe laws 
On miinlund originally ; whatever power made 
the fyftcm^ or fuppofing it to have been never 
made; and when they are thus impofcd, they 
determine the will of our fpecies as efTcdually, 
and oblige as ftrongly, as the mofl: poweifui 
^inciple of human nature can determine and 
oMige human creatures* 

I DO not fay that they have their efFeft abfq- 
)utely, nor conftantly. Appetite, palTion, and 
the force of immediate obje(5ls, are often too 
Iiard for retfon* even among thofe who hearken 
the molt to her voice : and no wonder they Ihould 
be fo fince they are too hard for revelation. If 
the law of nature, collected by human reafon 
from the effential differencses of things, cannot 
procure a perfeft obedience froni thofe who pro* 
fefs themfelves fubjedl to it, without the aflUlance 

Vol. II. U of 
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of civil laws, and {)Ol!tical inftitptions, nor evca 
with this affiftanccj fo may we fee, even in every 
Chriftian country, that the will of God, declared 
in his works, and in his word, cannot determi(ie 
the rebellious will of man to conform to it in any 
near degree, even where it is enforced by the 
terrors of prefent, as well as future punifhments, 
that are held out to the tranfgreflbrs of it. If 
we confider effects, the law of nature is as much 
a law as the law of the gofpel, and creates as 
really an obligation in choice to prefer good to 
evil. If we confider original inftitution and 
authority, it will not indeed correipond in the 
mind of a ftratonic philofopher with his notion 
of an human law impofed by will ; but he will 
be under no neceflity of applying that notion to 
it. He may think, and call it, a law impofed 
on him by the operations of a fuperior, tho* un* . 
intelligent, power ; the courfe of which he can- 
not alter, and muft therefore conform himfelf 
to it in order to be happy : and fomething of 
this kind even Grotius * was forced to allow, j 

a little unwillingly, when he faid — " et haec 
" quidem — locum aliquem haberent etiamli * 

" daremus — non cffe Deum." The morality 
of aflions does not, I think, confift in this, that 
they arc prefcribed by will, even the will of God; 
but in this, that they are the means, however 
impofed the praftice of them may be, of acquir- 
ing happinefs agreeable to our nature. Mora^ 
lity regards manners and the conduft of human 

• De jure belli etpacis, Prolcg. «. 

life: • 
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life : and therefore I fee as little reafon to deny 
thzX atheijds may have knowledge of the mora« 
lity of adiions, as I do to deny that the practice 
of this morality i$ enjoined by a law in the fenfe 
of obliging and binding ^. for if it fhould be^faid 
that it cannot pa($ for a law in this fenfe, be- 
cauie every man's own reafon impoies it on him, 
and he cannpt be at once the obliger and the 
obliged, the binder and the bound, I fhould think 
the fophifm fcarce worthy of an anfwer ; or fhould 
content myfelf to inform the fophifter, that there 
may be obligation without a law by will, and a 
law by will without obligation ; and then leave 
him to ponder on the matter. 

But now, tho* the law of nature be a law in 
a ftrift and proper fenfe, and as really promul- 
gated by God in his works^ as it would have been 
in his word if he had fpoke to his creatures, 
how much wrangling foever may be made by 
men, who frame and change definitions juft as 
their different purpofes require ; yet is this law 
more completely and more effeftually fuch to 
atheift, than to an atheift: and Mn Bavle'^ 
famous paradox can never be received for truth 
by common fenfe, nor by good policy. The 
fame ufe of fenfe and reafon fhews to both the 
conflitutlon of nature, the eflential differences of 
things, and the obligations that have the force 
of laws derived from thence. But the former 
rifes from a knowledge of the phaenonaiena to a 
knowledge of the God of nature, and in the 

U a • law 
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law he difcovefs the lawgiver. The atheift fee* 
it is his irttcl^ft> the theift fees it h his duty, to 
obferve thi$ taw ; and he adores the divmc wif- 
doai and gOodnefs that have blended together fb 
majrveUoufly, and fo griajGioufly, his greateft in- 
tereft" and his grcatelt duty. Every kind of 
knowledge, wberebf cur nature is capable, 
cofnJSijijbs to fliew th<f theift that God fj^eaks to 
man in his wdi^s, and flgnifies hfe witi by them. 
He can neither be in dbubt whether it is God 
who fpeaks, npr be at a lofs to underftand the 
divine language. An atheift who has tpuch 
imagination, much eleVatiofi of ftitid, and 4 
great warmth of ihwafd fentinierlt, rnAy, per- 
haps, contemplate the di0erenee$ of things in 
ajbfl:ra6t. cpafidcratiori, and cohtraff the beauty of 
yirtu? and the deformity of vice tHl he falk in 
Ipye, if I may ulc the expreffion. afteir Tully, 
witft the fprnier, and grows to abhor every ap- 
pear4nce of the latten He may create, in tls^ 
manner, in himfelfi as it were, an artificial moral 

. teiife ',. for to aflume any fuch nartur.al inftinift is 
0a abfurd.a«.to affumc innate ideas, or any other 
pf the.platonic whimfics. But Kow rriuth fnPre 
iiv«ly nj.gft this, finfe be in the tlieift, who knows 
nojt only that virrue is the' p£ffc6:ion of his 
naturei^.but that he conforms himJelf By the.prap- 

• tice of i,t to the defigns of infinite 'wifdpm, and 
jCp-opcra4ies. in fonic fort with the AInughty ? 

As. a. knowledge of t1)e eflctitial difftrences of 
ijyngs may lead men, who ktio^ tiOt "God, to a 

know- 
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knowledgp -of tke morality pf ^icoisv ib do^ 
thefcv.cffential differences fcrvc .as fo iwanjrv 
clues by which the theift may guide himfelf 
through all the intricacios of error and ,Qf diffw- 
tatioin, -to a knowledge of the will of Qed. Smcc 
infinite wifijom, tliat muft alwayp proportion 
means to ends^ has made happmeis the end ox 
iqftindive obj^ft of all his human creatures ; ami, 
has fo conftituted them, and the Cyftcm in whichv 
he has placed them, that they can ndthcr attain 
to this happinefs, nor be fecure in the poiTelfipn; 
of it by any other means than the practice of 
morality, or the focial virtues ; it is demonltated 
that God wills we (hpuld purfue thcfe means tp 
^riye at this end. We know more certainly 
the will of God in this way, than we can know 
it in any other. We may take the word <)f mai^ 
for the word of God, and in faft this .has b^cn, 
and is ftill, the cafe of many. But W(s c^ 
never miftake the works of God for thiC works 
ef men ; and may be therefore aflured tl^at a ce^ 
velation, evidently maaifefted in them^ is ji 
divine revelai(ion. But tho* natural religion i^ 
an objeft pf knowledge, and ail other xe%ion;h 
even that of the gofpel, can reft on nothing imprp 
than probability, yet may t|ut probability Ue 
inch, as will and ought to force our a0enx. He 
|here£bre, who thinks that the Cbriftian rdigion 
is founded on^ fuch aprobability, m^ ^"^^ ^^^, 
ihe gpi^eU tho' he does not think it in pf oprieiiy 
Af fpeech a f ^publication, is a can(irn3iatk)rit ^9f 

U 3 the 
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the law of nature, and renders this a law beyond 
all cavil about the term. 

Sanctions of this law are implied in thd 
theifticai fyftem i becaufe it aiTumes, and to be 
fure very juftly, that the general happinefs, or 
inifery, of mankind depends on the obfervation 
of this law ; and that the degrees of one and the 
other bear always a proportion to the exercife, 
and to the neglcft, of public and private virtue 
in every community. But thefe motives are fuch 
as particular men will be apt to think do not imr 
mediately, nor direAly, concern them, becaufe 
they art apt to conlider themfclves as individu- 
als, rather than as members of foctety, and to 
catch at plcafure without any Regard to happi^ 
nefs. To give an additional ftrength, therefore, 
to thefe motives, that are determining in their 
own nature, but not fo according to the imper- 
feftion of ours ; decifive to our reafon, but not 
fo (o our appetites and paflions, the ancient 
theifts and poly theifts, philofophers or legiflators, 
invented another •, that, I mean, of future re- 
wards find punifhments, reprefentcd under vari- 
ous forms, but always dire&ed to the fame pur- 
t)oic. This motive every man, who believes 
It;^ may, and muft, apply tohimfelf, and hope 
the reward, and fear the puniOiment, for his 
fecret as well as public aflions; nay, for hi$ 
thoughts as weB as his anions* What effect this 
fpptive had in rempte antiquity, we canno( fay ^ 
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but it had loft its force long before the inftitu* 
tion of Chriftianity. The fear of hell particu- 
larly was ridiculed by fome of the greateft mora* 
lifts : and to fhew how little it was kept up in 
the minds of the vulgar, we may obferve that 
TuLLY * treated it in fome of his public plead- 
ings as he would have avoided fcrupuloufly to 
do, whatever he thought of it hlmfelf, if this fear 
had been at that time prevalent even among 
the vulgar. 

Tho' future rewards and puniflimehts are not 
original nor direct fanftions of the law of nature, 
becaufe not coeval with it ; yet they became fuch 
when the Chriftian revelation was made. They 
;ire original fanfUons of Chriftianity : and Chrif* 
tianity, which includes, was defigned to enforce, 
^e law of nature. We may, therefore, be air 
)owed to wonder, and to feek the reafon, why 
the law of nature, thus enforced, has ferved fo 
little to corred: the manners of men, and to pro- 
mote the peace and happinefs of the world: 
y/hj Chriftianity has ferved, on the contrary, to 

* I quid tandem illi mali mors attulit ? nifi forte in- 
eptiis et fiibulis ducimur, at exiftimemus apud inferos im- 
pioram iupplicia perferre.-^— f**4dttm cfle praecipitem in 
fceleratorum fedem atque regionem. Qnae fi falfa funt, id 
qaod omnes intelligunt ; qaid ei tandem aliud mors erlpuit, 
praeter fenfum doloris ? ProClvbntio. 

Ut aliqaa in vita fbrmido improbis efTet pofita, apud infe- 
ros ejttfmodi qnaedam illi antiqai fupplicia impiis condltuta 
ctte voloerunt: quod videlicet intelligob^nt, his r^motis, 
non effe mortem ipfam pertimeff Cndam. Orat. iv. in 

U 4 determine 
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determine men » vioUw the vafy |^ it conr. 
firing, ftnd has opened a new fooFc^ of mifchicf 
wherever it has prev^U^. I fnid ^^ve thw 
tbcx)logy is in hu\u nqt r^ligipn- We (h^l f§c 
this verified in ^vcry part of th? ap^lyfe we m^ki$ * 
of Chriftianity . A few reflections wiW fhew it ta 
be fci in this p^rt, where we conftder the ^pfpel 
as 4 fyftf m pf natural religion* 

S E C T, VL 

THElawofngtyre, then, ornatura] religion, 
as it i8 the moft important, is the plaineft 
df.all laws; ^nd tf the heavens do not declare 
the will, as well as the glory of God^ according 
to an obferva^ion my lord Bacon * makes in a 
chapter that contains feme of the idols of the 
den, and of the theatre particularly i fure 1 am 
that the earth, and the inhabitants of it, declare 
both. The will of God has been revealed in his 
worka to all thofe who have applied themftlvei 
to tho contemplation cf ih<im, even if> th6fc who 
did not difcover him in them^ from the tim^ 
ihs^l mei^ h^ve uf^d their re^fon ; and where rea« 
fan improved^ and ]ioowledge increafed» m^* 
f^fty was carried as high in fpeculation, and i^ 
prafticc too» by fome of the heathen worthies, 
as by any of the Chriftian faints •„ even as high 
*> t;he vpry precept which the ch^wceUor f ^uofes, 

and 

* J>e avg. ftkn. fiV* bt. cap. i , 
t DiK|:He i»ieii«e»| lMMeA(ita kit q«i oAmnt V0s «*«»« 
^9fus cert^ y^ba pl^afam illiim incfeiituri Nee vqh besri^ 
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and which he declare$i a little ralhly, to be 
more than h^man, and above the lights of na- 
ture» lince it wag taught by feme who had no 
o^r light. Notwithftandlng thi^^ divines, who 
c^npt bear that the wilU any nfiore than the 
eiciftence, of God ihoald be deduced from hif 
wofkS) the cleareft and the moft authentic of alt 
rf velationS) affirm againft fad: and reafon both^ 
that men may have indeed fome true notions of 
virtue and vice, and of good and evil, by the 
light of nature, but that the moral law is too 
fublime for reafon to attain to every part of it :' 
dnd on this affirmation a great deal of theolo*- 
gical policy has been eftablilhed. Thus they 
give too another inftance of their incopfiftency : 
for nothing is more common than to find in their 
yrritin^s, nay in the courfe of the fame argu* 
ment, the region of nature extolled as a per- 
feft, and vilified as a moft imperfeft, fyftcm, 
Had thefe reverend perfons been content to teacli 
the duties of natural religion with evangelical 
^mplicity, as Christ himfelf did in his fermon 
on the mount and elfewhere, they might have 
taught additional duties^ and theological virtues^ 
apart ', and they might have enforced the whole^ 
if they had pleafed, by the heaven they promifed^ 
^d by the hell they threatened. 

Thus they might have preferved natural reli- 
gion in the genuine purity of it, Inftead of per- 

aem fonat ^ fl ^oideqi vox cA| qpM l\mtn natorae flipt- 

plexiag 
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pkxing and corrupting k, they might haVeenabled 
every one to be his own cafuift, and hare made 
good men as well as Chriftians. But this me- 
thod, which would have enlarged the kingdom 
of Gody would not have enlarged, nor fortified, ' 
the theological empire. To do this the more 
effbdually, it was necefiary to maintain the in- 
fufficiency of human reafon, tho* God thought it 
fo fufficient, that he left the whole race Of man- 
kind, a few patriarchs and the chofeh feed ex- 
cepted, feveral thoufand years under no other 
conduct. It was neceflary to boaft the neceffity 
of a revelation that might fupply the defefts of 
reaibn, tho* this revelatidn remains, and has re- 
mained, from the time it was made, unknown 
to the far greateft part of mankind. It was ne- 
ceflary to make even the moral law a myftery, 
and fuch a myftery as could not be, on many 
occafions, unveiled without a profound know* 
ledge of theology ; which is a fciertce that their 
order has imagined, and has referved to itfelf. 
In this refpeft, the Chriftian priefthood has been 
wifer than the Heathen. The Heathen priefts 
were wholly employed in teaching filly ceremo- 
nies, and celebrating the pompous rites of fupcr- 
ftitious worihip. They left the care of teaching 
the principles, ^and inculcating the obligations, 
of morality to philofophers ; at leaft in the times 
with wluch we are bed acquainted, this was the 
fiate of religion among the Pagans. But from 
the mod early days of Chriftianity it has not 
been thus in the Chriftian church* The |>err(>ns 

whom 
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Vhom we repute cothmiffidnec) to inftru& otheis 
in f eVeakd religion have alTumed the fole right 
of deciding m all cafes concerning natural reli- 
gion, that is, ih almoil all the moil impoxtaot 
of pud^lic dnd private life. 



By thefe means, and by thefemen, the moral 
lawhasbieen fo intermixed with theology, and 
both of them have been fo extended, and fo per* 
plexed, that the two plained things in the worlds 
and which would not have been fitted to the 
purpofeof chem, nor by cdnfequence worthy cf- 
their author, if they had not been plain, the 
law of nature, and the law of^race, have been 
rendered voluminous, intricate, and contentious 
to fuch a diegree, that the life of man is Icarce 
long enough to attain a knowledge of thenu 
Divines, who are fuppofed to have this know- 
ledge, are therefore confulted like oracles ^ and 
till their decifions, like thbfe of the others, and 
for fome of the fame reafons, began to lofe their 
credit, their authority in the diredion of pri- 
vate confcien(ie was abfolute, and extended from 
the prince to the peafant, who were alike under 
their influence. When they had decoyed man* 
kind Out of the plain into a wood, they who had 
planted the wood were neceffary guides h\ it. 
Much ill ufe has been made of this authority, 
and much color given by it to the objeftion a- 
gainfl: religion, which we confider here: fo 
piuch, that I apprehend there is ho way to do 
^ighC to ChrifUai)ity, but that of imputing, as 

we 
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tbe torrupiion of rtiigi^ by thml^gy, Tbi$ 
comiptioD has gpiosfofaf^ that alcha* itrbe of 
the lift abfurdky to affirm that 9^ law <aQ £il« 
ter, much lefs contrailiA» that of flMCure, yet. 
have men prefumed to difpenfe with the oi^er- 
vatiQii of this law, to diftkiginih it av^ay^ to 
decide in dii:«& •oppofitsofi to it^ md ihamdefi/ 
to advaace that the bilbop of yoMr church, for 
inftaace, has a power to ^tec the veiy nature o^ 
tbiags. "Jure poteft contra jus deceroere;'* 
Nay, B^si^LAaMiN prefuai«d to fay, that, if a 
pope ihould eojoin vioes and forbid virtues, t}^ 
Chriftian church would be o^iged to believe 
victs good aod virtues evil, or would Gn agaiAft 
confcknce. " Nifi vellet contra confcicntiam 
*'pcccareV* 

Moral theology, which contains a fuper- 
ethical doftrinc, as feme grave divines have ri* 
diculoufly called il^, rendered the fyftcm of ethics 
in the writings of the ancient fathers and doc- 
tors c^the Chriftian church more confufed, lefs 
confiftent, and often lefs moral, than we find it 
eltabliihed in thofe of the Heathen ^ althp'np fy- 
item can be more fimple and plain than this of 
oatural religion as it (lands in the go^el. I do not 
pretend to criticife the Offices of St. Ambrose, tho* 
he was a faint not very unlike our Becket -, but 1 
will fuppofe that no man prefumes to compare 
them in any refped to thofe of Tully : and I 

* Vf (.fcAILU. J>C {K)Bt« 

will 
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vnR advance that I^ullv would have bhiAed to 
dwi> foiDe of the moral do&rines of St. Av$rw^ 
i9k>' &• Ausf m wa&, alter St* Faul, the greac 
^Vfdfor of theological fyftems. This abufe of 
i^fon» and of revelation both, was never poihcd 
{o extravagantly, however, as it. was by the 
fchool divines. Thefs men, who fat ruminatk^ 
in their celb oH' the very little they knew, by ex* 
p^chce and obfervation, and whofe mindsy 
theirefbfe, were void of the true materials of 
knowledge, worked up^ in place of them, all 
tlie entia rationis, all the chimeras of imagination 
that have no fubfiftence out of it, and pafs under 
the nam^ of metaphyfics ; all the ufelefs defi^ 
jykicMis, frivolous diftinftions, vain fubplties, 
and ^aptioufi argumentations of logic. By them 
cafuiftry canie into vogue, which has been called 
in French " Tart de chicaner aveo Dieu : " a$ 
logic has been called '* Tart de chicaner avec les 
•' hommes j" and we may call the whole tribe, as 
Buchanan called the Scotch and Irifh fcholaftics 
particularly, 

Ceas ratione furens^ et mentem pafta chimaeri$« 

$ome divines have made men ^nthufiafts ' by 
graining the obligations of natural and revealed 
rtligion both fb high, that they become almoft 
inconceivable, and quittt imprafticable. Otheri 
ftgain, fchoiaftit divines and cafuilVs efpeciallf^ 
have fo relaxed all thde, Md taught men fo 
ttiany ways of compounding, as it were, with 
<jcd^ that thtf are loft at liberty, on mmy oc« 

cafions, 
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ctfionsy to indulge the e3ccef$ of their paflions^ 
According to the firft^ a good Chriftian is^an 
ideal man that never exifted out of idea, ^ 
much as the fage of the Stoics, According to the 
]aft> the word of men may be gopd Chriftians on 
earthy and. faints in heaven*. In (hort, thejr 
ikave di^ed the two laws that are intimately 
united in the gofpel^ have fet them in oppofition,. 
and have very often made the violations of pne 
pafs for lawful means of promoting tfie othen> 
The natural efiedt of religion is to ^elp reaCon 
to fubdue our paifions ; and of theology to help 
the paOions to fubdue reaibn and religion botb^ 
not only by indulgence to them» but by irri* 
tating the worft and moft furious . of. them. 
Hiftory is full of fuch examples ^ and irreli* 
^us perfbns make ufe of tb^m^ unjuftlyi^ ^ain^ 
Chriftianity. 

SEC T. VIL 

np HERE are two other parts^ befide? this 
* of natural religion, into which Chriftianity 
may be analyfed, and which have been coFFupted 
alike by theology : duties fuperadded to thole 
of the former /; and articles of belief that reafon 
neither could difcoyer^ nor can comprehend. As 
impracticable as forne^ and as incredible as others 
may feem, the duties required to be pradifed, 
and the propolitions required to be believed, are 
concifely and plainly enough exprefied in the 
^fpel» in the original g9ipel.£ix>Mrly To called, 

which 
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vrhich Chrift taught, and which, his four evan- 
gclifts recorded. But they have been rendered, 
fince they were firft publilhed, and they began 
to be fo as foon as they were publilhed, extreme- 
ly voluminous and intricate. The duties, ex- 
ternal d\aties at Icaft, have been multiplied by 
eqclefiaftical policy, that profited of the natural 
feperftition of manki;id. The articles of belief 
haVe been multiplied, and complicated by caba*- 
liftical notions taken from the Jews, and by me- 
taphyfical refinements taken fron^4ieathen theo* 
logy. Children fufFer •ften for the fins of their 
fathers. But in this^ cafe the rule is inverted. 
The gofpel gave birth to Chidftian theology, and 
the gofpel fuffers for the fins of her licentious 
ofi^spring 5 of that ecclefiaftical order, I mean, 
who, affedling to be called the religious, have 
proved themfelves to be the mofl: irreligious, fo- 
' ?iety that was ever formed, and the moft hurt- 
ful too ; as he, who qompares, through the whole 
feries of their own hiftory, the little good, with 
the infinite mifchief, they have done, muft con- 
&fs. 

It is common^, and yet afi:onifiiing, to pb&rve 
with how much fplemnity and confidence al- 
moft all thofe,. who teach and defend Chriftianitjr, 
prefume to affirm any thing, tho* never fo evi- 
dently falfe, that they imagine may ferve to re- 
commend it; and how by thefe means they dp 
hurt, even where they intend to do good. Xhcy 
do hurt, moft certainly, to the caufc of religion s 

and 
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and tfae end i$» in this cafc» fe fif from fan£Hfy^ 
ii^ the means, that the means di%race the end* 
One artifice that they erbploy continuallf, h to 
confound, as much as they can, the want of 
power in the heathen world » reform the man* 
ners of men, by promoting efFdSually the praftice 
€xf natural religion^ and the want of a fuffieient 
knowledge of thi^ religion* That the heathen 
fagcs wanted this power is true ; arid that the^ 

. apoftles, faints, and do^rs of Chriftianky have 
not had it, even with the llelp of a particular 
revelation, is true likewise : but it is as falfe to 
fay that the former had not a fuificient know-* 
ledge of natural religion, as it would be to fay 
that Chriftians have it not. The great book c^ 
nature lies open before us, and our natural reafon 
enables us to read in it. Whatever it may 
contain, that cannot be thus r(rad, cannot be call^ 
cd natural religion with any prectfion of ideaar 
QT propriety of words y rtor will the example, 

.that has been brought^ o( men who aflent rea» 
dily to truths confonant to their reafon, which 
they receive from others, and would have found 
it bard to difcover themlelves, be made appli* 
cable ao the preient cafe, ib as to deftroy the 
d^inAion. Mr. Locke fhould have feen'this 
iboner than any man : and one would think a 
refl^ftbn fo obvbus fhould efcape no man. He 
ifid not, or he would not, make it. He feems 
to me, in the latter pare of hb Treattfe concern* 
ing the Rcafonablenefs of Chriffianicy, not only 
ti> cQfkfbun^ the* wane of iuffieierit mekiB tb pto^ 
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pagate, and the want of fufficienc means to know^ 
the reiigiotl of nature, but to play fo loofely in 
hisexpreffions between this religion and theChrif** 
tian, that it is hard to diftinguilh fometimes 
whac he intends % whether he intends means of 
propagating or means of knowing; to whac 
fenfe he confines natural, and to what revealed^ 
religion. Thus much, however, is very cledr : 
he aflerts the infufliciency of ^' human . xealbn, 
unaffifted.by revelation, in its great and pro- 
per bufinefs of morality/' Human reafon^ 
he fays, ** never made out an entire body of 
^' the law of nature from unqueftionable prin-* 
ciples, or by clear dedu&ions. Scattered fay* 

ings, incoherent apothegms of philofo*- 

phers and wife men could never make a 

** morality — could never rife to the force of a 
" law." Thefe aflertions now are in part, and in 
p^t only, true. But when he conies to contraft 
this fuppofed imperfed knawledge of the reli* 
gion of nature, which the heathen had, with that 
fuppofed perfeA knowledge which is commu- 
nicated by the gofpel, what he advances ftands 
in direft contradiction to truth. It is not true^ 
that Christ revealed an entire body of ethics^ 
proved to be the law of nature from principles 
of reafdn, and reaching all the duties of life. If 
tnankind wanted fuch a code, to which recourfe 
might be had on every occafion, as to an unerring . 
rule in every part of the moral duties, fuch a 
code: is" ftill wanting ; for the gofpel is not fuch 
a code. Moral obligations arc occafionally 
Vol. IL X rccom- 
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rrcommcDded and contimamlcd in k^ byt no wherr 

proved from principles of reaibo^ and by clear j 

deduftions^ unlels alluik>ns» parables^ and conv* 

parifons, and promilesy and threats,, are to pa& 

for fuch. Were all the precepts of this kind^, 

that are fcattered about in the whole New Tef- 

tament, coUeAed, Uke die fhon fentences of 

ancicat fages in the memociak we have of them^, 

and put together in the very words of the facred 

writers, they would compofc a very fhort, as 

well as unconneAed fyftem of ethics* A fyftent 

thus collected from the writings of ancient hea* 

then moralifts, of Tully, of Se^eca^ of Epic^ 

TETus, and others, would be more full, more 

entire, more coherent, and move clearly deduced 

from unqueftionable principles o£ knowledge.. 

Nor muft we think that this ukcs off from the 

dignity, the authority, or the utility, even ui 

moral doftrines, of revealed religion,. The law 

ef nature was fufficiently known, and the teachr 

ers of it, who made no pretence to any divine 

miSioii, had preflled it on' the minds and confci* 

ences of mankind, the fole wajr they cotild prefs. ^ 

it| by arguments drawn from the reaCbn of 

things. Revelation was. not given to do what 

tealbn Gould da alone. It was not given to con«- I 

vince rneti of the reaibnableneis of morality^ 

but to enforce the pra^ice of it by ai fuperioir | 

authorii^^ 1 

; Jr there was any thing like a complete fyjien 
pf momli^ in the gofpel, we ihouid find k ip^. 

the 
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the fifth, fixth, and feventh chapters of St. Mat* 
-THEW, fince they contain a fermon pfeachcd bj^ 
"Christ himfelf, not on any one particular 
^oftrine, but on the whole duty of man* What 
now do we find in them ? Many excellent pre* 
cepts of morality, no doubt, intermingled with, 
afid enforced by, feveral confiderations drawn 
^rom his own revelations -, and yet fuch as the 
4aw of nature enjoins, or implies, and as have 
been praftifcd by philofophers, and other good 
men, among the heathen. Some of thefe, and 
fome others that we find interfperfed in the got- 
pels, are fuch as may be reckoned of the kind 
of thofe which St. Austin calls " fublimiora 
•' praecepta," not fo much pofitive duties, as 
inftances of greater purity and Chriftian perfec- 
tion, and rather recommended than commanded. 
•Thus, for inftance, wherever marriage has been 
•inftituted, adultery has been forbid. It was fo 
by the mofaic law, it is fo by the law of nature; 
for tho* marriage be not direcftly inftituted by 
this law, yet every wrong, every invafion of an- 
other man's property, and every injuftice, is for- 
'bid by it. Now the gofpel carries this duty much 
farther, and declares, that " whofoever looketli 
on a woman to luft after her^ hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.*' The 
law that forbids the commiffion of a crime, do<i8 
certainly imply that we (hould not defire to com- 
mie it ; for to want the defire, or to be able to 
extihguifli it, is the beft fecurity of our obedi- 
-ence j tho' he who is unable to extmguhh it, and 

X a yct 
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yet abftains from the fin, has in the eye of rea* 
fon a greater degree of merit. Reafon com- 
manded what a man may by the force of reafon 
perform. Revelation commands what it is im- 
poflible to obey, without an aiUflance unknown 
to reafon. Thus again, murder is forbid by thd^ 
law of nature, but even anger is forbid by thisj 
and univerfal benevolence, that great principle 
of the firft, is drained by the laft to a Iqve of 
our enemies and perfecutors : a precept fo fub- 
lime, that I doubt whether it was ever exa£lly\ 
obferved any more under the law of grace, than 
under the law of nature j tho* fome appearances 
of it may be found, perhaps, under both, and 
at lead as many under one as under the other. 
Thefe fublime precepts, which are peculiarly 
Chriltian, and feem defigned to charaAerilc 
Chriftianity, have not been obferved by the pro- 
fefibrs of it, either ancient or modern. The 
quaker who fays yea yea, and nay nay, and doth 
not fwear at all, does not willingly part with his 
coat as well as his cloak, nor give away one, be- 
caufe the other has been . taken from him ; nei- 
ther does the good man neglect to lay up Ibmc 
treafures on earth, where moth and ruft corrupt^ 
and where thieves break through and deal. It 
has occurred to me often, that the fame reafon 
may be given for thefe fublime precepts, which 
TuLLY gives fomewhere for the fevercr dbftrines 
of the Stoics. Men will always dop fhort of 
that pitch of virtue which is propofed to them, 
and it is therefore right to cai ry the notions of 

it 
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it as high as poffible. Whether this rear:n will 
be admitted or no, I cannot tell. It feems to 
me the beft that can be given, ^* et valeat quan- 
** turn valere poteft." In all cafes thefe fublime 
precepts are fo little confiftent with the law of 
nature, that they are by this very law carried 
beyond the original terms of it. 

» 
There are befides thefe general duties, and 

others of the fame kind commanded, or recom- 
mended, by the gofpel; fome that feem direded 
to the Jews only, and fome that feem diredted 
more immediately to the difciples of Christw 
Of the firft fort is that injunction which reftrain? 
divorces to the cafe of adultery; whereas by 
the law of Moses, as well as by thofe of other 
legiflators, a man who did not like his wife, nor 
care to cohabit with her, might give her a letter 
of divorce, and turn her out of his doors ; for 
which exprefs leave is given in Deuteronomy *. 
Of the fame fort arc thofe directions which tend 
to render the worlhip of God more intelleftual, 
and the praftice of good works lefs oftentatious. 
The heathen fafted and prayed, and exercifed 
charity as well as the Jews. But the divine wor- 
lhip of both confifted in a multitude of external 
duties, and in pompous rites and ceremonies ; 
and the Jews are taxed particularly with hypo- 
crify, and with an affeftation of doing ads g£ 
charity in public, in the ftreets, and the fyna- 
gogues, in order to gratify their vanity, and ta 

♦ Chap, xxiv* 
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be applauded by the public. Of the fecond fort 
ar^ certain duties enjoined in this fermon, and , 
ia other parts of the gofpel, which feem fit - 
enough for a religious fed, or order of men like ' 
the effenians, but are by no means practicable in 
the general fociety of mankind. To refift no in- 
jury, to take no care for to-morrow, to negledt 
providing for the common neceflaries of life, and 
to fell all to follow Christ, might be properly 
cxafted from thofe who were his companions, 
and his difciples in a ftrifter fenfe, like the fchq- 
lars of Pythagoras, admitted within the cur- 
tain ; but reafon and experience both fhew that» 
confidered as general duties, they are imprac- . 
ticable, inconfxftent with natural inftind, as well 
as, law, and quite deftrudlive of fociety. They 
hove not been therefore confidered as fuch. They . 
have been laid afide, and nothing more than a. 
pretended obfcrvation of th^ra has been kept up 
by fome of the monaft ic orders, 

.It this now be, as it is moft certainly, a true,, 
tho' general and (hort, reprefentation of the moral 
duties contained in the gofpel, and added to thofc 
of natural religion, both which confift in piety 
towards God, and benevolence towards man i 
will any difciple of the philofopher of Malmef- 
bury prefume to maintain, that the objcdion 
raife4 againft religion has the leaft force on ac- 
count of them, or that they render it inconfiftent 
y^ith civil fovereignty ? He who (bould maintain 
it, would fall below notice, and pot deferve an 

anfwer. 
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anfwer. But if the objcftion be levelled againft 
the numberlefs duties Superadded to thofe of the 
gofpcl, inftead of being levelled againft the few 
that have been fiyperadded by the gofpel to thofe 
pf natural religion, it will be unanfweraUc, 
Thofe of the ibrmer fort have been fo inrcreafed, 
^Ipccially in matters of rites, of ceremonies, and 
:of external devotion, by the authority of the 
churchy and in the courfe of ages, that they over^ 
4oad and ftifle, as it were, tr«e rdigion i nay, 
4;hat they fubftitute in lieu of it a carnal religioAf 
4uch as that of the Jews, and ^thofe of pag^nifni 
were. That the religion inftituted by Mosbs 
was fuch in outward appearance, " in frontifpioio 
•*' qyidem," fays Spencer, our divines admit. 
But they aflert that inwardly, " in penetrali,** if, 
vras divine and myftic The heathen faid th^ 
fame of theirs j and in truths if theirs were not 
very divme, they were very myftical. Chriftiar 
mty has completed the round, and has beea 
l>rought back, in many countries at lead, from the 
Jimplicity of the gofpel to the pageantry anxji 
ibperftition of heathen and jewifh obfervances. 



4 



The facraments of baptifm and the Lord^ 
iupper are certainly divine ceremonies, fince thcjr 
were inftituted, by Christ himfelf; and they 
may be faid to be myftical too, becaufe they ai^ 
intended to be vifible figns of fomething invi- 
£bk. . Baptifm, or waftung, is neceftary to dearie 
linefs and health, in warm countries efpecially. 
^ut it was foon adopted by thofe who inftituted 

X 4 religions, 
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religions, and applied it to inward, as well as out- 
ward, purification. It was fo among the hea- 
' then, it was fo among the Jews, it is fo at this 
day among the idolaters in Indollan, and 
among the Mahometans. The heathen had their 
public and private purifications, and we know, 
by other proofs befides the acknowledgment of 
St. Austin, that baptifm v/as one of them. We 
know too, that the pagan ceremonies of purifica* 
tion had a fpiritual meaning, and were intended 
to keep up a fcnfe of religion in the minds of 
men. " Caftc jubet lex adire ad deos," fays 
Ttrw,y *, ♦* animo videh'cet — nee tollit cafti- 
*^ moniam^ corporis/* The Jews employed fe- 
vcral kinds of baptifm* They baptifed even 
their houfehojd goods. Every kind had a myf- 
tical fignification, and the profelytes to the law 
of Mos^s, who were baptifed as well as circum- 
cifed, were underftood to be regenerated as well 
as purified. The profelyte became a new man 
by this ceremony, retained nothing of his former 
ftate, and even his parents ceafed to be reputed 
fuch. The precurfor of Christ inftitutcd a 
baptifm of repentance ; and even Christ him- 
felf, who had not certainly any need of repent- 
tncc, infifted to be baptifed in the Jordan, as he 
vras after fome modpft refiftancc on the part of 
JOHW, He was not only baptifed before he be* 
gan bis miflion, but he inftitutcd this ceremony 
•( the clofe of it, when he ordered his difciples 

^ J^ib. ii, ^e Jcpb. 
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to ^^ baptife all nations in the name of the Father^ 
"the Son, and the Holy Ghoft.** 

The communion or the facramcnt of the, 
Lord's fuppcr is, another, and the only other,, 
religious ceremony infticuted by the fame divine, 
authority. Wc hear fomething of fymbols of 
bread, and fymbols of the cup, which cup was 
of water, that were ufed in the myfteries of 
Mithras, and in others. There is, I think,, 
no room to fufpedl that the Chrillian communion 
bore any allgfion to thofe rites in its inftitution^ 
whatever it did afterwards. But the Jews had. 
their pafibver, and in imitation of that feaft, at 
well as on occafion o£ it, Christ inilituted his 
fupper. Qne was dcfigned to preferve the me- 
mory of the exode, before which a deftroying 
angel paflTed over the houles of the Ifraelites, and 
put the firft-born of the Egyptians to death. 
The other was defigned to preferve the memory 
of the death of Christ, which was then near, 
which he aflured his difciples had been foretold 
by the prophets, and would be effeAual to the 
redemption of mankind, and to the remiflion of 
0n. No inftitutions can be imagined more Am- 
ple, nor more void of all thofe pompous rites 
and theatrical repreijbntations that abounded in 
the religious worlhip of the heathen and the Jews, 
than thefe two were in their origin* They were 
not only innocent, but profitable, ceremonies, 
becaule they were extremely proper to keep up 
|he fpirit of U'lie natyral religion, by keeping^up 

that 
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thatt)f Chriftianity, and to promote the obfer- 
vation of moral duties,^ by nraintaining a refpc^t 
for the revelation that confirmed them. But 
<hey were foon perverted by the father* of the 
church, who trufted fo Httle to the providence 
of God for the propagation of this religion, that 
Aty empkiyed the loweft tricks of human policy 
for the purpofe. They added another ftage of 
cxterfial ohfervances, if I may fay fo, in the pro* 
grefe of converts to Ghriftianity, and modelled 
the ceremonies of it on the plan of thofe hea- 
then myfteries, againft which they declaimed fo 
bitterly ; for the good men were apt to be bitter; 
M well as inconfiftent. Baptifm was the cere- 
mony of purgation thar preceded* initiation; 
N«ther children nor oth?.. > were admitted to it; 
till by exorcifms, and the blowing of the prtefb 
«pon them, the, impure fpirits were driven from 
them. Blowing was the firft, wafhing the fccond, 
pan of this purgation. They who had gone 
through both were fitted to receive the influ- 
ences of grace. They were the catechumens^ 
the initiated, who partook of the firft and leaft 
myfteries :- and the complete or perfeft Chriftians 
were thofe, who not only partook of the greatcft, 
the tomraunion, but were let into the whole 
fecret of it. This third ftage was that of con- 
fumioation, according to CJirifttan, as well as 
heathen, theology rand-it would fcarce be poflible 
i*> believe, that the greateft faints and doftor& 
Q? the church had talked fo much Wafphemoui 
HonTenS^y and employed ib much ^itJ&cc about 
: ^ it. 






ii;,; if ^hieir- vncjitiags were ^ not cKtant, and if we 
d}d.n<H file in th^nij.th^t deific^km in another life< 
^as^proRiifcd tQ thqfe who receivcdtbe Cliriftian/ 
faeraciqfent^ w^th i^Uh ;. 9if i^ bad been promifed? 
tp thofe who went pioufly through all the mylte* 
r}pu$ ceret^onies of hoatihemiOBT . It wrndd;!)^ 
fgarce poffible to believe that evqi Athanasim,^ 
a^s well Hnowa .a^ he is by his creed and by other 
Q^ciijmijtances, could have had the front to afiert, 
xim> men . are united tp the' godhead by a particle 
p^ion. of the fpk-it^ " partlcipatione Sprit6$ 
" conjungimur dcitatij" which participation, is 
the effect of thefe facraments, of that particu- 
Wly> which was called **: magnum et pavtndum 
myiieriumf** and the. facracnerTt *< emittefttia^ 
gratis," a;^ it was then, and as it h at this houft 
Xt wonild be tedious to dcfccnd into agreat^f 
detail here. If you have a mind at any time to 
do fo, you may confuJt, among other writings^ 
the fifteenth exercitatjon of Casaubon againft 
lpARONius> where . you ^ will find enough t<| 
&tisfy your curio&ty, and more than enough to 
raifc your furprife. All I fhall fay mpFe cen-^ 
cerning thefe two religious ceremonies, inftituted 
by Christ, is this ; baptifm h^s been kept at 
-DO very great. diftance front the fiihpjici ty of !« 
ginginal, said the little akeratioh that has been 
made, leaving it as much a ftgn ^& it was before^ 
and, no doubt, as effe^ual as it was before to 
every .other purpofc, nender^the ceremony more 
dficcot by ^pririkiing only wwh Wa€er, accoi'd* 
ing to . the. .pcaflke of 4;he> weito^^ ch^rches^ 

than 
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than it would be by a total immcrfionj accord- 
ing to that of the primitive church, and of the 
oriental churches, if I miftake not, even at this 

time. But the other inftitution has been fo dif* 
guifed by ornament, and fo much direfted, in 
your church at lead, to a different purpofe from 
commemoration, that, if the difciples were to 
aflemble at Eafter in the chapel gf his holinefs, 
FcTER would know his fucceflbr as litde as 
Christ would acknowledge his vicar, and the 
reft would be unable to guefs what xht ceremony 
reprefented, or intended. 

It would be ftiU more tedious to defcend inta 
an enumeration of all the impofitions, which 
the church has laid on the Chriftian world. New 
powers, new rights, new duties, new fins, new 
ceremonies, new obfervances to be praftifed from 
the birth to the death of every man, all tending* 
%o the profit of the clergy, none founded on the 
• plain authority, and many eftabliflied in direA 
contradiction to the fpirit, and to the letter of 
the gofpel. Judaifm add paganifm gave occa- 
fion to them. They were derived from thence. 
They are no parts of the Chriftian fyftem: 
Christ had no fliare in their inftitution. The 
manner indeed in which the gofpel was pub* 
liihed, and much more the manner in which it 
was propagated, might lead defignbg, enthufi- 
aftical, and fuperftitious men, to graft all thefe 
foreign branches on the ftock of genuine Chrii^ 
tianity* ChKhIst himfelf was, in outward appear-* 

ance. 
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ancc, a Jew. He ordered his difciplcs, and the 
crowds that followed 'him, to obferve and do 
whatever the fcribes and phariiees, who fat in 
the chair of Mosis, fhould dired *. He only 
warned them againfl the examples that thefe 
men gave, who did not praftifc what they taught, 
'• dicunt enim et non faciunt." He was a bet- 
ter Jew than they, and he exhorted others to 
be the fame. It is true that he commifConed 
his apoftles to teach and, baptife all nations f, 
when he gave them bis laft inftruftions. But 
he meaned no more, perhs^s, by all nations, 
than the Jews difperfed into all nations, fince 
he had before that time forbid them to go into 
the ways of the Gentiles, and into the cities of 
the Samaritans J. He fent them rather to the 
loll Iheep of the houfe of Ifrael, and declared this 
in a very remarkable manner to be the objeft of 
his own minion, by the language he held to the 
Canaanite woman. She endeavoured in vain to 
move his companion. He told her it was not 
£t to take the bread of the children and give it 
to the dogs II : nor did he relent and cure her 
daughter, till he was overcome by her importu- 
nity and her faith. 

« 

These declarations of Jesus before his cru- 
cifixion, and the charge he gave to his difciplcs 
after his refurrcdlon, might embarrafs them a 
littlCs and might caufe fome difference of opinion 

* Matt. chap, xxui, f Ibid, xxviii. } Ibid/su 

. HIhi4.xr.. 

among 
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tttDOng them at their firft fetcing out* So it hap- 
.penbd ; and tho' a predileifbton for the Jews, and 
<a ftrong attachment to the obfervances of the 
•law> fuight have been expeftcd from St. Paitl, 
a tealous pharilee, who had been bred at the 
feet of Gamaliel, rather than from St. Peter, 
a poor ignotant fiiherman •, yet St. Paul dif- 
tinguilhcd himfclf as the apollle of the Gentiles, 
and alkdged, diat the gofpel of the uncircum- 
cifioo was committed untxD him, as the gofpel 
«of the circumcifion was utito Peter *. It is 
probable, that the firfl: had made a reflcftion 
early, and had feen it confirmed by experience, 
as foon as he enteral on his apoftolical milTion, 
that efcapcd the fccond. The reffcaion I meai 
is this, that the contempt and averfion, ift which 
both tte nation and the religion of the Jews 
were held by the reit of mankiiid, would make 
it much more cafy to convert t'heGentiles at once 
, to Chriftianity, than to make them Jews firft, iti 
order to make them Chriftians a^ftefwards. The 
council of the apoilles and the elders at Jerufa- 
icin^ to which Paux and Barnab a$ i^efe deputed 
from^ Antioch, where the dispute about circum- 
cifing the Gentile converts had been carried 
even into mutiny, was of the fame mind. Nay, ' 
St. Peter t himfelf i|>oke on that fide crfP the 
qocftion, how much foever he trimmed mhen 
St, Paul withftood him to his face ^ arid re- 
. proved him for his difilmuiation^ and the bad 
example he gave* ^ 

•Gal.ii. fAasxv. {iSal.iL 

: It 
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It is evident, fhat indulgeiice to the Jews md 
to the Gentiles, ^ prder to gain both^was a fun- 
damental principle of apoftolical condud from 
the firft preaching of the gofpel. Peter con- 
verfed and eat with the Gentiles at Antioch^ 
till the arrival of certain Jews made him feparatc 
himfelf from the former, f(?aring them which 
were of the circumcifion : and Paul, who re* 
proached this prince of the apoftles fo harfhly 
for his hypocrify, if he did not diflemble to the 
elders the doftrine he taught to the Gentiles, did 
at lead diflemble fo far to the public, when he 
came to Jerufalem and joined in the mod folema 
aft, that the moft rigid obferver^ of the law^ 
could perform, as to exprefs a zeal for obfer- 
vances he did not much value, and for a law he 
thought abrogated ; for that was the cafe, and 
that doftrine is inculcated throughout his epi- 
'ftles. In Ihort, he carried his indulgence fo far,, 
or he dilTembled fo far, that he became as 4. 
Jew to the Jews, that he might gain the Jews^ 
and to them that are without law> that is, to the 
Gentiles, as without law, that he might gaia 
them too *. We have his own word for this^ 
and he boafts of it. 

By fucb prudent cooduft, thegoQjelwas fuc- 
cefsfully propagated,, and converts flocked apace 
intO' the pale of Chriftianity from thefe differeot 
and oppofite quarters •, from which it is no won^ 

* I Cor. Chap, ix, 

• - * . 
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der that they brought along with them ieveral of 
dieir former u{ages> rites, and ceremonies* 

4 

Abstinence from things ftrangled and from 
blood had been conftantly obferved by the Jews, 
and was one of the conditions impofed by the 
Chriftian church on the Gentiles received into it. 
This condition was confirmed by the apollolical 
conftitutions, and enforced, I believe, by penal* 
tics more fevere, in fome of the imperial. It 
remained long in general practice among the 
Chriftians of the eaft, and is perhaps even now 
praftifcd by fcveral of thofe churches. But in 
the weft it was foon abandoned, and will' not be 
revived again by the zeal of our acquaintance 
Dr. Del ANY* Abftinence likewife from all 
kinds of nourilhmcnt, or the moft rigorous faft- 
ing on folemn occafions, had been obferved in 
the Jcwifli church, and is obferved ftill by the 
Chriftian churches of the eaft ; for as to thofe of 
the weft, they cannot be faid to faft, when their 
manner is compared with that of the others, or 
with that of the Mahometans : they may be 
iaid rather to fcaft very often, and only to 
change one kind of luxury for another. 

These obfervances were of mere pagan or 
Jewilh original. Others were of a mixed kind. 
Moses had made the dcftruftion of idolatrous 
worftiip a principal o.bjefl: of his law ; and the 
%eal againft images was great among the Jews. 
But they ipade a diftinftion, which the cafuifts 

of 
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ef the upper Egypt did not make, I prefume^ 
formerlf ^ and which thofe of Mecca woukl not 
admit now. Images carved or embofled were 
held in horror : but a flat figure, either painted 
orimbYOider^d, was allowed. A paflage which 
I have read, quoted from Maimonides*; is: 
very expreft and very clear on this fubjeft. Pic- 
tures being thus introduced from Judaifm,ftatue& 
ibon followed from the Pagan worfhip : and the 
wcftern churches, if not the eaftern^ who kept 
more nearly to the Jewilh cuftoms, were furni(h- 
«d like Heathen tdmples. CoAfeffion of fins was 
in ufe almong the Heathen, fo it was among the 
Jews; fo' it was, and fo it is, among Chriftians ;f 
and feveril forms of it have been prefcribed. 
Penance and' expiation followed both in the Pa- 
gan and Jewi!h chtrrches : they were derived into 
the Chriftiari^ and they have been often co&lf 
in all thrde. Ont fort of penance obtained in' 
the two laft indeed, which I do not remember to 
have obtained in the firt!, that of flagellation : 
a fort of penance which has fince been applied,^ 
M the learned Mbibomius alTures us, to a very 
diflferent and unholy purpofe. In the fynagogue^^ 
it IS' (aid that the penitents flowed one another : 
but your church, like a more indulgent mother, 

* Lvo. Com. ad kift* aethiop, Sed hoc capiendam de 
imagiacy quae protaberat, quales funt figurae ac fculpturatf 
in paladis^ et his finriles. Talem igitur ii qais fecerit, va« 
palat; Sin aatem figura fit deprefla, vd coloribus exprefla^ 
liti iliae,.qiue in tabolis menfifve fiunt, am fjiae intextae 
open textoiio» pro licids habentur* 

Vot.II.. Y allow* 
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allows every one to flog himfelf, and to propor- 
tion the penance to the tendernefs of his con* 
feieoce, and the tendernefs of his (kin. 

But to what purpofe Ihould I mention gpy 
more of thefe particulars ? A multitude of fuch 
ceremonious, not to fay fuperftitious rites, have 
been adopted by thcChriftian church, tho' neither 
commanded, nor even recommended, .by tk^ 
gofpel. For this rcafon, the apoftles do not 
fcem to have been very intent about thefe, or 
any other forms of external fervice. They fcena 
to have diftinguiflied rightly between the end and 
the means : the end immutable, as a religion 
given by God muft necefTarily be : the difcipline,! 
or means of fupporting it, mutable, as :he ordi- 
nances of men muft be according to the viciffi- 
rude of circumflances, and tht^ fluAuation of 
human aflfairs. ^ut theiir fuccelTors did^ and 
have done ever fince, the ver* reverfe of this : 
and it is aftonifhino; to obferve what a buftle 
they made, and what contefts they had about 
the tiipe of keeping Rafter, and other points of 
dilcipUnc and cereniony^ which the apoftles had 
notthought of importance enough todcferve their 
dccifion, nor even their notice. All thefe fluc- 
tiiated therefore extremely in the fame churches, 
and varied in different churclies, - during- the 
firft ages.of Chriftianity, and efpecially until the 
fynagogue was honorably buried *, if it can be 

* — Donee fynagogft honofiftce (epulu fuem. Card. 
Bon. De rebus licur. lib. i; • > > .1 

* ... faid 
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faid to be fo even at this day. I interpofe thk 
doubt, not only becaufe there remains a tango£ 
Judaifm amon g fevcral of the eaftern fefts^ which 
will not appear ftrangeto thofe who know that 
the Chriftian church of Jerufalem judaifcd dur- 
ing a fucceflion of fifteen bl(hops; butbecauie 
the weftern ieft, your pretended catholic churchy 
inftead of aflferting evangelical freedom from 
the bondage of the Mofaical law, or rather whitft 
(he aflerts it, has introduced many things from 
this very law, and has the front to juftify them 
on the authority of it, under a new difpenfation 
that takes all authority from it, according to St. 
Paul. Ointment, holy water, incenfe, taper^^ 
the confecration of altars, and the celebratioa of 
jubilees, are of this kind. But I think that yoiKt 
dolors would noc found fo high this authority^ 
if thefe things Were alone concerned.- There 
are others which import them more, and which 
they have been obliged toeftablilhon JewUh au- 
thority, for want of any better \ and it is for the 
fake of fuch inftitutions that they have deemed it 
expedient to accuftom men to refped this auriio^ 
rity on other occafions, on fuch particularly at 
relate to the Immediate fervice of God, of whjch 
Cuftom, not reafon nor revelation moft certainly, 
has made them to pafs for efiential parts. The 
divine right of tithes was eftablifhed by the law 
of Moses. By virtue of that law> the Chriftian 
priefthood cliim it. The nafci was the pontiff 
of the Jews, and the head of their church.^ From 
hence an argument the more for the fupreme 

Y 2 aa« 
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authority of the pope. Councils are deri^sed from 
the fanhedrin ; and the whole fyftem of the hie? 
rarcby and of ecoleiiaftical regimen . ftom. the 
, conflkution of the Jewifli churck I talee no 
• notice here of the fliare wJtuch Pagwifoi. bud in. all 
that has beeo mentioned, either iiiPQi^ediAlej^) Of 
mediately through Judaifm. Epoj^gjk i^ £ud for 
my prefent purpofe : and obfervatio^s of chaf 
iort Witt be. more neceflary under another head., 

Le7 thofe now, wbp objieft to reUgion on 
.account of externajl diaties, cites, ceremonies^ 
and ecclefiaftieal: in{lkations„ kwrn to be'n^oj^ 
ju£t./n their cenfures* Let then), iearrw to diftinr 
guifii rightly between tliofe thinga whiqh. t^ 
gofpei requires, and thofe which the. church im*^ 
ppfes. If they do not make thia diftinftipn^ 
their. objedions aro trifling -r ^nd if they dp maka 
k,.they may have the concurnenc^ of cvc^, fin- 
<erc.and intelligent Chri(tjan along with thetp^ 
Ibr naibns which, are not theirs indeed^ fin(;^ 
thfey are intended to jlmgthen ami confi^,.not 
to ¥{|aken nor explode, religion. When we con*, 
fidcr-how ftrong the impf fifepns. of^f^nfe are, anc| 
hoyr they are. ^pt to control that which fhould 
comrp). them, wj? n)^y -fiq^t.perhjipS) \^y:fuffir 
$:ient reafon tp inclii)e U$^ to approve in genera} 
chq ufe of ceremonies, s^d the pomp*of external 
fervico in.religiori. To keep up a fen^ of it in 
the minds of men, there feem to be but two 
ways; To ftrike thcfcnfes frequently by publiq 
ai^d.ibkmn a^^s of religious woribip ^ and to 

heat 
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hcai the br4|[ki ^Diotions of an inward opersRion 
of the Spi^it» a^ of a fori of myftical ckvotion 
indcpfei^detit .of outward forma^ or even ia^on^^ 
^entj¥kli .thea>. One qfth^ib leads t^ fu^r-^ 
flttion; tbe:od)er to enthufia&n. iBoth are fiUy :. 
but tfaeiiftis bad in this Teipe<5t, it is lefe go^ 
^ernable and Mb curabk* Supet-&ttian k fidUy/ 
Enthufiafm.is madne&. It is good to be on oi^ 
guant agaiiifl: both. But i am to ipeak in this: 
place of die firft alone : and as to that, the {o^ 
Ifemn magnifidence of a church, the grave and 
moving faarn»njr of mufic, the pomp and order 
m( aeremonies decently performed/ the compofed 
iooks^ and die myftical vef):rheii£s of dic.pricftft 
tfho perform them; all this, I think, cannot 
£$& to inipire an awiul refptA^ and to maintain a 
^vout accetitionbf mind in the .generality. Here 
imd there a man, perhaps, may take thefe cer&» 
monks, and thofe who perform jthem, for what 
they are; and not be iropofed iupoii bj^ dinn, ei^ 
thef bcfoise or aftfertbecel^atioaof fuch rites 
OS thefe. But during the cdebcation of then^ 
whUft the ipei^iacie is before his. eye^ and the 
found in his ears, I think thatthe fame impre& 
iions will be made in fomie degree e^n on fuch a 
man as dais. You and I k^ew Bettertok an4 
Mrs. Barry off* the^ftage, as well as on it i and 
jet I am perfuaded neither of .us could ever fee 
Jaffier and Bjslvjdera without horror and 
compalTion. I do not pretend to decide in the 
difpute about the pomp of external fervices A 
sonly il^alf according to what I have &lc* ^But 

Y 3 kho* 
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thQ* 1 do not take part, on the whole, for the 
' ufe Of difnfe of. church ceremonies, it may be 
tilowed me to declare againd: the abufe of tbem 
tl), as a friend, not as an enemy^ to religion* I( 
1$ certain that this abufe has defeated the very * 
end to which they were direfted, or which 
iirved as a reafon for the introdiidion of them ; 
and has fabftituted fomething, which is not reli<* 
gion, in the place of it. Our fpiritual guides 
^have rua into very wild extremes^ Some have 
Ihewed a great difregard to good works» and 
have talked of juftifying faith alone, as the fole 
means of falvation, an4 in contradiftin&ion to 
good works; like the Scotch preibycerian pgrfbn,, 
who aflUred his brethren from the. pulpit, that 
immorality had deftroyed it*s thottfands,.but mo* 
ralitf it's ten thoufands. Others have infilled 
much on good works, but they have confounded 
thi nature of them. They have rather meant^^ 
by good works, the practice of arbitrary duties^ 
which ecclefiaitical difcipline has eftablifhed, or 
ccclefiaftical authority recommended, and which 
tre beggarly elements indeed^ than the praflicc 
of thoie moral duties which reafon prcfcribes as 
well as revelation^ How much they prefer the 
former to the latter, may appear by the univer- 
fal jraftice of moft Chriftian countries. In fome, 
the man vrhoftabs his enemy goes to confeffion^ 
ami hi$ confcience is never at quiet till he has. 
pUFchaftd abfolution by money, or by penance, 
01^ by both. The woman who lies in the arms of 
Iwr ^dttlfwr wiU leap ou? of bed, and knock her 

forch<»4i 
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forehead, and beat her hreaft, at the tinkling of 
a little beil in the ftrecc, Nay, in the country 
where I have pafied fo many years of my life^ 
where bigotry is lefs prevalent, generally fpeak- 
ing, than in others of the fame communion, the 
poor man who has eat an egg in lent, when 
eggs have not been permitted by the bifliop, and 
who had perhaps nothing elfe to eat, cannot be 
ab&lved of this heinous fin by the fame priell: 
that might abfolve him for negleding the wor^ 
ihip, or oiBFending againfl: the law of God. The 
former (in is of a blacker dye than thefe, and he 
muft have recourie for abfolution to an higher 
authority: which is an imitation of the. Jews 
likewife, among whom any offence againfl: the 
ritual law was puniQicd more feverely than crimes 
much more grievous in their nature, . as. I be- 
lieve it has been obfcrvcd already after Dr. Spen* 
CER. But enough has been faid£oncer;iing duties 
added by the gofpel to natural religion, and da* 
ties added by the church to thofe of both. It is 
time to fpeak of articles of faith, which make a 
ihird and laft part of theanalyfe of Clxriftianity^ 
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SECT. V'HL 

T Is this part that has furnifhed matter of ftrife. 
Contention, and ajl uncharitablenefs, even in^, 
ap well^is fron^ the apofl:olical age. It is this 
ithat has added a motive the more, and one that 
i% ftronger than any other, to animofity and hatred, 
to war$ aod, mai&cres« ai)4 tp tUac cruel pri/ic;- 
i • Y4 -pic 
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pic which was never known tiJQ Chriftiaps intro- 
duced it into thp worldy to perfecution for opir 
iMons, ^^r opinions often of the moft abftraffc 
ipeculatipn, and of the lead importance to .ciril 
or religious interefts. It is this^ in ihort, whofe 
e&&& have beeh ft) fatal to the peace and hap^ 
pinef$ of mankind, that nothing, which the ene- 
mies of religion can lay on the fubjefi;, will be 
eacagg^erated beyond the truth. But ftill the 
charge they bring will be unjuftly brought. 
Thefe efie^s have not been caufed by the gpfpel^ 
but by tbefyftem raifed upon it : not by the re^ 
▼elations of God, hut by the inventions of meni 
We difliiDguiihed before between the origin^ 
and the traditional proofs, and we mu(k dii^in? 
guilh here between the original and traditional 
matter of thefe revelations* The gofpel of 
Christ is one ^h'mg, the gofpel of St. Faux^, 
ind of all thofe who have grafted after him on 
the ftme ftock, is anothen 

r wiLt not fay that one aiticle of belief alone 
is nccefiary to make men Chrlfti^iis, the belief 
chat Jssus was the Mefliah promifed to the Jews^ 
andforetold by their pcbphets, This «nay be the 
primary, but it is not the fole objcft of our faith. 
There arc other things doubtlefs, containedin the 
revelation he m^de of himfelf, dependent on, and 
relative to, this articfei without the belief cf 
which t fuppofe that our Ghriftianity would be 
very defective. But this I fay: the articles^ of 
"bcliefji which Christ himfclf exaftcd by what 

he 
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he faid, and by what be did, have been lengthen^ 
^ immeafurably, and, we jcd^ add, both un-- 
nccefiarily and pnefumptuouOy, by others &ice 
His titn^. The fyftem of religion which Christ 
publi|hcd> and his evangelift recorded, is a com- 
plete fyftem to all the purpofes o£ true religion,: 
mtural and reveakd. It contains all the duties 
of the formic, it enforces them by afierting the 
divine miflion of the pubtifher, who proved his 
a0ertions at the fame tinse by his miracles : and 
k enfoixes the vihole kw of faith by promifing 
rewards, and threatening puniikments, which he 
declares he will diftribute when he comes to 
judge the workL Bdldes which, if we do not 
acknowledge the fyftem pf belief and praftice^ 
which Jesits, the finifher as well as author of 
cmr fahh, left behind him, to be, m the extent 
in which he nevsealed and kft it, comfdete amd 
perfect, we muft be reduced to the groileft ab» 
furdtty, and to little kfs thait hla,f|phiemy. 

T»^£ rea(bns„ which cut up the root of ardU 
fictal theology, dtifeirve, &ir. idiot reafoo,. n bt 
more iijlly eacpdained; If we do not ackoow** 
ledge tkcrtiy we aiftumie t^at ifae. Soa.of Cfod^ 
who iiras lent bf theJFatherto make a^^oew cora^ 
j$mt witb mafik|fi4: ^ to- eft^Ih a fpirituai 
kingdQin 00 thf mm ^f pagaQiTmi ' wd the re^ 
foltmti^n at k^ii^ of judaifmi eicecut(^d^hi& cooh 
mifitoa tmpefil^ly ; we zffyme^tbfit he ^ed to 
redeem mankind fitomim^ and .fronadiath^: the 
wages of fin, but. nhat he kfs tb«o. «.thf i^mp 
6 time 
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time without fufficient information concerning* 
that faith in htm^.and that obedience to his kw» 
which could alone. make this . redemption effec- 
tual to all the gracious purpofes of it ; fmcc 
we might rife to immortality indeed by the me- 
rits of his paflion, but this refurredtion might be 
to damnation too, unlefs an entire faith in him, 
CO- operating with our imperfeft obedience, juf* 
tified and faved us. In itiort, we affume. thac 
they, who were converted to Chriftianity by 
Christ hinr)felf, and who died before the fup- 
pofed impcrfeftion of his revelation had been 
fupplicd by the apoftles, by Paul particularly, 
lived and died without a fufficient knowledge of 
the terms of falvation •, than which nothing can 
be .£ud more abominable. Natural religion 
may be coUefted, flowly perhaps, . tho* fuffi- 
ciemly by natural rcafon, from the. works of 
God^ wheicin he manifefts his will to mankind. 
But a religion, revealed by God himfelf . im^ne* 
diately, muft have been complete and perfeft, 
&om the firft' promulgation, in . the mind of 
every convert to it, according to all our idefas of 
order: :and if we confider it as a covcnantof 
^aoe, : the covenant mvi& have been made at 
once, accwding to all thefe ideas, and all thofe 
<>f juftice. '^ No -new articles of belief, no • new 
duties, could be made necdflary tofaivatioh after- 
awards, without changing the covenant : -aifll St 
^hat rate how many new covenants- might 
'there notbe ? ^ow often, lAy^it withrhwter, 

liTight not Godxhange his mind ? . ^ - -> ' 
:. ^ Will 
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« Will it be urged, as an anfwer tb what has 
been (aid, that the explanations and additions, 
which have been made, were made by the fame 
authority that made' the original covenant, in 
order to afcertain the terms, and to fecure the 
eflfe£t, of it ; and that there is ther^foi^ no rea* 
ion to find fault that they were made? But if 
this fhould be faid, inftead of retnoving one ab- 
fiirdity and profanation, it will only ferve to 
advance another. The force of the objeftion 
refts on the very aflertion contained in the an- 
fwer, on the famenefs of the atlthority • If the 
additions were not faid to be made. by the fame 
authority, they would be entitled to little regard, 
and the objection ii^buld vanifli. But fince they 
are faid to be fo made, and fince they make a 
change iiji the covenant, for a covenant is 
changed by additional conditions, tho' the origi- 
nal remain ftiU in force, the objeffcion is con- 
firmed by the anfwer; and a farther abfurdity 
arifes from it, or the fame abfiirdity appears in a 
new light. If it was neceflary that the apoftles, 
who were filled with the Hply Ghoft; or other 
infpired perfons, ihpuld publifh, by the affifi:- 
ance of the Spirity any knowledge neceiTary to 
falvation, whicl^ Jesus had not taught, or ex- 
plain the covenant of gracs inorc perfeftly than 
he had done, it follows, that the third peirfon of 
the Trinity was employed to affift the fecohd in 
making a more full and perfeft publication of 
the gofpel ; vi^liioK comes too near the cife 6f 
poor mortals, who want this afllftancc to recei>i^ 

and 
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^ pra&Ue 4^ gospel i^ they ought, «fid to 
whom it is.givm to fupply^tbe imporf^ion. t& 
their natuce. UpoQ «$he whol^ hare i#e nofr 
fiafon tp diftiri^^ifli with an holy fear be^wt^en 
this oFigiAal fy^m of Chriftianity, and the vfcrf 
beft» if that could be afcertained, of aU thofe 
^ifeiMrdaAt fyAeono into which the pune ore of 
tfar. g(tfpel has .been lb ofjsn 'melted, down and 
caft anew, durtog feyej^iieen ct»t»rks, at differ 
fimt times ; anA every time with fucb a mixtum 
of hum^ ^Ikyy, that no one of them caai c^rfy^ 
WHhput ff aiLidt the image :and. &pecfcriptioa of 
<w hrtyenly CjiSaAR? 






CHfiierriAitiTy, a$it itadt in the^^^x^ dcmr 
taiii» not only atomjdete^ but. a very plaiil if^ 
ittm of rebgion ; tt ir in .troth tfaer fyftem t£ 
natural eeligion ; and fi&ch it might have cont^ 
Bned, to the Dnfpeakabkadvaatiagii of mankxidy 
if. jc had been propj^ed wkh the faijie £mpB- 
city with \riiicb«it was. ongiiiQlly sainght by 
X!:«»JST himieU; Bkit this cvuld.not J^ve h^p- 
penedy iMiiefS' it had plitafed this diirine provr* 
4iBnce to pniierve daierpiarity of xtiay eqn&oii^ in* 
tp(p0fiticm$^and hy^aorawdiiiK^Fy^ ftifficient 
lo alter the ordinary, courfe Ipf ihings, u Sti^h a 
conftant incerpoAiiQo* «^ f^h extraOrdiaary 
meafts, mj^fritf in^ ei^ployc^ Chr|(limky w#^ ^^ 
very foon tx>!fli«i^ for iitfe^'^themidft of a i^M- 
tic; world, and in an age when tj^ mo0: licentious 
leafonii^, ^ the mc^ e^^r^Kagaqt iuper^- 

4iiHlH:ia opinion and prft^i(;e^.^cv3iJ«d.V9iv^f- 

ially 
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fally under the reipeAable names of theology and 
metaphyfics -, . apd when the JcwsKthemfclves, on 
whofe religion, and on the authority of whole 
fcriptwes, Chrifl;ia,nky waafQund^;hwi'gl»a(jf 
gon^ f4t> in cQrrufl«% b^tlv by osal^ ^i^dkiosis 
wd cabaliftical whi^ies^ l^ya p^xtureof aockwis 
tjaken from, the Qbold aic phHofepby 4»riag their 
ctpt^ijy, Md? frpw tjie Cc<ckrv f hiS^ifopby iiiouce 
the eii^peditioii of AtEacrANMB* Thf tracesr rf 
th^e TO^xHCUre? arf^ 4iftec»ible i ihofe of Greek 
origin moft manifi$ft)yK stnd ^mong the«^ thofe 
qf Flatpijtfm^iB'fQifaropgly iJWtfJkejj^ d^t ift i$ 
impoffibjc to miftakjc tbs^. Tbist pbiiafophji 
was thp very quinteflenpe of tb^:tte^tegy add 
^lctaphsflcs which Pi^ATQi w^ Pvthw^qpra^ 
before him, had, imported into Greeqe. It hajj 
been extraftcd by. the intenfe heat of the. W4rmej% 
imaginatitin that cwr Greepe. pjiwJHCC^.andhad 
contribated more, thaa^ny other fyiftmQf pag<te 
i)ilm^ to turn dieifts into entbuli^fljs, aflidr to coijy 
§rm that fondnefe for n>y|tery„ without m wof 
which nO: dodrine Goujd. pafe f^r fiiyij)^. Wfeaf 
ffFeft aU thefc circumftances h^ ^n Chriftianityj^ 
and how they ferved to rafe aa inttic^te, velq* 
ininous, and cojitentipus ftipnce on foundations 
of the great^ft fii^plicity and phinnefs,. it may. bf 
lyorth while toewmine mpre; particularly^ andiin 
fuch k detail as the nature of thde eflays^ whidl 
are not defigned tp be treatifes, and my confined 
knowledge of antiqwity permit. The extent of 
one and the other will be fufficient, perhaps, for 
our purpofe, ' .i 

S e C T. 
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S E C t. IX. 

MEN have accuftomed themfelvcs to talfc 
fof vaguely about myftcries, that the very 
meaning of the word is become a my ftery. The 
whole Nei? Teft^mcnt has been called the gofpel, 
and the whole gofpel a myftery : both very im- 
properly J for the firft confounds what (hould be 
always diftlngoiftied in favor of the origmal 
fyftem of Chriftianity : arid the fecond is abfurd 
in the higheft degree^ finde nothing can be con- 
ceived to be more fo, than t6 predicate two con-* 
tradiftory terms of the fame fubjeft. To affirm, 
that a thing is and is not exiftent at the fame 
time, IS juft as reafonable as to affirm, that the 
gofpel is at once a revelation and a myftery, 
a thing (hewn and a thing hidden. That there 
arc many ambiguous expreffions, and manj^ 
dark fayings, in the gofpel; that there are 
many doftrines, which reafon would never have 
taught, nor is able to comprehend now they 
are taught, cannot be denied. Nay, the utmoft 
human endeavours have been, and muft be 
always, employed in vain to reduce the intire 
plan of divine wifdom in the miffion of Christ, 
and the redemption trf man, to a coherent, in* 
tclligible, and reafpnable fyftem of doftrines and 
fadts. Is it ftrange that it fhould be fo ? It 
could not be otherwife. Two of the evangelifts 
recorded, as witneffes, what they faw- and heard 
in this extraordinary conjunfturc: and two others 

what 
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what they were toldabout it. Njot the whole in- 
deed; for then >" the world could liot have con- 
*^ tained the books that would have been written ;'* 
bat as much as was necefiary, and even a little 
more than was ftriSly fo, to account for the efta* 
bliihment of the fpiritual kingdom of Christ^ 
SIS it' is called imprpperly enough, and to explain, 
the laws of it, and the conditions of admiilion 
into it. If a great prince Ihould arife in any 
cQuntry, make an entire revolution m the confti-r 
tution of it, reform fome, and aboliCb others, of 
the ancient laws and cuiloms, and eftablifha n&vr 
government on new principles of government, 
would it not be fufficient for the people to know 
his right in general, and the meafures of their 
obedience. in particular? Would they complain, 
if feme things eiTential to neither, and fcarce rev 
lative.to the latter, were obfcurely flieniioncd In 
^ny of his declarations or conftitutions, that they 
wanted a complete fyftem of the government to 
which they fubiiutted themfelves^ and were there^ 
fore obliged to fupply on their own authority what 
they had hot received on the authority of their 
legiflator. I think they would make no fuch 
complaint. Heafonable men, I am fure, would 
not. To fuch, the whole would appear plain 
enough; sand they would rcfolve to believe and 
pbey it: in the obvious and literal fcnfc, whilft a 
a few bufy J, over-curious, and dcfigning politi- 
cians might render what was plain, intricate.; and 
two or three darjc exprelSons the fubjeft of per* 
petual diipute^ and irrecgncileable divi&on, by 
5 tiieir 
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dieir refineffleRts. Thm the peacer of focktf 
might be broken^ and tbe rtryead of govtssiih 
tncfA be defe a t ed , not byr ury want of necd&y 
wformatioii, but by ait affeAatkm of knowii^ 
mote than the kgiflacor thought it neceflaiy thai 
ttey fhould know. Sech as I bsnre vcprdkntod 
tbdk politicians in cml govemment, fuch have 
divines and nAetaphiyficians^ ihewn themfeives iii 
ieligbn : and k k fuit » unj^ift to charge thtf 
miichiefis that have fdBowed inf one calby on vdi^ 
gion^ as it would be lio charge thoft £kat woiald 
follow in the other, on government. 

Tm only way to have prevent^ fuch Mis- 
chiefs. aS' tbeie from arifing in. the city of God 
wouki have been this, that Chriftians* ihould 
•have' adherai cloleiy to the* gofpety as it was 
itaAght by CHitr«&T hxm^f; that they fhould 
htee thought, it,, as he thought i<i, fuifici^K for 
.ithem ^ have received iinplicitly yih^t k pi^^f 
««9ealedin ir^ and^ have an/^ekd idt dogiDatikial 
decifiona on- thingsi obfcure^ or doubtful. Est- 
planatio^s in, all thefe cales Ibrve oflly to^ rmit^ 
tiply difputes, and tb eftabfi& i^ligioii on^ hu^ 
:niany infiead of divine, authcnity. This afforda 
:a rule invariable as God'' hinhfelf. The oAet 
fluiftuates as the opinions,- aiid even the; intei^^ 
of men. vary. Under' one, Ghriftiarts> might 
'have continued united' in the feme communiorf, 
and even membersi of the fame family, friends 
and brethren; Under the otKcr, it- is impelffibfe 
that this, which is- the great^bjeft<df<3irifttafiit]8, 

(hould 
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fliould be obtained : and therefor'e I am wiUing . 
to believe that they, who had been the imwiediate 
djfciples of the Saviour, preached his gofpel in a 
ipirit of union, in fo fimple a ftyle, and in fo,: 
ftrift and fcrupulous a conformity to the revela-^ , 
tions he had made, in what form foever the 
writings of thefe men have come down to us^' 
through very interpolating hands, that there 
neither was, nor could be, any divifion among 
them, nor any feeds of divifion fowed by them* 
He who compares the epiftles of James, of Pje^ 
liER and John, fuch as we have them, with thofe 
of Paul, and all thefe with the doftrines of the 
gofpel, will be perhaps of this opinion : at leaft 
he will have no ground to fay of the three firft, 
that they were authors of new gofpels ; as he 
will have grounds. to fay of the laft, and as the 
laft does in effcft fay of himfelf. He will be of 
this opinion too the more eafily, on account of 
a very fenfible difference in the manner, as well 
as the matter, of their writings* There is a moft 
remarkable apd amiable anecdote to this pur- 
pofe mentioned by fome writers, and for which 
the authority of Jerom is cited. St. John had 
been long confined in the ifland of Pathmos, to 
which DoMiTiAN had baniflied him, and where 
It is pretended that he writ the Apocalypfe, that 
(trange rhapfody of unintelligible revelations, a3 
they are called moft abfurdly. It b much mojfe 
probable, and more for the honor of the eyan- 
gelift, as well as of Chriftianity, to believe tHa^ 
they were compofed by Cbrinthus, by a vifio- 
Vol. II. ^ Z nary 
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nary of the fame name as that of the ipoftle^ 
or by fomc other enthufiaft. They were not 
admitted into the canon at Laodicea, nor would 
having been ever admitted to difgrace it, if Jus • 
TIN, Irenaeus, Origen, and Tertullian, 
in whom the love of myftery was a kind of 
delirium, and after their example feveral of the 
other fathers, had not crowded them into the 
canon by receiving them as canonical. The 
anecdote I am about to produce will ihew how 
far St. John was, tho* his gofpel gave him the 
title of thc^ theologian, from multiplying and 
propagating myfteries, and how he retained that 
charafter of plainnefs and fimplicity, which he 
had acquired in the fcbool of his divine mafter. 
DoMiTiAN deady and Nerva emperor, the holy' 
cvangelift returned to his church atEphefus, 
threefcore years after the death of Jesus. Not 
only the gofpels, his own among the reft, which 
it is faid that he writ at the dcfire of his people- 
as {bon as he returned to them 5, but even the 
cpiftles were thtn writ, and the lyftem of Chrit 
tianity had taken, in nioft of the cfturches^ at 
Icaff,. the form which Paul had' given ir. If 
the good old man, feeble and decrepit, was 
unable to make long fermons, it appeared that 
he did not think them very neceffary neither-, for 
when he fpoke in the public aflemblies, the funi 
of what he faid was, " Children,, love one an- 
** other.'* The people of Ephefusi where Paul. 
had been, where he boafted that he had fought 
with beafts after the manner of men,, where he 

had 
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had certainly made long and myftical difcoqrfes, 
were difappointed and diffatisfied with the fuc- 
cinft and plain doftrine of their bifhop : but 
when they expoftulated with him upon it, they, 
had a very fhort and decifive anfwer^ *' This the 
" Lord commands : and if you do this> it is fuf- . 
*' ficienti** He Ipoke to men who believed 
already' in Jesus the MdHah, and itl all that he 
had juft before recorded in the gofpel he publifhcd 
at their requeft^ after his return from Pathmos* 
Whatever Others might think, he thought that 
the gofpel wanted no further* explanations, nor 
cxtenfions; and contented himfelf therefore to 
recall to their membry^ on every occafion, that 
fundamental article of the law of n^ture^ and the 
law of the gofpel, univcrfal benevolence. 

The charafter of St. John was not that of St» 
Paul. One had been formed in the bofom of 
Jesus ; called to be a difciple, and commiffioned 
to be an apoftle, inftruded by the doftrine and 
example of his mafter. He, had, like Peter 
and the reft, no other fciencc^ and what that 
was the four evangelifts tell us. Paul, on the 
contrary, had been educated in the fchools of the 
law, fuch as the law was become in thofe days, 
when oral tradition, cabaliftical myfteries, and 
fcrapis of pythagorician, placonic, and even ftoi- 
cian, doftrines had been blended with it, and 
compofed the moft extravagant fyftcnis of philo- 
fophy and religion* The maftcrs of all this learn- 
ing were the Pharifees, whole fedt began pro- 

Z 2 bably 
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fably two hundred years before Ghhist, antf 
was in the higheft reputation wlien he canfie intd^ 
the world. Of this left was Paul ; and he 
continued in it till he was abowt forty years old^ 
** profiting in the religion of the Jews above^ 
*• many <^ his equals — exc^dingly zealous of 
** th* traditions of his fathers — and perfecuting* 
*•- the chUfch of God */* After this, he, who 
had refifted fo many miracles, was converted by 
a miracle, which he and his amanwfenfis Luke. 
have related He was called by God himfelf ia 
a great light, which \vas always underftood to* 
denote (bme divine preleace, to b« an apoille, ^ 
choftn veflcl^ repkniftjed wkh gifts o( the Holf 
Ghoil^ arid overflowing with gcace. His pecu- 
liar deftination was to preach Christ^ Whon%» 
God had revealed in him, among the heathen r 
and this he began to do immediately,, for being; 
m^dd an apoftle by a diftioA commiflion fronv. 
rfie ttttj he " conferred not with fleih and blood,. 
** nor went up to Jerufalem to them which were 
•* apoftles before him,r but preached as foon as 
hb eyeft were opened, as he had received the 
ihipofition of hands, and as he had been bap-« 
tt&d^ by virtue of a particular infpiration, that, 
gofpel, of which he fpeaks to the Galatians witha 
' fo much confidence, that he pronountes everj? 
one, who ftould preach any thing diBtsrent fronub 
ity faumfei^ an angel .from, heaven, 2Uid there- 
fore mod ecptainly even the other apoftles,. 
accur&d. It was not till three years after his jpur^ 

* Epift. to the Galatians, chap, i- 

ncy 
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; Acy .into Arabia, and his return to DaoiaTcus, 
that he went to Jeriifalem, where he commu- 
.nicat^ privately to them, which .were of fepvi- 
4ation, the^oipel he pi:eached to the Gent;iles ; 
for he might want their approbation, tho' he 
did not want ^heir information nor advice: and 
«this he obtainecl ib iar, that they gave him and 
JSARNABiiis the eight hand of fellowJIhip ; th^ 
ithefe two ihould preach the,gofpel to the Gen- 
utiles, ^nd they, thati^ t;he.ather apofldes, tp x,hp^ 
^children oif Hraol. 

* 

THis.&qrt dcdu&ipnu^i^a6ts, taken from Su 

Paujl's own account of himicif, and in which he 

.aflured the Galatians before God that he lied npt» 

imay.ierye to .introduce an observation touchf^ 

vupon ^xe^^^Yyi and more ^eiafily m;|de than ex- 

j)Iained« In the ]aft $:bapter pf his^^epiftle to the 

JRLoman$, he calls ithe gofpel he preachedj my 

^gofpelj " whiqh qxpreflipn be cannot be/4ppo.fcci 

'♦V^o.have.ufejdj feys Mr* .LocfCE jn.his note on 

thepaflr^gep^ery juftly, unjelshe knew that wh^t 

he preached had fprp^thing in it, that.diftiil- 

gqilhedit; from what )vas preached by ptjicrs.** 

•*JBut what .that was we are leftcby this a)}Ie com- 

:/ii^ptatpr to/c^. It was not.fdainly, wh^t be 

tiaysiit w^4>lainly, "the nryftery of God^s gurpqfe 

''♦' of taking in the Gentiles.tD be his people— ^nd 

;♦* without futyefting<t hen) tocircumcifion.orthc 

" law of Moses/' If this myftery. To inconfift- 

:** ^nt with the declarations. and prafticc of Jssus, 

•** was -revealed to Paul, it was reveal^ to the 

Z 3 apoftles 
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apoftles too, fincc they preached and publifhed 
the glad tidings of falvation indifferently to Jews 
and Gentiles; in doing which, had this myfte^y 
been revealed to him exclufively of them, they 
would have been apoftles of Paul in this in- 
ftance, rather than of Christ. If the exemp- 
tion of the Gentile converts from circumeifion, 
and other obfervances of the mofaical law, was 
the myftery, the myftery was explained by the 
•decree of the council of Jerufalem; by which 
nothing more was required of the Gentiles, than 
to " abftain from idolatry, or meats offered to 
^* idols, from fornication, and from blood.*' St. 
Paul aflfumed indeed, that not only the vocation 
of the Gentiles, but this exemption in favor of 
them and of the Jews too, weremyfteries revealed 
particularly to him. It is evident however, that 
the other apoftles and the elders, looked on it as 
jio myfjery at all, ^nd that they treated it as a 
matter of difcipline: fo that a queftion may 
arife, whether St. Paul was, what the pope pre- 
tends to be, above the council, or the council 
above him. The apoftles had given no direc- 
tions to infift, that the Gentiles fhould, or 
Ihould not, fubmit to circumcifion, and to the 
yokes of the law, which St. Peter fcruplesnot 
to fay, in his fpeech on that occafion, were fo 
heavy, that ^' neither they nor their fathers were 
•^ able to bear them *.*■ In a word, by the opi- 
nion St. James delivered, and by the whole 
tenor of the decree, it is manifeft, that the mif- 

• A^s, chap, xy^ 
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taken ze^l for the law, wluch fome of .the Jews 
retained after their converfion, and perhaps 
the immoderate zeal of St. PAUL.for an immedi- 
ate and .total abolition of it, had given rife to 
ihis difpute, and that it was determined not as 
a point on which the divine purpofe had been 
revealed to Paul, or any one elfe, bur, accord- 
ing to what has been juft now faid, as a point of 
dilcipline left to the difcretion of the apoftles 
and elders, whofc fole regard was to prevent any 
fchifm in a church hardly yet formed, and who 
for that reafon, whilft they indulged the Jews in 
circumclfion and Qther ritual obf<;rvancQs qf their 
law, exempted the Gentiles iroixi the/ar^gre^teft 
^nd hcayiqft parjt of xh^nu 

But there is fometKing more to be obferved 
If the purpofe of God W2s to take the Gentiles 
-to be his people under the Meffiah in this man- 
;ner; if their abftaining from Jewilh rites and 
-ceremonies was a pofuive law of God under the ^ 
new covenant, as the abftaining from idolatry 
was both under the. new. and under the old, how 
.cameltftopafs, that the Meffiah himfclf gave no 
inftruftion about it to his apoftles, when he fent 
them to preach his gofpel to all nations, and, as 
we niay fay, to people, his kingdom, which they 
did chiefly* out of the Gentile world ? Why was 
the revelation of this important myftery, fo ne- 
ceffary to be publifeed at the very firft publication 
of the gofpel, if it was the eternal purpofe of 
God, or elfe not neceflary at all, refcrved for,^. 
JPaul^ who was then aperfecutor, not apr.cacher, 

Z4i of 
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of the gofpcl, and w hofe apoftlefhip did not be- 
'gin before the converfions ? Shall we fay that 
this eternal purpofe of the Father was unknown 
xo the Son ? We fliall blafpheme if we do. Shall 
we fay that it was known to him, but that he 
neglefled to communicate it to the firft preachers I 

of his gofpel, and gave them imperfeft inftruc- ; 

"tions? The profanation will be little lefs. Thefe 
queftions, and fome others of the fame kind, will 
not be eafily anfwered, unlefe it be by men who 
are never at a lofs to account for the abfurdiuca 
' that they impute to the divine conduft, by fup- 
^ pofing it dircfted according to fuch partialities as 
' are proportioned to the lownefs of their minds. 
But the pertncfs, not to fay the impudence, of 
•thefe men defcrving no regard, we muft feek 
another folution of the difficulty^ and endeavour 
to find what it was that dittinguiftied St, Paui, 
in this refpedt from the other apoftles, and gave 
hini a reafon for calling the gofpel he preached 
his own gofpel. 

Some folution of this fort may occur to us, 
perhaps, if we refleft.on what was mentioned 
above concerning the difference between the 
manner in which St, Paul preached the gofpel, 
and that of the other apoftles ^ which difference 
marks very ftrongly the different fchools wliereia 
they had been inftrufted, and had formed the ha- 

. ' bits that charadterifedthem, the fchool of Christ 
and the fchool of Gamaliel. From one of thefe 
the apoftles had brought great modefty and gentle- 

' ncfs of temper, a fh'ortj familar, and fimple ftyle, 

like 
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like that of their Lord andraafter. Fititn the Other 
St. Paul carried into the apdlllelhip, with z 
great ftock of Jewifh learning, a great 4ed of 
that aifuming air which i& apt to accompany^ mueh 
iearning, or the opmion of it : and accordingly^ 
we find him obliged more tban^once m his 
epiftles to excufe his boafting, ^nd^tlie rvalue >he 
fet on himfelf^' by fuch humble exprefliofts, ^as* a 
man, who had not been full of the^Holy Ghdl, 
might, in his cafe, have taken a pride ia ufir^. 
He carried with him likewife, from the phari- 
faical fehools, a great profufion of words, and 
of involved unconnected difcourfc, even oa thdfc 
fubjefts which required to be the m(^ • dearly 
and diftinftly developed, if they were to bt in- 
'fifted upon at all, and not tobe.pafied over in 
filence rather, or touched very tpanCently, :as 
they had been by the other apofties. The.other 
apoftles were all evangelifts, thatiis, they were 
publiihers of the glad tidi(;gs of (alvation i they 
, declared to the world that the kiQgdom of the 
Meflfiah, that is, the fpiritual kifi^gdom, was 
be^un •, and they taught men the indifpei^able 
conditions of belief and practice, in order to be 
admitted into it. Farther than was neceifary to 
this purpofe they did not afFedt to carry their 
doctrines. They mcaned to convince, not. to 
perplex, the minds of men. They knew 
that by doing the laft they fliould obftru6t 
the firil -, or fhould give great advantage to the 
falfe doftors that were arifen, and were to arifc, 
• ' to cort'upt Chtiftianity, St. Paul was a lopfe 

para- 
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paraphraferi a cabaliftical commentator, as much . 
at. leaft as any ancient or modern rabbin ; and 
tho* his gofpei was, in thefundamental principles 
4^ it, the fame . as theirs, yet he mingled it up 
^ith fo much pf his own theology, that he 
might not improperly, and in one fenfe, call it 
4iis owp, and that we may call him the father of 
tftificial theology. Not content to reveal myfte- 
rjous truths in propolitiojis whofe terms were 
intelligible, tho* the manner of being of thefe 
truths was ftill a myftery (wiiich is no ohjeftion 
to the belief of any thing contained in ^ reve- 
lation once proved to be divine) he amplified 
chem, defcanted upon them, opened the whole 
economy* of divine wiidom from Adam to 
Christ, and accounted for thefeverpl diipen* 
fations of God to man. The original golpel, 
fuch as the other apoftles preached it, was a 
plain fyftem of belief and practice, fitted for 
all times, and proportioned to all underftand* 
•kigs. St. Paul's gofpel, if it may be faid to 
be fitted as much as the others for all times, of 
ivbich I doubt, cannot be faid to be proportioned 
to all underftandings. Jt is evidently notfo 
to the underftandings of the deepeft -divines, and 
the moft fubtile metaphy fioians ; fince t'hey hay^ 
been wrangling about it from that time to* this, 
and have eftablilhed the mofl: oppofite do&rines 
on the fame tcicts, to the -breach of all charity, 
and the difturbance Of the Chriftian world *• 

• I will mention a little more fully, in this note, whf 1 1 
omitted in the text. AH that is faid^there^ is faid relative!/ 

to 
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It may be faid that fomepaffagcs in the^ouf 
gofpels, and even fome exprelTions of Christ 
recorded in them, have been liable to various in** 

terpreta* 

to received interpretations and opinions, fach as Mr. Locks 
wonld have admitted^ and were therefore proper to. be 
followed in reafoning againfl him. But if I am to fpeakmy 
own opinion ; the matter in qaeftion may be decided more 
fhortly, and on the whole more confiftently. St.' Paul 
then might very well talk of his gofpel, even in contra- 
dHHndion to that of Christ ; fince he taQght feveral 
doctrines which had no foundation in that of Christ^ and 
others, as I have faid, that were diredlly repugnant both 
to the word and example of the Melliah. Christ profe/Ied 
Judaifm, and declared himfelf fent to the Jews alone, 
and not even to the Samaritans, fo pofitively, that when 
he commiflioned his apoftles, he may be, and to make hta 
confillent, ought to be underilood to have-meaned no 
more, than to fend them to the Jews difperfed in all na« 
tions. St. Paul, on the contrary, inflead of grafting 
Chriftianity on Judaifm, infilled on an entire abolition of 
the latter; to which» however, he had . conformed moft 
hypocritically on more occa^ons than one; and hit 
4o6irine became, not at once, but in time, the dodlrine 
x>f the Chriili an church. This may appear flrange to thofe 
who read, without a free confideration of what they read : 
;aad it ^)11 ^appear ftill more flrange to them ta find a Pa- 
gan emperor, and a givat enemy both of Jews and Chrifti- 
jins, introduced as an inftrument appointed by God to 
^ccompliih his fecret defigns in confirming the do^rine 
jSt. Paul's gofpel; and yet Adrian is fo introduced by 
SuLPrcius Sevbrus ; for he fays, that the Chriilian church 
9X Jerufalem having had till that time none but Jews in 
)the epjfcopal chair, and the greateft part of the faithful 
Ihere beli^ying in Je5U9 Christ withoat departing from 

the 



^ipretAHOai, wd iwfc produced fwh ;di(ptutes 

/andcontofts.as tfaefe which I afcribetli^ ififae wrk- 

.iagscf St.PA.ui.. B^t aUbo'ithis 1^ utKiQultfcgUy 

ilroe, 4be difference between the original gofpel, 

and that xx( St. Paul, is very real, and verjr 

.manifeft. One is a plain and>clear iyftem^^of 

Ml^iofi, with here and tbene a doubtful j^rafe 

-<hat calls no obfcurity on the reft. The other 

is an intricate and dark fyflem, with hei;e and 

there an intelligible phr^e that cafts no light on 

the reft, but is rather loft in the gloom of the 

'whok. By faith 1 may believe, but by faith I 

cannot underftand. A propofition, the terms pf 

iwhigh are unintelligible, is anabfolii^te myftery^ 

to fay that we. are hound to believe myfteciesia 

this fenfe, is itfelf nonfenfc.; to fay we do believe 

them, is a lie. But a propofition, the terms of which 

arc intelligible, may be anobjiaft of faith, tho'.wc 

underftand by it nothing ipoce than the terms 4 
when it is fupported^ as was faid above, by di- 
' iriBe authority, nay often -When it .is fupported 
only by human. A man, upon whofe know- 
4e(}ge and ftncetity I ougbtio depend^ ri^veals t;o 
me afow masthecnpitical truths, which, in aettaia 
..circumftancies^ it is^neceflary I (hould know* 
and'troubles men either with the demonftration^ 
which I might not lie able to comprehend, nor 

tbt kgal certmoniesy .thated]i£lof APRiAif ^ w]u(th^ii4<rfd 
Jcw».from gwngio Jcruialeiii^ ,w.as.of ^gr^at^fc to CJiriftia- 
jAtyy by which wc mull uaderfUnd the CSrilUanity of 5t, 
iPavl's goipel, and not that of Christ's. 

with 
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with many coroUarie$. ta be drawn ftom thenv 
which I do not Want. Another, the fchokr of 
the ^rft, and of kfs authority than his mafter, 
brings me a paper filled with diagrams^ and let- 
ters, and figures^ which he aflures me, contains 
demonftrations of the former truths, and expla- 
nations of feveral corollaries dedaciblefrom them. 
I underftand n^xher. Thofe whom I coofult 
appear to on4erfl:|fid them as little as myfelf, by' 
their difputes at mt the meaning of them. The 
truths, which were clear and fofficient for me ia 
iknple propofitioiis, as I received them firft, are 
involved in niyftery ; and then incoherent, fi- 
gurative difcov^rfe thickens the ck>ud« 

Let any man read the epiftles^ we have of 
this apoftle's writing, after he has read the gof* 
pels •, let him read the former, as he would read 
any other books of philofophy or theology ; Jet 
him call in Mr» Locke to his affiftance,. who 
has fucceeded better, perhaps, than any other 
expoiitor, by happier conjedures^ and no greater ' 
licenfe of paraphrafb, in giving an air of coherence^ 
confiftency, and rationality to thefe epiftles, and 
in making them intelligible: fuch a man wilL 
not be able, after all his pains,^ to fhew any one 
myftery that is left unfolded in the concife lan- 
guage of the gofpel taught by ChriSt and his^ 
apoftles^ that has been rendered Icfs myfterious 
by the prolixity of St, Paul. St. Paul rather 
doubles myftery than fimplifies it, if I may fay 
£o i and adds every where a myftery of words to 

a myftery 
ft 
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a myftcry of things. That they, who have, fince 
his time, and after his example, grafted theo- 
logy on revelation, extended the dodlrines of it^ 
Explained and applied the prophecies, types, and 
figures, invented new ones of every fort, and 
raifed a variety of difcord and fyftems on the 
fame fimple and uniform plan, fhouk] be for 
the moft part very little intelligible, is not won- 
derful. He^ who has clear and diftinA ideas 
in his mind, will write clearly and diftinftly t- 
and the author who puzzles an attentive reader 
is firft puzzled himfelf, how common foever ic 
be, in the fcience we fpeak of here particularly, 
to fee thofe admired the moft who are the leaft 
underftood. That has been the cafe of thefe 
men. They have pretended to inftruft others on 
fubjeds on which it was impoffible they Ihould 
have clear and diftinA ideas, or indeed any ideas 
at all. But that St. Paul Ihould write con- 
fufedly and unintelligibly, he who was illumi- 
nated by the Holy Ghoft, that he might en- 
lighten the Gentiles, and he who received all he 
taught by immediate revelation, muft be always 
a problem not eafy to refolve, " He was, it is 
*^ faid, a maij of quick thought and warm tem^ 
** per — verfcd in the writings of the Old tefta- 
" ment, full of the doftrines of the New — fo 
** that one may confider him^ when he was- 
** writing, as befct with a crowd of thoughts^ 
•' all ftriving for utterance*.'* But are we not 
to confider him too, when he was writing, as a 

• Locke's p.cfacc to his Paraphrafe^ &c. 

man 
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man under the influence of aftual infpiratio»? 
And was not divine infpiration fufHcient to keep 
him from falling into thofc faults, want of order 
and perfpicuity, into which none but the nieanefl: 
of uninfpired writers are apt to fall f Mr. Locke. ' 
fhould have thought fo, fince St. Paul fays, that 
thefpirits of the prophets are fubjeft to the 
prophets t r" and he in his Pjirsiphrafe, that 
'* Chriflaans, however fiUedwith the Holy Ghoflr 
« -^ aire not hurried away by any compulfion.'* 
A ncgleft of eloquence, and the ornaments of 
fpeech, became an apoftle. But it is hard todi-' 
cern how 4 neglcft of order and perlpicuity 
fliould be apoftolical, fince the defign of fucha 
nriflion is to inftruft and to convincci 






: . . . SEC r. X. 

AFTER faying fo much of the unintelligi- 
bility of Paul's gofpel, truth authorifes 
me to add, that where it is intelligible it is often 
abfurd, or profane, or trifling. Is not the doc- 
trine of paflive obedience, which he teaches, moft 
intelligibly abfurd ? Is not that of abfolutc pre* 
deftination moft intelligibly profane ? Is not one 
of them repugnant to common fenfe ? Is not the 
other as repugnant to all the ideas of God^s moral 
perfedions? Would^ot either of them be fuffi- 
cient to fhake the credit even of Christ's got 
pel, if they were contained in it i' 

t I Cor. c. xiv; 

But 
I 
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But k remains, that I ^ve ^n inftance of the 
mo0i inteUigibte trifliog thac we find in this gpf- 
pel.: and this inftance will lead us to obfervjein 
what RiftnnieT Ghriftiaaity wa3 l^aght and pr<^r ^ 
gated by the firft convcj^s tp it in thgir p^bJ^q,, 
aiTenabliea^. and hpw eafily e«;t€nfioi?s of it„ or 
eng.raftnoPent& out tt, might be, n^ade. We ikCfuS' 
muiCh of the exjtraordinary gifts of the Spm^^ 
tkat were beftpwed on thefe converts, fych as 
prophefying^ working miraclies, ajid fpeaking in 
unknown topgu^e^ ; whijsh aj>9 equn^Qrated, witJjL 
feveral' others,, by St. Paul in the twelfth chap- 
ter of his firft epiftle to the Corinthian profelytes. 
The laft of thefe ^t3 belonged more properly to. 
thofe who w^re defigned to be mifiionari^ of the 
gofpel, that they might be able to convert unbe- 
lievers more efFeftually in their difperfion over 
different countries. But where churches were 
cftablifticd, St. Paul* prefers the ufeof the lan- 
guage of the place, diflikes the affeftationof ufing 
any other, and indulges it only when there is an 
interpreter at hand. The gift of prophecy, by which 
he intends not only prediftion, but finging of 
pfalms, and teaching the doftrines of religion ia 
their public affcmblies, is that to which he affigns 
the firfl place. Now this gift every one might ex- 
ercifc, even the wonjen. They arc ordered, in- 
deed, by fome pafTages, to keep filence in the 
churches -j-, and if they will know apy thing, to 
alk their hufbands at home : and yet it is plain, 

• 1 Cor. c. xiv. f 1 Cof* c. xiv. 

by 
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by other paSEngj^ of the fame epiftle*, that the/ 
Were allowed to prophefy^ as it is calledi and 
tiiat they did fo before the congregations. This 
ai^arent contradiftion is reconciled by afliiming^ 
that tho* they were not on every ordinary occa« 
fion to aft the part of teachers and inftruftors^ 
yet they neere not debarred from it^ when by 
any extraordinary motion and impulfe of the 
Spirit they were determined to exerdfe this func-* 
tion. The only difpute was, whether they jQiould 
ekercife it covered or uncovered : and this mar* 
cerial point was decided by St. Paul. He let the 
Corinthiansi among whom this dilpute had arifen) 
know, ^* that the head of every map is Christ* 
** and the head of the woman b the n>an, and tha 
*^ head of Christ is God :** from whence he 
concludes that a man^ ^Vwho is the image and 
^ glory of God— having his head covered^ dilho^ 
^ noreth his head ;*' but that a woman, who ^^ ia 
^ the glory of the man, with her head unco^ 
^ vered, diihonoreth her head } for that b ail 
•• one as if ihe were ihaven f .*• Thb argument 
ution may not appear very conclufive, nor in« 
deed very intelligible, to us i but it was bothi 
I doubt not^ to the Corintbiam sand in allcafel 
it fervcs to fliew that both fbxes had their rev«« 
ladons, and a right to publiih them* 

The apoftie % proceeds afterwards td glv* 
directions for keeping better order in the publico 
aflfemblieS) which were held with gteat conf ufion^ 

. VouIL A a wtoft 
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wWWl every one was kfip^cient tofljew hia giftn 

4n<l they could not ftay to doit one byvOM. Eveit 

thefc direftipns left room for fortie .cfrnf ufion ftilL 

Two or three mighi prctphefy at the £i(nemeet^ 

ing» one afttr another » and the reft of the coiy* 

grcgatioft were ta ju4ge ; which not ooiy bcgac 

debate, but cnufed interruptioDs^ that ufoali; 

beget altercation.. That this nfiiift.have Jfeappeok 

ed we may aifure ourfelves^ fince .bf pai of tbd 

rule^St. Paul preferibes^ if ai^ thing;, was re^ 

vealed to a litter by^ the fpeaker was. to hoU 

bis peace* Simon the magiciaa. would have 

)>oughc the power of beftowing the gifts of th^ 

Holy Ghoft by the impofitbn of- his hknds^ a^ 

he fa>)^ them beftowed by Pbt&r -sind* JoIik'*, 

and SiMO^ had embr»fed Chriltianityy^and haid 

been baptifed^ In ati ige^. therefore^ wlien acorn*^ 

munication of thefe gifts was efteen^ed fi> coni- 

men and fo ea&ly p^^n^ it couid not but be^ 

thos multitudes thought, they had.fome <x morS 

of thefe gifts, and e%eeially that of propbefying'^ 

' and that as feme i|if).^<ied p^ouAy they had int^ 

fpraciQn^ when^ tiny ha4 theni noSi fo others, 

f ^en this magician^ tbor' the apoftles had r<|>e£faed 

^is offer^.afieAed impioUily to haveih^m^. it 

cpuM not be hard to pafs falfe revtda):ioi)s on a 

worlds on whoin it.was foeafy to. pjii3.£^ieiQi> 

racles •, which this very Sf mon, and other fup- 

pofed' magicians, and iral - inipoftors: did tcry 

frequently* - • - . > -^ » • • 






This qpiaiori^:diviiie.2I}umiaatiafU and re- 
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vddtiofas ' b^ig ' once eftablffhed, ah abftrufc 
theology being once gfifced on the plain doc- 
ttints \^hich the gofpel taught, and an example 
bejAg fet of extending the fy(tem beyond it*s na- 
tive fimpUcity^ by collefting paflagcs here and 
tiiekv, «iid by comparing atid applying them in a? 
Cabalfftfcal'matmcr, even according to the found- 
very ofteh, jfather than the import of the words ;' 
the natural cohfequcnqes did not fail to follow 
amonj^ the illiterate and fuperftitious Jews and 
Gentiles, whd were thefirft converts to Chrifti-. 
anity. I ncted not (lay to point out thefe confe- 
quences. ^ Hiftory Ancient and modern does that' 
fufficiently, and even dur own experience in 
fome degree. Every man who has heard of 
the language and behaviour of men poflefled with' 
fanatKilm, maypokit them out to himfelf. But 
enthufiafniv fwpoAition^ and the abufe df reli- 
gioh were not confined to the moft illiterate; 
A multitude of new doftors arofe, all of whom 
pmtended to have divine . knowledge, and fottie 
to be divine peribns. A multitude df doftor» 
formed a multitude of fefts : the followers of 
Simon the magician, as he was thought by thoie 
who wcr^ no conjut'ers themfelves, the difciplea 
of Garpocras and of Gerinthus, of C^rdow, 
MARCtoi^V afid; foot! after thefe, of Manes, 
^: Nic^afites, the Vakntinians, and many 
others ; for they grew up apace. 

THtiE- men had the Old Teftament and feve- 
ral ' gofptU tod f^veral ap^ftolical epiftles before 

Aa2 them: 
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them, for no canon of fcriptore iK(as yet fettled, 
nor till more than three centuries nfierwards t. 
tho' it may feem not a little extraordinary that 
this fliould have been neglected, whtlft the tn^ 
dition, that could alone eftabliih the authenticity 
of theie writings, was frelh enough to be itiel£ 
authentic. The writings, howerer, that palled 
all for authentic in fome or other of theChriftian 
churches, thele men had. Nay, fome of thenv 
had been hearers of the apoftles, and had begun 
to dogmatife at the fame time* Neither they 
nor their fucceflbrs had the fame fpirit. But 
they a0umed the fame liberty^ and by adding 
allegory to allegory, type to type, mjHftery to 
myftery, and one arbitrary interpretation to an^ 
other, Chriftianity became a confufed chaos of 
theology. Such it continued long, and fuch it 
is, in fome degree, even now : for tho^ many of 
the f]rftems that were formed out of it, and that 
were coeval with it, wore out in the ipace of. 
three or f3ur centuries, many others fprung up 
from the fame feeds, and werenurfed into ma- 
turity and ftrength by the fame culture* Nay, 
ibme of the fame feeds produce now and then> 
even at this d^y^ and in our own country, a 
feeble wted or two in the vineyard of the Lord« 
Sonae of the churches, which wefe eftabliflied by 
the apo^l^ or their immediate fuccefibfs,. and 
which maintained a charitable correiponflence to*, 
gether, might maintain likewiie, for aught we 
know, with greater purity of manners,: agir^ater 
pyrity oi; dodrinp. ^ But Wj? piuft not. believe,; 
'• > 1 on 
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6n the firil: faead, that they who diflented ftom 
them, and were therefore called hececics by them, 
fell into fuch abommations as have been repre* 
fented by Iilenasvs, Tertui^lian, Epipha^ 
Niusy and other fathers, who were veiy choleriG, 
very foulrmauthed, and often guilty of fcanda- 
I0U9 exaggeration, A charge that may be brought 
ividi the more confidence, fince it is fuppottcd 
by their own writings that are extant, and by 
B3en of the greateft authority in eccieftaftic^l li- 
terature; and fince itcan be neither denied, evad- 
ed» nor excufed by thoie who are ;the kail will- 
ing to own it. As we muft not believe all that 
the fathers advance on this head, £0 muft we not 
believjtpn |j;ie other, as many good people feem 
to do, that the primitive Chriftians had an uni^ 
form plan of theology, explained as we explain it, 
and underftood as we underftand it. The fyftem 
fweUed infenfibly fafter among fome, more flow- 
ly among others : and they feemed to agree 
much better than they did in reality, as it ap- 
peared when criticifm came in fafliion, and they 
were obliged to expre^ themfelves with more 
precifion concerning th^ pnncipal articles of 
;heir faith* 

S E C T, XL 

A LL thefe fe<5ts may be comprehended under 
*^ the general name of gnoftics, or learned 
and illuminated. At firft they afiedted to have it 
thought, that they alone were Jboth one and the 

A a 3 prfier, 
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other, and to dcipife fuch as cQtiH h6t' difcovw 
all they pretended to difcovcr of ti» hidden fcnfe 
of the fcriptures, and of the myfleries of ChrSii 
anity. But the orthodox grew, in time, as much 
gnoftics as others : and we fee that Ci»£ M£nt 
of Alexandria * thought it neceffary to be fo, 
sh order to be truly' religious. lUumtnatton, and 
the gifts .of the Spirit,, fcrved to cftahliftx.thii 
Chnltianity : but piulofophy, and the &iences^ 
^.ece QfiuJfc to confirm and improve it. No ages 
nor eountries could be more prepared to adopt 
€Hcry- theological aod. raetaphyfical notion, even 
the .mod extravagant and leaft inteUigrble^ than 
tbofe wherein the ChriAian religion was firft 
puhbflied and propagated.' Sg^ftt, and the 
eaftem kingdoms, .bad been famous ichoaU of 
a reputed divine philolbphy. ^ Pytpf A<joai^s had 
gone to .them .alL Blatq had gone to the fbnr 
mer.only. But what he had not acquired at the 
firft hand, from the gymnolbphifts, the followers 
of ZoROASTBR, the magi, and other oriental 

mafters , he acquired at the fecond, by converf- 
ing with the italic philofophers, and by & ftudy 
of their writings. He. fays fomewhere, that the 
Greeks improved and mended all they borrowed 
from the barbarians -, which I am far from be- 
lieving to be true. But if Pytbacoras and he 
carried any fcicnce farther than their mafters, I 
incline to think it was the moft phantaftic. 

SiNci; the works of Plato are in our hands, 

<^:Stroip. lib. vii, 
, J wc 
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we may fpeak of' him md bts tb^ology with 
more aflbraircc^ than of tli.Qfc vh,o went befprd 
hitti, or of their do&rines. . T.hofe of Q&fhqus^ 
Of thofe diar pailed undkr. Aurh a nam^ in ant 
cientGreece^.^Brhere cbiefiy; jnythoiogicai i.thof^ 
o£ PvTHJKiokAS^ fymbolical *» and chofe of 
£l ATO, oKtiapbyfical^ with a xnixtufe of ttx^ other 
two. > frothing could b&more proper, mur ejSeCr 
tual^ ta protnotc phantaftieal knowkdg^rthaa 9 
method of philofophtfiog . by fables, fyziiboils^ 
^nd almcD^ a perpetual allegcnry. But. the founder 
of the academy did more. ■ He poifoned the 
very fource of i ;^11 real knowiloige, by indqciog 
men to belbye,' .thiit' their mind^ . W^ capable of 
afeftraftiog*, a$ no hwm^n roift4 czn abftf^iSl, and 
p^acquutbig idea9» that it is in^^^.bk:2uiy.luw 
man mihci'&ould percei\fe^ fie pretended ^9 
raife a. myBic iadder» oa wi^kh w^ might fK>l; 
oniy clamberr up, by dini Qjfineditatipn to a rer 
^on of pure^ inteUed, wherein alope ji^ vknowr 
]edge» a»d Jeaxc icnfible obj^£ts behind us»cq% 
ceraing Which nothing better than opipionis^j^ 
foe had; but $nd at thie he^d of it incorpqre^ 
«flmceS| .immaterial foripis, fpirjitual beings* and 
perhaps. ithtL Logos or fecqnd god : ^s th^ far 
pitepae Gpd is: foppofed to have beer) at the head 
of the ladder Jacob faw in his dr^am^ Angelf 
went up and ddv^aone: philoiopl^ers were to g^ 
up and down the other. 

' » * • ' v • • •> 

• t . * . * I . ( ' r 

This phHoibpbef dealed little in' phyfic^ % an^ 
be was ill. ^e: tight .ta n^left thehi. Mer 

A a 4 V* taphyfics 
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taphyfics ferved his purpofe better. HypotW 
ibs of the former kind muft be founded in fomo 
f eal knowledge : how high ibever the cop of the 
ladder reaches, the foot muft ftand firm on the 
earth. But hypothei^s of the other Itind are 
more eafy to b^ framed, apd lefs eafy to be 
controlled. Thus, for inftance, an intelle&u^ 
world being once affumed, wherein the ideas^ 
the forms, the patterns of all that exift in the 
(enfible world refide, it was eafy to people U 
with numberlels intelleAual, that is, fpjritual, 
that is, immaterial, that is, fimple beings with-i 
put extmfion QX folidity, that is, beings cf which 
thefe refiners had negative, but no pofitive ideas. 
^They were at liberty afterwards to fup|K>ie what** 
ever rdatioAS they f^eafed between thefe beings^ 
«nd between them and men* Metaphyfical hy« 
pothe&s, in fhort, are not oontent to account 
for what may be by what is^ nor to in^roine 
fcience according to the condidons of oqr nature^ 
by raifing probability on the fouAdations of ccty 
painty s but the makers of them aSeft to range 
HI the immcnfe void of ppflibility, with little or 
no regard to aftuality i and b^^ very often^ 
as well as end, in fuppofition, Not only their 
fyftcms are hypothetical, but the firft prindplei 
of them, and the very ideas and notkms whidi 
compofe them, 2)re hypptl^ical too^ 



Such a philofopher, foch a teacher of ima« 
binary and pl^antaftic knowledge, Plato was« 
[o(^itb(huiding whic)i, or fqr vh|(;h reafoB 

^ rathcn 
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nther, he grew focm into great vogue in Greece^ 
9nd in thofe countries wheit Grecian literature 
was propagated after the expedition of Al£Xan« 
PER. This philofophy could not fs^l to be well 
rpceived in thofe countries, from^^ fchools of 
which it had been derived ori^nsdly : and it flo^ 
riibedaccordingly, and triumphodi as it were, over 
«U (Others in fome parts of Afia, and in Egyptf 
whiili k made it's way mto Italy, and was propa-» 
gatsdweftward through the Roman empire. Tho 
Jews of Paleftine, and they who lived under tba 
prote£Uon of the PTOtEUifis, had uken a ftrong 
pn^yre cf hpath^ pMloibphy, land of this in 

particular* Thf^ -doAH^es of the immortalit^F 
of the foylt pf a future ftate c( re^nurda and pu^ 
niflimints, and^even that of a meirmpfychofis^ 
were adopted by the learned amongft them i 
|ho* th^ wereiejei^ by th<^ who adhered to 
the hfptr of t^ Jaw : for Mosts had taught 
nothing of this kipd^ If any fucb hints are 
contained in otheir bool^s of thdr fqiptures, it ia 
impoffible to fay when, or kf whom Hwtc booka 
yfctf written, with the kaft aflurancf 1 notwitb* 
landing aU the dogmatical }mpert)iien«e of 
fchplars : whereaii we kpow, that all thfxr iacre4 
^writings were compiled after their captivity, an4 
that the canon of them wa9 long in iettlitig. It 
i$ poflible, thpxf6w% and evpp evident, that if 
they knew mj thing of thefe doftrines, which 
had not beep tranfmitfed to them by Mosss, 
Ibefore their acquaintance with the Greek philo^ 
^phy^ (hey mi|ft have learned k irgm the na« 



\ 
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tions among irhom ' tfccy had been mixed, anrf 
ffom whofrt rfie G'rcefes' Had -fcarned the fame, 
- from the Ghaldcaris, «nd»cveri from the Egyp- 
tians, with 'iirfiom' they hid jcoinmcixe, *and in 
whofe cotintry many of them found a refuge in 
thedefoIatidnCof their own by^thc Babylonians. 
But if thtiy hadib learned it, they had l^rned 
k very dark-ly ♦ for there is noiinffiancc that'flic#5 
rfiey underftodd^ jecci ved, ,or taught thriediio- 
trtries, tHlIKHgafter their ftrftacquaintancewkbl 
Greeks, ••'•i-- ..";..'• 



> 






^■- BoT, big all thia.as it-Vi^il!, 'it is certftin that 
platonifm *tra«-tn-cfftablShed-'phildfophy' among 
the' Jew5^ before the corftmg of Christ^ and 
that it W4S 'niuoh-more ii> amoiYg the ChtiftiAnl 
afterwards*.' '}f^ U aftoniftftig. to confide): how 
fond Ih^-Citt^'ans were, in ^ firft ages 6f 
ibis church') to 4>elieve,^ and-eo 4nake others he^ 
liere, that ttIttheLmyflJeries*>f' their religjohhsa 
beenreveafcd^by the writifTgs of Pagan phitefo^ 
phers, man/ centuries before they were fo'!bji 
the preaching of Christ andhis apoftks*' as if 
the latter coulfl want, or the former give, any ad- 
tftitional authority. It was tp promote this opi* 
won, thatib many books were forged under the 
Mm€s of Mhrcurius TRiSMfecisrus, of'Hir* 
»T ASPES^of theSybik, andperhaps of others.Thfcfe 
forgeries, indeedj were fo grofs^ that they might 
be well fufpetSed ev<Sn at the time* they were'pub^ 
lifhed. - Their credit, howev«^, was maintained 
till they had* te<i4n fotnc degree the^efFca .tteyi 

were 
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were ' dsfigned to have; When they 'could 'have* 
this cfFcJft in any degree no longer,' they were 
rejedcd, and even condemned. There wais the 
left need of them for the abfurd- ^lirpofes to 
which they were applied, becaufe the writings of 
PLAro*, writings indiQ)iitably his, Were public ; 
and becaufe his works alone, whereitr was minglec! 
much of the Pythagorean and other ancient theo- 
logy, fornried an ample and fufficient Vcpettory' 
of theological fables and fymbols, and of meta- 
phyfical myfteries. They, who have employecJ 
themfelves from thofe days to ours in railing 
fyftems of divinity on the gofpel; anifimpofing 
their own inventions by pretending' the autho- 
rity iif iT, have cbQtenfied themfelves accordinglj^ 
wrih«the afllftance of * Plato and Aristotle ; 
of the-niafterfor fublimity of rfiaiter? of the 
fcholar forfutta'ky of f^rm^ 



• « 4 4 / •• 



; Jr.. the abfiirdity^ of thofe, who" have gone 
about to explain,^ to confirm, and even to inn- 
prove, Chriftianity by thedoArinea and authority 
of :Paganifm, be, as it is furely, ve%-y aftonifh- 
ing ; we muft confefs, that it is ftill more afto- 
nilhing to obferve the ftrange conformity be- 
tween Platonifm and genuine Chriftianity itfelf, 
fiich as it is taught in the original gofpel, Wc 
need not ftahd to compare them here : particular 
iixftances of conformity will occur often enough. 

• <* Res enim et verba fcholam Platonis fapiunt, iis 
** exceptis, quae mifcet e libris divinis/* Casaub, ijpcak- 
ing of one of thefe book% in his Exercit. 

In 
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In general* the Platonic aqid Chriftian fyftemr 
have a very near refembl^nce^ ^* qualis deccteflb * 
^ fororum:*' and feveral of (he fathers, as well* 
as modern divines, have endeavoured with all ! 

their might, by forced conftruftions, and fotnt-^ \ 

times by no very faithful extrafts, to m^e thii^ 
refemblance appear ftiU greater. Ridiculous en*« 
deavours, no doubt s fince they give unbelievers l 

occafion to fay, that if the doctrines arc die 
^ame^ they mull have been deduced from the { 

lame principle ; and to afk what that principle 
was, whetber realbn or revelation ? If we fay it 
was reaibn i they will reply, that reafon could 
not dif cover what reafon canned comprehend 
when it is difcovered. A myftery may be an 
obje£k of faith to him, to whom it is commu- 
nicated in an intelligible propofition. But it muft 
be an objeft of knowledge in him who commu* 
nicates it, and requires an aflent to it on his 
own authority, that is, on a confidence that he 
knows it to be true, and that it is no myftery to 
him. If we fay it was revelation ; they will 
ceply, that Plato then muft have been illumi* 
oated by the Holy Ghoft i that he muft have 
been the precurfor of the Saviour^ as fome Pla- 
tonic bigots have ventured, with a very little 
foftening to the term, to call him ; and that he 
muft have been a precurfor too of more impor« 
tance than St. John. St. John inftitvted a b^ 
tifm of repentance; and much has been faid by 
ancient and modern doctors in theology to ftate 
(l^ didtrenpe between this baptifm anc| that of 



Christ I 
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Christ ^ baptifm with water*» and baptifm with 
the Holy Ghoft and with fire f. Thde terms, 
as dark as they are, (hew however a manifeft 
difference : and there can be no doubt that the 
baptifm of |bsus was much more effeftual than 
the baptifm of John: as that of John was 
efiediial to higher purpofes than that of the 
Jews. But Plato, inftead of calling on men 
in general to repent, and of inftituting one myf^ 
ticaJ ceremony, anticipated the gofpel on to 
many principal articles of belief and practice, 
that, as fome divines fay, the gofpel was a tcpub* 
lication of the law of nature, the unbelievers 
will fay it was a republication of the theology 
of Plato. They will argue a fortiori, that 
fince the republication of thefe myfteries was 
made by divine revelation, the publication of 
them muft have been of neceffity made by the 
fame means : and they will conclude, perhaps, 
by afking with a fiieer, whether a man, wlK)re 
pai&on for courtefans, and handfome boys, in** 
fpired him to write fo many lewd verfes, was 
likely to be iiifpired by the Holy Ghoft ? 

Such confiderations as thefe are n^ore than 
fufficient to explode the impertinent and profane 
notion, that Plato was infpired immediately. 
Or that he had, in any lower degree metaphyfi^ 
cians can imagine, fuch a ihare of divine illu«* 
mination as enabled him to difcover, in part at 

* In aqaaln poenitentiain. 

t In Spiritn fanflo^ et igni. Mat. cap. iih 

leaft. 
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leafl:, thole xnyft€riou3 truths that were ,npt tQ 
be fully revealed tiU the l^cPTi^ .^mo. £t4t thiQ 
queftion returos, hoWiraoie h^.totdifewer tbbna^ 
even in part^ near four centuries befottr the 
MelTiah did come i or how came €hey to ftiakd 
a part of. that Pagan theology from whith he 
took them ?• A |>lain: aniwer nci4y be made to 
thefe queftions : and I think there is • no othet 
that can be reconciled to common fenfe. 1 havji 
hinted ^t it already : but it requires to be more 
explained. All we can know of .the divine na* 
ture, of the attributes, providence, a^ifd will of 
God, muft be communicated to us by. his word, 
or collefted by us from hi^ works. The Hea- 
then philofophers had not his word, and they 
corrupted all the knowledge they acquired from 
his works by their manner of phiiofophifing. 
They not only hallened too raflily fro:Ti parti* 
cular to general knowledge, and from a few 
imperfeft obfervations of the phaenomena, to the 
moft extenfiye hypothefcs •, but they raifedhy- 
pothefes independently of the obfervations they 
made, or might have made j and then reafoned 
on thefc hypothefes as from ceriain principles 
of knowledge,: fo that the little real knowledge 
they acquired a pofteriori was controlled by that 
which they failcied that they acquired a priori i 
and thus the whole maft of the firft phiiofq)h]f 
was corrupted. They'difcovered,.in his works^ 
a firfl: ioteUigent caufe of all things, a Being of 
infinite power and wifdom, whofe providence is 
over all his creaxures, and whofe will, relatively 

to 
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to .mm^ ^ cQ^ifcfl:pdia.th6 wjiole: human fyfttnu 
Here y^asiabuQcl^nt ^natter of rcaLknowledge* 
TJbusfartke Sugr'f rp^. Being lets' Wr^^ 4owfl» 
if I^Day ufe fuch an; expreflion, withii) the verge 
pf J^unaan comprehenfion^ and of. hunian.alonc^ 
as far- as we can judgfe of the anigial world about 
jjs... Beyond tlii$ iixea point w,e. can have no real 
idea?V apd therefore, fto real . knowledge. All 
thatf^^j^c may imagine we havej is, and muft be, 
h^Waftical.. We. are no more able to acquire 
nowledge beyond,* than other animals up to, 
this point: and'the divine. naturey'the'manner of 
peing,. the mdral* attributes of God, ' the general 
fyftem of his providence, are as inTcrutable 'to 
man as to them. His will too, according t6 which 
they are.detern>ifled by natural inftinft, is as in* 
icjrutable to us, as to cueni, beyond the bounds 
pf natural revelation, ,unkfs a fuperhatural reve- 
latioi) communicate farther knowledge : which it 
did not to thefe philofophers. 

. What now was their proceeding ? did they 
itop where the means of knowledge ilop ? Not 
ataU. . Where the fyftem ended, the hypothefis 
began ; and with this difference between thefe 
a^d all other hypotheses, that thofe which are 
made in phyiics are. made on fubjeds .on which 
W&.bave much . knowledge, and means in our 
power of acquiring more; whereas. h]^pothefes 
in theolo^ are made on a fubjed w^ know little 
of, and have not the means of knowing more. 
Enrofrm the former may be corrected by improve- 
V ^ 5 nient 
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ment of knowledge : error in the latter cannot^ 
becaufe there can be no improvement beyond the 
point where fuch hypothefes begin. It hss beta 
obferved in thefe eflay vand more than once, pef* 
haps^ that there are philofophers who boaft much 
of the power which the human mind has of rang<» 
ing far and wide in the regions of polfibility, and 
of perceiving what may be» as well as what is | 
from whence they draw very foolifli concluflont 
in favor of human underftanding. Now that the 
mind of man has fuch a power, we know moft 
confcioufly. But we know, or may know too as 
confcioufly, that the exercife of this power is dan^^ 
gerous-, and that he, who does not ufe it under a 
firi^b control of judgment on imagination, will 
be fure to render his conduft and hb fcience both 
phanuftical. Plato, like all the divines of 
Paganifm, was far from preferving fuch a con*^ 
trol. No man had more imagination ; no man 
controlled it leis. 

It would be eafy to conceive, if we had not 
jhis works before us, that fuch extravagant me-^ 
thods of philofophifihg muft have produced the 
molt extravagant opinions ; and he who reads 
theie works, like a man in his fenfes, will be 
tempted to think, on many occafions, that the 
author was not fo. I fay on many occafions ; 
for on fome it is certain, that he writes like 
a very pious and rational theift and moralift. 
But on the whole, his writings are pieces of 
patch* work \ and there are few of them that 

da 
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do not abound in falfe fublime and low images, 
in things abcve comprehenfion, in things below 
notice, in the brighteft truths, and the fouleft 
errors : and, to come to the prefent purpofe, 
fome of them abound in notions that are agree- 
able to the Chriftian fyftem, and in others^ that 
are repugnant to it ; or that, bearing an ap- 
pearance of likenefs, nay of famenefs, are much 
more proper to promote fuperflEition and enthu- 
fiafm, as in fadt they did, than true religion, 
Thefe confiderations, every one of which may 
be juftified by the moft famous of his dialogues, , 
gave occajQon, perhaps, to fome difference that 
arof^ in the reception of Platonifm by the Chrif- 
tian fathers. St. Chrysostqm, it is faid» 
declaimed againft it : and I remember a paf- 
fage in Tertullian *, wherein he complains 
that the, feeds of herefies were fcattered in Pla* 
TO*s books of the republic, and in his cJoftrine 
of ideas, which he calls " haeretica idearum fa- 
*' cramenta f ." The greateft fathers of the 
church, however, tho' they differed in other 
things, agreed in admiring Plato ; and borrow- 
ed much of their theology from him.. Such were 
Justin, Orio£n, Jerom, Austin, to quote 
no others i and the firft the moft remarkably. 
But how venerable foever their names may be, 
•their conduft was in this refpedl extremely ab- 
Jurd, injurious to the gofpel, and derogatory to 
the authority of it, as will appear undeniably 

* De anima. f — In ideis Platonicis gnofticorum 

Jiacredca femina relacere. 

, . VoL^ 11. B b by 
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by the refleftions I had in view when I faid that 
a plain anfwer might be made to thofe, who 
Ihould alk how the myfterious truths of the 
gofpel could be known, withoilt divine illumi"- 
nation, to Plato. 

SECT. XII. 

TH E refledions I meant are theft. What 
the Chriftians borrowed from Plato's 
works was not contained in the golpel, or it 
was contained in it. If no fuch thing was con* 
tained in it, the prefumptidn of thofe was inezcuf- 
able, who added a fmgle dofbrine to the ChrifUan 
fyftem, or even an explanation of a doArine, on 
the faith of an heathen philofopher, whole theifin, 
tho' purer than that of others, had ftill a tzalg of 
fuperftition, and even of polytheifni. With 
Tefpeft to God, this prefumption Was a profkna-* 
tion : with refpcft to man, it was a fraud. The 
Chriftians who were guilty of it impoled, oh 
thcmfelves, or, if not on themfelves, on others 
as far as their authority extended, the word of 
Plato for the word of God. If the things they 
borrowed were contained in the goipel, they bad 
no reafon whatever for borrowing \ or thii muft 
have been their reafon, they muft have thought 
the authority of Plato neceffary to confirm that 
of Christ, jor reafon neceffary to render com- 
plcte what revelation taught imperfeftly. The 
firft is a blafphemous, and the fecond a filly, 
thought. Reafon is neceffary knd fufficient to 

eftabliih 
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eftabliih rewiation, as it ha$ been ihewed ab6vc; 
But when the truth of a rorelation 1$ cftablifliedy 
we are to believe implicitly ; the ufe of reaibn 
ceafes, her interpofition grows impertinent, and 
nothing can be more io than the afieftation of 
ancient and modern divines^ to baniih her out 
of her province, or to appeal to her very weaklf 
in it: whilft they introduce her into another^ 
and would be thought to reft upon her where 
Ihe has nothing to do* Whenever they do chii^ 
they go out of their firength : and reafim, im* 
properly uied, becomes a much better weapon 
of offence in the hands of their enemies, than 
of defence in theirs; as the wridng^ xsimaof 
eminent divines may demonftrate. 

If reafon now be lb ill employed about myfte^ 
ties that are propoied, flieis ftill left fi^ and kft 
likely, to propofe them. MowTAcifE would 
fay, they are not her game. The otjeftof rea« 
fon is truth, intelligible, attainable truth : and 
if Ihe goes at any time, in puriuit of i^ into 
that well where it lies concealed, u EMPSOb- 
CLES, Democritus, and the tcSi of the an* 
cient phildbphers complained fb loudly, flic 
never plunges fo far into the dark, as to be un* 
able to diftinguifli it from error* Divke myfte* 
ries flxe recdves implicitly, but flie advances 
none of her own under that title: and a reafon^- 
able man, and a myftic man, leem two diftinA 
ipecies. All myfteries, that are not communicate 
ed ex(>reisly by revelation, are produced by me* 

B b 1 taphyfical 
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taphyfical delirium and religious enthufiafm ; to 
both of which men of the brighteft genius have 
been often tranfported. Sekeca declares a man, 
who does not rife above humanity, contempt- 
ible *. Many have thought they did fo, and, 
fober on all other fubjeds, have been ftark mad 
on thefe ; for there is a madnefs quoad hoc, if I 
miiy fay fo : and neither you nor I could be at 
a lofe to cite feveral, and fome living, examples 
,of it. But there is too a degree of afFeftation 
. fometimes in this apparent madnefs, employed 
for different purpofes. The metaphyfical deli- 
rium may be kept up by a reputation, which 
fingularity alone is often fufficient to acquire ; 
and much more by an opinion of making new 
,difcoveries in the intelleftual world. This affecta- 
tion, fuftained by his own warm imagination, 
and by thofe of his Egyptian and Pythagorean 
mafters, poffefled Plato very ftrongly, and an- 
fwered very effeftually his purpofe in the acqui- 
fition of fame. He knew the people with whom 
he had to do ^ he knew that no mythology 
was too grofs, no pretended abftraftions too 
. whimfical, for them : and nothing can Ihew fo 
much either how he had turned their heads, or 
how eafily heads were turned by the marvellous 
. in thofe days, . as the general opinion that pre- 
. vailed of his divine birth. Apollo appeared 
- to Aristo his father, and forbad him to en- 
joy his wife during the fpace of ten months ; 

* O quam contempta res eft homo^ niii f^a humane ie 
eeicerit ! 

which 
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which was a very unneceflary precaution, if the 
poor man had often tried and never could i and 
if Pekictione was a virgin when the fame 
god appeared to her in a vifion, and fhe con* 
ccived. Thus Plato was begot to be a phyfi- 
cian of fouls, as Aesculapius had been to be 
a phyfician of bodies. 

Plato might fafely give a loofe to all the 
extravagance of his imagination in fuch an age^ 
and be alTured that the wildeft hypothefes would 
pafs for fyftems of fublime knowledge, and that 
the (^odlrines the ieaft underftood would be the 
moft admired. He improved this advantage to 
the utmoft : and it happened, as it might, with^ 
out infpiration or miracle, that in his rambling 
(peculations about thedivine and fpiritual nature, 
about the immortality of the foul, about God's 
difpenfations in this life and another, and various 
matters relative to thefe, he blundered on fome 
divine truths that were not quite beyond human 
apprehenfion, according to human ideas ; tho* 
they had not been yet revealed to mankind, nor 
ftripped of types and figures, thofe facred hiero- 
glyphics, wherein they lay involved. This an- 
fwer to the queftion above-mentioned is plain 
and fitll : for if events, that were to come to 
pafs in the order of providence, were foretold 
fometimes by men who neither knew any thing 
of this arder, rior even that they prophefied 
* when they did prophefy, as divines have fome- 
times faid i why Ihould not fome truths, t(hat 

Bb^ were 
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leere to be maiiifefted in after-ages by diyine 
revelation, be anticipated by human imagination ? 
Human reafon would have never difcovered 
them, becaufe they are no more obyefts of intui- 
tive, nor of demonilrative, than they are of fenfi? 
tive, knowledge ; but imagination, conceiving 
them poifible, might impofe them £or true on 
minds wherein fhe exercifed the plenitude of her 
power* Chriftians, therefore, might have given 
this anfwer, and have evaded by it the abfurdity 
of fuppofing Plato infpired, and the difficulty 
of accounting for the Chhilianity of his io^r 
trines without this fuppofition. 

SECT. XIII. 

I Have infiiled, and muft infift again a little 
largely, on the theology of Plato j though 
I have faid a great deal in a former eflay con- 
cerning his philofophy in general, in order tofhew 
the more fully and clearly on what original au- 
thority we reft in matters of religion 5 and be- 
caufe his works have been made, after the writ-' 
ings of St. Paul, a principal foundation of all 
that theology which has occafioned fo nuny 
difputes in the world, and has rendered tl^ 
Chriftian religion obnoxious to the cavils of infi- 
dels : one of which I undertake to refute by 
fhewing that it is not religion, bgt theology, 
ii^hjch has done all the mifchief complained of fp 
loudly aqd fo juftly. Genuine Chriftianlty w^ 
laughtbypod. Theological Chriftianity is 4 

religioq 
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religion that men have invented, and that has 
defeated the defign, by pretending the authority, 
of the fprmer. Human paflions, human interefts, 
human fallibility, not thofe of particular dodors 
alone, but thofe of the church ecumenically af- 
ibmbled, from the nicean council down to that 
of Trent, have had their fhare in compofing the 
prefent intricate, inconfiftent, and voluminous 
fyftem. I can eafily believe that fome of thefe 
divines meaned to preferve the purity of it, and 
to promote revealed religion. I can believe too 
that fuch philofophers as Socrates and Plato, 
who contributed to deftroy, whilft they pretend- 
ed rather to reform, polytheifm and idolatry, 
meaned to reftore the purity of theifm, and to 
promote natural religion. But here a difiprence 
between them, which is very well founded, and 
worthy of obfervation, begins to arife. The 
latter could fupport their doArines by no au- 
thority except their own. The former had 
always the pretence of fpiritual gifts to authoriie 
them. 

Faith in Christ, the Mefliah, is the firft 
principle of Chriftianity, an article as plain as*it 
is eflentiaL But there are other articles in the 
gofpel darkly revealed, becaufe doubtfully ex- , 
preffed j befides feveral in the other parts of 
the New teftament, the fenfe of which never has 
been fixed. Chriftian divines have fuppofed all 
thefe alike effential. They have fuppofed that, 
M obedience is better than facrifice, faith is as 

B b 4 eflcn- 
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cffential, or more effentiaJ, than works : and every 
fefthas fuppofed the u^iderftanding and believing 
thcfe ambiguous paffages in the fenfe in which 
their teachers expound them neceffary to the 
falvatloii promifed in the gofpel. Thus it hap- 
pened formerly, and thus it happens ftill, that . 
the objeds of faith vary in every Chriftian 
feft : and as neutrality in the civil contefts of 
the Athenian commonwealth was branded with a 
note of infamy i fo in thefe religious contefts, 
as they are fdfely called, he who takes no fide 
is ftigmatifed for an inficjel by all ; and he who 
takes any fide is given pver for a|i heretick to the 
hangman here, and to the devil hereafter, by 
every fide except hi^ own. In Ihort, it is not 
enough to believe like a Chriftian, it is made 
neccflary that men, women, and children fliould 
decide like metaphyficians, or belipye without 
If nowing what thpy believe. 

If we may be allowed to think, and they who 
prefer the example and do(5trine of Christ tq 
thofeof Paul will find rcafon to think, that the 
Meffiah intended rather to reform, and to graft 
vpon, Judaifm, than to abolifli it i we may think 
too that Socrates and Plato intended rather 
tp reforjn Paganifm, and to graft fomething left 
carnal and more fpiritual upon it, than by a 
tfiOTc diredk oppofition to the rooted prejudice^ 
of their age and country to abolifti them quite^ 
'J'his pious attempt coft the mafter his life ; an4 
jpade the fcholar, perhaps^ not only involve hi$ 

* * doftrinfj 
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doftrines in greater obfcuritjr, but feem, at leaft 
in feveral inftances, favorable to the abfurdities 
of Paganifm. Socrates was a zealous miffio- 
nary of morality : and the obligations of natural 
religion in public and private life* were taught 
and prefled upon men both by him and Plato, 
not only from motives that reafon fuggefts, but 
by inculcating the doftrine of the immortality 
of the foul, a doftrine the moft ufefuUy believ- 
ed, and the moft weakly proved, fays Char- 
RON * •,' and of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nilhments, which they had learned from the 
Eg}'ptians, among whom thefe dodlrines had 
prevailed from an unknown antiquity, and not 
from the Jews, who could not derive thcfe 
doftrines from Moses, and who do not ap- 
pear to have entertained them till they began to 
tag their law with the fcraps of philofophy. 

Adoration of the Supreme Being, gratitude 
and refignation to the order of his providence, 
were the great internal duties of religion, that 
thefe philofophers taught : and it is eafy to dif- 
cern what they thought of external worfhip, by 
feveral paflages in Plato. In his book Of laws 
he direfts indeed that men (hould refort to the 
public temples, deliver their viftims and offerings 
to the priefts, and facrifice and pray there only.. 
But even in that place, where he feems to have 
fo much regard to the uniformity of public wor- 
(J)ipj he hints fufficiently in what efteem he held 

• Pe }a Sageffe, lib. 1. c. 15. 
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it, by his invcftivc againft the fuperftition of 
private devotions; which, after all he fays 
againft them, were founded on the fame prin- 
ciples, and performed on the fame model, as 
. thofe of eftablifhed and public worlhip. He 
ipeaks moft reafonably, in the Second Alcibia- 
des, of the regard God has to a pious difpo- 
fition of mind ; and humoroufly enough of this 
external worlhip, as of an account that men 
pretend to keep with God, as with a banker or 
ufurer ; whereby adts of devotion performed, 
and benefits received, may be balanced. But 
the paflage I choofe to cite precedes thefe in 
the fame diubguc. After fhewing that men 
afked things contrary, and even hurtful to them, 
Socrates commends the prayer of the poet, 
who afked Jupiter to grant his friends fuch 
things as were good for them, whether they * 
prayed that they might have them or not, and 
to refufe fuch as were hurtful, even when they 
defired them. From hence he takes occafion to 
commend likewife the cuftom of the Lacede- 
monians, who afked for good in general, and 
for nothing in particular, " pulchra cum bonis," 
in all their prayers public and private. They 
were not, however, he fays, lefs happy than other i 

people : and upon that occafion he tells Aici7 ' 

BiADES a flory, which he had heard from certain 
pld men. The Athenians, being always beaten 
^t land and at fea by the Lacedemonians, c.on-< 
fulted Jupiter Hammon to know why the gpds 
were more favorable to their enemies, who did 

mi 
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not worlhip them with the fame pomp and ex- 
pence as the Athenians did i H ammon anfwered, 
that the acclamations^ that is, the prayers of 
the Lacedemonians pleafed him better than all 
the religious rites and ceremonies of the other 
Greek;s. 

Not only the notions of thefe philofophers 
concerning divine worfliip, but their notions con- 
cerning the firft principle of all religion, the 
icxiftence of a Supreme Being, were much more 
iconformable to right reafon, than any of thole 
which prevailed at that time. There are many 
fuch fcattered about in the writings of Plato, 
which the mod orthodox theift might adopt. 
Jle acknowledged one Supreme Being, eternal, 
jnefFable, incomprchenfible, all-perfeft, the felf- 
pxiftcnt fountain of all exiftence, divine and hu* 
man, himfelf above all effence. God is truth, 
but above all truth ; intelligent as well as intel-* 
Jigible, but above all intelligence'; good, but 
;above all goodnefs. He is none of thefc, but 
the principle of them all, as the fun is the princi- 
ple of light, and as he mak^s all things to be {ccn 
without being light or fight himfelf. In a word, 
Plato acknowledged the omnifcience, the om- 
. niprcfence, the infinite power and wifdom of God. 
TThefe are very elevated fentimcnts, which may 
])c collected frpm his writings. They are ftrain- 
pd as high as the uttnoft pitch to which we can 
parry our ideas, and they point ftill higher. So 
. $|>ey fhpuld j for after al] the efforts that the 

mind 
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mind of man is capable of making, our conccp* 
tions will fall infinitely (hort of their objeft, 
when this objedt is the majefly of the All-perfeft 
Being. Neither Plato, nor they who received 
his philofophy four or five hundred years after 
his time, and who were even more extravagant 
and lels intelligible than he, could pulh their 
general and abftradb notions of this fort too 
far. The intelleftual profpeft is immenfe, and 
the intelleAual fight muft be (trained, from ob- 
jefts clearly and diftindtly perceived, to fuch as 
are lefs fo, and from thefe, ftill farther i till it 
can be ftrained no more, and the mind is loft in 
the fublimity of it's own conceptions. 

If thefe fpeculations cannot difcover, by in- 
finite degrees, the whole truth, they cannot lead 
us into any error -, and they ferve to maintain 
in our minds that awful fcnfe, and that profound 
veneration of the Supreme Being, of the true 
God in the unity of his nature, which arc due 
to him from every intelligent creature. Thus 
far, therefore, and in this manner, Plato was 
an excellent mafter of natural theology. His 
errors, and thofe of all other pretenders to me-? 
taphyfical theology, are owing to fpeculations of 
another kind, relative indeed to thefe, but pur- 
fued in a different fpirit, the Ipirit of vain curio- 
fity i and are hypothetical from the firft for want 
of real ideas whereon to fet out. In a word, 
they are cngraftments on the religion of natqrq 
] ^nd of reafon, which neither nature nor reafon 

can 
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can admit. Our world feems to be, in many 
refpefts, the bedlam of every other fyftem of 
intelligent creatures ; and with this unlucky ciic- 
cumftance, that they who are moit mad govern, 
in things of the greateft importance, thofe who 
are leaft fo : and Charron * might very well 
fay, that minds thought capable of prophecy, 
illumination, revelation, and admiffion into the 
fecrct councils of the gods, were fuch as extafy 
and enthufiafm tranfportedj or fleep fet on dream- 
ing. The obfervation may be carried down from 
ancient to modern days, and may be verified by- 
examples of Chriftian as well as heathen fanatics. 
There are, indeed, madmen little lefs ridiculous 
among thofe who pretend to be metaphyficians 
and theologians, great matters of reafon, lovers 
of wiidom, in(lru£tors of mankind, and fpiri- 
tual guides. It has been the pride and folly of 
thefe men in all ages to impofe complete fyftems 
of knowledge on the world: whereas all human 
knowledge in it's utmoft extent is deficient 5 and 
a fyftem of this kind, that afFefts to be, and that 
appears to be, complete, is therefore falfe. This 
folly prevailed moft in the nonage of philofophy j 
for as men have rifen in fcience, they have feen 
their ignorance better. It- continues however ftill 
in fome degree, and appears on fome occafions ; 
but is fo' predominant on none as on fubje<5ls 
that the firft philofophy furnifhes, on which every 
dabbler in theology j nay every old woman, "quae- 
"dam anicula Chriftiana," to Ipeak like Ter- 

• L. i. c. 6, 
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TULLiAW, is ready to explain reiy particulai^y 
the divine nature and attributes, the conftitutioii 
cf the fpiritual, and the creation and govern- 
ment of the corporeal, world ; and, to fpeak Itkt 
another great doftor as well as heretic, the whole 
fcheme, order, and ftate of things *. 

» 

Plato gave encouragement, and furni(hed 
matter, to this prefumption, by his engraftments 
on natural religion, by the extravagant notions 
which he propagated, and By his whole manner 
of philofophiTing. His works have ftood in the 
place of his imaginary fyftem of eternal ideas : 
and divines and metaphyficians, who have 
thought, like Malbr akche, that they confukcd 
the Logos, and that they derived their know-* 
ledge from thofe abftraft beings that relide in the 
divine intelligence, have confulted only Plato, 
and have derived from his writings all the 
whimfies that compofe their phantaftical fcience. 
They may have thought themfelves rapt into 3 
third heaven, as St* Paul fays that he, or fome- 
body that he knew, was ; or that they roie in 
cxtafy, like Plotimus and PoaPHyar, up to 
a divine union : but we may aflure ourfelves, 
that they never were rapt in any heaven but 
that of their own imagination, nor rofe 
to any diving union but that with the divine 
Plato. To coUeft all the abfurdioes, and 
manifeft inconfiftencies and contradidions, that 
are to be found in his works^ would be to write 

^ Cl AUKS in his Eridencef* 

a treatifc^ 
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a treatife bigger, and as ftrong at lead to the 
purpofe, as that of Plutarch on the repugnan- 
cies of the Stoics. To feparatf , from what is 
reafonable and true in this philofophy, ail the lo- 
gical puerilities, all the falfe fublime, all the te« 
dious and flimfy argumentations that prove no- 
thing ; in a word, all that is unintelligible, or 
that informs us not when it is underitood, would 
be a work fomething like to that which our 
Verulam * wifhed to fee performed in one 
view, and Montagne -f in another : and, if 
I miftakc not, the vogue of Plato, the parti- 
cular importance of fome fubjedls, and the jge- 
ncral hurt he has done to fcience by laying falfe 
foundations of it, confidered, this work would 
be more ufeful in a third view : it would Ihew 
us to what miferable (hifts the greateft men are 
reduced, fince Plato is to be numbered among 
thefe, when they pretend to give complete fyf- 
tems of knowledge divine and human under the 
name of philofophy |I •, when they aflume unat- 
tainable knowledge to be attained, and that 
which is phantaftical to be real. But this is a work 
we Ihall never fee performed. Men, as dull or 
as mad as all the commentators and tranflators 
of Plato have been, are incapable of it j and 
men, who are neither, will find thcmfelves more 
agreeable employment. 

Tho* this philofopher was not a friend td the 

* Advancement of learnings lib. iii. f Effays, chap. xiL 
U Philoibphia eftdivinaram ethamanarnm reram fcienda. 
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polythcifm and idolatry of the Heathen world, 
he was not an enemy to fuperftition. Far from 
going about to deftroy it, he refined, he fpirir 
.tualifiid it, and intrenched it more in myftery. 
He made it more plaufible, and more feciirc 
fromi the attacks to which it flood expofed before* 
He made ufe indeed, on fome occafions, for or* 
nament or illuftration, of fables taken from the 
current mythology, like that of Love begot 
by PoRus on Penia, when he was drunk in 
JifPiTER.*s orchard, and the gods were met to 
celebrate the birth of Venus : but the divine 
mythology he taught purpofely was not fo grofs. 
The gods of the heathen had been men. The 
fepulchres of thefe immortals were ftiewn j and 
they retained in heaven the paflions, the manners, 
and the habits of the earth* The celeftial king*- 
dom was peopled, like, other countries, by colo- 
nies from abroad, by naturalizations of foreign- 
ers, and by the generations of thofe who had 
been there fo long, that th^ feemed the aborigi- 
nes of the country. The gods of Plato were 
of another fort. They were generated indeeij, 
for he fuppofed too a prodvdion and propaga- 
tion of divinities ; but the image of this gene- 
ration was changed, and gods were faid to be 
produced by emanation or proceflion ; emana- 
tions from the firft divine effence, like beams 

from the fun •, proceffions, or rather extenfions 
of the fupreme and fimple fubftance*; for thus 

* Profuiio quaedam et'exteniio fummae etiimplicis fub- 
ftaatiae. 

they 
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they have been explained by the , platonics. In 
fome fuch incomprchenfibte, if not ineffable, 
manner (for what is ineffable to one of thefe 
philofophers?) fouls, angels, and demons were 
produced j by the fuppofcd exiflcncc of the two 
laft of which, vifions and dreams, and every art 
of divination, and every fupcrflition of magic, 
was upheld. /^ 

This little, that I have faid, may flrand as a 
general fpecimen of the platonic theology in this 
place; for in another, I fhall give fome that will 
be more particular. No man ever dreamed fp 
wildly as this author writ — "vqlut aegri j[bin- 
" nia, vanae finguntur fpecies." But, as he had 
no divine miflion nor authority to claim^ all this 
refled on his own authority : he was to prove it 
as he could, and every man was at liberty to re- 
ceive or rejeft all or any of thefe doftrines as he 
found the proof. Thus they remained purely 
hypothetical : nor could be made dogmatical, tiU 
Chriftian divines made them fo, by adopting them 
as parts of divine revelation. Then, indeed, 
they became dogmas to Chriftians : and before 
that time, they were not fuch to many of the 
heathens. They could not be fuch to Plato him- 
ftlf, whatever they were to fome jof his difcipl^s. 
He, who publiflied them, knew that he invent- 
ed them, or that he borrowed them from thofe 
that did invent them, and that neither he nor 
they were led to them by any chain of knowledge;. 
Neither he nor they could be the bubbles of thefe 
Vot. JI. C c doflTinc* J 
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doftrines ; the* they> who received them for 
iruc theology, were lb. It is not he who makes^ 
but he who fwaUows the wkie, that gets drunk. 
But as foon as Chriftians found fome, and 
thought they found others, of thefe do&rines iii 
rfie gofpcU the difference I memioned, between^ 
the auihoFity of thefe divines, and that of the 
divines of Paganifin, was complete. The au- 
thority of revelation confirming that of Plato> 
propofitiona, that were dubious to the one, be- 
came certain to the others^ and philofophical 
conjefture's became articles of faith : juft as it 
happet^ed afterwards, when the authority of 
Aristotle was added to both,and new do6trine«( 
were devifed, by metaphyfical explanations and 
extenfions, under pretence of defending the for- 

mer* 

Nothing lefs than this could have eftabliihed 
and continued the theology of Plato. In his 
days, and long after them, philofophy was for 
the mod part very hypotheticaU Phyfics were 
fo. What wonder if mfetaphyfics were more, 
nay wholly, fo? When Plato had brought thefe, 
and Aristotle logic, into repute, one of them 
made the material world metaphyfically, the 
other logically, and both very abfuxdly. But 
when they fet themfelvcs, and Plato efpecially, 
to raife an immaterial intcUeftual world, meta- 
phyfical and logical architefture were moft pro- 
perly employed. They could employ no other : 
* ^hcy fchew little, imagined much, bujjt beyond 

nature ; 
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nature; and terms ind phrafes, which fupported 
their fchcmcs, covered equally the deficiency arid 
the futility of their matter : not ynlikc to thofp 
columns and entablatures of painted pafteboard, 
that imitate the folidity of marble and 'deceive 
the eye. This was the lead laborious, the fhorteQ: 
and fureft way to fame : and whilft men ncg- 
\t€ted the analyfe of ideas, ^nd attended to the . 
forms of argumentation, it was no hard matter 
to throw words into fuch forms, as were fufficient 
to keep updifpute, in the defence of any doftrines. 
An hypothefis, plaufible to the reafon, or to the 
prejudices, or to the predominant affedions and 
paffions, of men, formed a feift ; and as foon as a 
feft was formed, the hypothefis became a demon- 
ftrated fyftem, which the honor of the feft was 
concerned to maintain. There were many fuch 
among the Greeks : and they were all defended 
and attacked with equal obftinacy, till tinrie 
and contefts wore them out. If pl^tonifni was' 
not better founded in reafon and Icnowledge than 
others, it was kept up long with greater art, and 
had greater good fortune afterwards. Plato 
gave occafion to both : to the firft diredtly, and 
by choice ; . to the laft indireftly, and by chance. 
His immediate fucceflbrs, Speusippus, Xeno- 
CRATES, PoLEMO, Crates, Crantor, had 
acquired no great fame, nor had any great fuc- 
cefs. The portic and the gardens of Epicurus 
rivalled the academy, in oppofing dogma to 
dogma. Arcesilaus, therefore, and Car- 

C C 2 N£AD£$ 
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NEADES changed the conduA of this pliilofoU 
phical war. By afErming nothing, they left 
their adverfaries nothing to attack ; and by af— - 
fttming, in* confequencc, the right of difputing 
agamft every thing, they were at liberty to taJIb 
thdf adrantage wherever they found it. The 
cxampleof their founder, and of his mailer, fug- 
gefted this" expedient to them, and countenanced 
them in the ufc of it. They became terrible to 
the Stoicians, and ta the Epicureans, and to all 
the dogmatifts.^ 

1 

As thefe men pretended, to revive the firft 
academy by reverting to fccpticifm, tho" they 
were called authors of a fccond and a third, and 
therefore academic philofophers ; fo there were 
others, who under pretence of adhering to the 
firft academy, profeffed themfelves dogmatifts, 
and affefted to be named Platonicians. Some 
of thefe men indeed became Peripatetics,, or 
Aided from pl^onifm into jloicifm, like the phi- 
k)fopher Antiochus whom Tully mentions * v' 
whilft the fufpenfion of aflent was ftill main- 
tained, as the true principle of the academy old 
and new, by Clitomachus, Philo, and 
Tully. Yavlro fays, in the Academics, there 
was no difference between the Peripatetics, cer- 
tain dogmatifts no doubt, and the old academy f. 

• In Academ. 

f Nihil enim inter peripateticos, ct illam vetertm aca- 
demiam> diferebat* 

TULLV 
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TctLY fays, that Ac academy tliey called the 
new, appeared to him to be the fame as the pldf . 
Thus the matter ftood in Greece and at Rome. 
But the platonifm that prcyaifcd in Afia and 
Egypt, and was taught in the famous fcliool of 
Alexandria, was unqueflionably dogmatical ia 
every point. If the philofophers in thofe coun- 
tries did not find it, they made it, fucli. It ccTuld 
not otherwife ha\« fuited the characters, nor 
iavc anlwcred the purpofes of Jews, of Chrifti- 
ans, and of thoie who oppofed Chriftlamty : by- 
all of ^liom it was, in fome degree, and in a 
different manner, adopted, according to the me- 
thod of the ccleftic feftchat Potamo of Alcxan* 
dria founded. The objeft of this fed was vtry 
fpecious. Thcfe philofophers were to feleft the 
beft and trueft placits from all others. But we 
may conclude that they feloiSbed, conformably 
to the human chara6)ier, fuch asttgreed bed with 
cheir own opinions ; according to the account 
Diogenes Laertius tl give« of Potamo^ 
that he chofe thofe things that pleafed him 
mo^. Thus the Jews took fome dogq;ias, 
ihe Chriftians more, and the Pagans moft of 
all, from Platq*$ philofophy ; which became 
accidentally of greater extent, duration, and im« 
jX)nance, than the author had any reafon to 

txpeSt. 

1 

" t Hai^ academiam aovam appetiaban t« quae mihl ve^ 
UU videtur. 

Jl bjpnicfai. 
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There are many things.^nintelligible in tte 
ancient philofophers, many inconfiftent and con^ \ 

tradidbory, even among thofc who .wrote with 
the grcatcft clearnefs and precifion -, for I except 
neither Cicero nor Seneca. It would be time 
well favcd to neglcft the firft : and nothing can 
be more ridiculous, than the pains that learned * 
men take to difeuife or reconcile the others, 
inftead of owning them to be, what after z\\ 
their pains they are forced to leave them, incon- 
fiftencies and contradiftions. But Plato has . 
this peculiar advantage over all the philofophers 
of any name, tie has puzzled mankind, not 
only by particular paflagcs in his writings, but 

^bout his own general charafter as an author. 
The dogmatifts, and the fceptics, ' for fuch in 
truth the academicians were, have claimed hitir: 
and it is at this hour a problematical point at 
Jeaft, whether this great philofopher and divine 
gave a full aflent to the truth of his own doc- 
trines. To all of them, to fome of the principal^ 
he could not. They were the fruits of his own 
and of other mens invention •, and he muft have 
been confcipus that they were fo, as I obferve4 
^bove. 

SECT., XIV. 

IT is in itfdf of little moment in what fpirit, . 
and on what motive, Plato writ, who, or 
\vhat he was. The weight of reafon, and not 
fhe authority rf an author, Ihould decide oui* 

Qj)inioR^ t 
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opinions*: and this philofoph^r himfelf fpeaks 
very ItrcMigly to this purpqle, art mariy places, 
in the Gorgias particularly^. If a dodlrine, which 
Plato taught, be fupported by reafon or reve- 
lation, we ought ,to receive it with that afleni: 
which is due to truth; tho* he were a fceptic 
under the rnalk of a dogmatilL . If any of his 
dodtrines are fupported neither by reafon nor rer 
velatibn, we ought to rejeft them i tho* he were 
a dogrnatift under the made of a fceptic This 
is evident: and yet Chriftian divines have been 
in all ages as zealous to make him pafs for r' 
4ogmatift, as if nothing more was neceflary vf 
eftabliih the truth of a dodrine thaa to be aiTured 
that he thought it true, and taught it as fuch. 
In the mean tio^e, they did not enough confider 
that they made a fool or a knave of their favoritp 
pbilofopher. Wrong methods of inquiring after 
truth and knowledge^ and frequent contentions 
about them, ended in a difpute at laft, not whe* 
ther there was any fuch thing as truth, but whe* 
ther there was any fuch thing as knowledge. 
From hence arofe dogmatics, ^cataleptics, and 
fceptics ||. If Plato was one of the former, 

C c 4 who 



* Non tarn auflores— -^uam ratlonis momenta qaerenda 
, AiQt. Cic. De nac. deor. L i. 

f — Alii alios fe convincere arbitrantur, cum— Ittultoi ct 
celebres telles produxcrint — verum haec probationis ratio 
liullias efl momenti ad veritatem, 8cc, 

\ji Ex pliilofophis alii fe verum adinvenifle jadaat, et 
4)og;matici appellantnr. Alii pronunciant, verum nee in- 

vsnad 
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who boaftcd thajt they had found the truth, and 
if there can be on every fubjeft one opinion alone 
true, how came he to have different opinions 
on the fame fubjeft, not tranfiently^ rio^ inadver • 
tently mentioned, but formally delivered and 
maintained? In the othc;r two charafters, if he 
believed all things to be abfolutely incompre- 
henfible, or if he reftrained his aflent becaufe, 
tho* he did not deny that truth'might be found, he 
did not determine neither that it had been found; 
in thefe two charafters, I fay, he might very 
Pairly, tho' not very ufefuUy, deliver contrary 
opinions, and defend or oppofe any of them 
hypothetically. But neither the fuppofition of 
two doftrines, nor of two fenfes, nor of two 
charafters, in Plato, that ftale artifice by which 
critics make authors fay or not fay whatever 
^ey pleafe, will excufe him as a dogmatift, if 
"he was one, and a dogmatift too who treated 
the moft important points of knowledge, fince 
the being of a God, the worlhip of him, the 
firft principles of things, and the conduft of pro- 
vidence, were fome of the objefts of it. 

My way of thinking, which I have found no 

'lyhcre the leaft reafon to alter, would hinder me 

from any- farther cpnfideration of Plato in this 

r^fpc<Jl, if it was not worth our while to con- 

vcniri nee perclpi pofTcj ct cataleptic! dicuntur.— Alii, 
ftlTenfuim fufilnentes, neque flatuont veram inventum efTe^ 
lieqae inveniri pofle negant, etdicuntur fccpticiy confide- 
^4toreS| et epl^eAicii cobibirares ^fTenfus, 
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fider how feebly the authorities we yalue the 
moflr are often founded. The fathers of the 
Chriftian church, have maintained that Plato 
was a dogmatift, and well they might; fince 
NuMENius, a Pythagorean philofophcr, aflcrted 
the fame of Pyrrho, and fince Sextus Empi- 
Ricus fays * that Arcesilaus was fufpeftcd 
to be another. With the paradox concerning 
Pyrrho I have nothing to do; but furely it is 
as little polfible to imagine what grounds Sex^ 
Tus, who lived four hundred years after Ak- 
CEsiLAUs, or St. Austin, who lived above a 
century later, or indeed any man of his own 
age, country, or fchool, could have to make a 
dogmatift of one, who difclaimed all know- 
ledge, like him, even that which Socrates 
excepted, the knowledge of his ignorance, as 
it is to imagine what Numenius meant when he 
imputed dogmatifmto Pyrrho. A man, who 
made it the bufincfs of his life, and the principle 
of his profeflion, to difpute againft every pro - 
pofition that could be advanced, was not furely 
a fceptic in appearance alone, ** prima fronte,** 
as Sextus fays, but inwardly, and in very 
good earneft. NotWithftanding this, St. Aus- 
TIN -f- took the faft for granted, and wrought 
up in his warm imagination a very fubtile and 
pious fcheme of policy, which is almoll: too 
fanciful for the faint, and which no man, lefs 
vifionary than he^ can believe that the philofo-^ 

•Lib. i. cap. 31. 

f Ep. ad Diosc. ep. cxviii, ed. Used. 

phcr 
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pher ever entertained. Sonne fuch there have 
been, however, and a reverend father J of the 
^oratory in France has treated this whimfy very 
fcrioufly. 

The Stoici^ns then, according to St. Ausrm, 
placing the chief happinefs of man in virtue^ 
that is, in the mind ; the Epicureans placing it 
in volupty, tl^at is, in the body i and the Pla- 
tonifts placing it in the enjoyment of God, the 
latter judged very wifely, that it was proper to 
prepare the way to truth by deftroying, in the 
firft place, the erxors of thofe fcfts. They faw 
that their own fublime do<ftrine would fall into 
contempt, if they publilhed it among men immerf- 
ed in fenfe, like the Epicureans ^ or even among 
the Stoicians, who gave the preference indeed 
to virtue, but who could not raife their concep* 
tions up to fomething divine and immaterial, to 
fomething above mind as above body, to fo4ne- 
thing knowable by pure intelleft, and yet far 
fuperior to it, that is, up to God. They knew 
that they Ihould not be heard, if rhey went about 
CO teach men, who believed atoms, or the four 
elements, to be the firft principles of all things, 
that all things proceeded from an immaterial wi{^ 
dom ■}-• They confidered farther, that the Epicu- 
reans being perfuaded their fenfes never deceived 

t T H OMAs&iN]>eU jxiamere d'etudier ]a philof. 

t N. B. Thi< is faid purely jto dp boaor to Pj^ato, for 
}ie was abfurd enough to make ipatter and ideas firft prin*!' 
pples jointly with Cod, . . 

tbeoii 
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them^; and the Stoicidns b^lieving« like the Arifto** 
telians, that altho' their fenfes might fometimes 
deceive them, yet they could not acquire, without 
the afliftance of thei.* fenfes, any knowledge of the 
truth of things, it would be to little purpofe to 
tell either the one or the other that the only Beingi 
which has a real exiftence, cannot be repreiented 
to the mind by any of the images of fenfe ; and 
that this immutable Being is that alone which we 
conceive truly ; becaqfe pure intelleA, which alone 
perceives the truth of things, alone perceives; the 
exigence q£ this Being. 

Now fince Arcesilaus could not flatter him- 
fclf that thcfc fublimedoftrines would be received, 
.^gainilthe philofophical prejudices that prevailed 
in his time, it behoved him to look forward^ and 
to convey the pure ftreams that feowed from the 
Iprings PtATO had opened, as St. Austin t 
exprefTes himfelf in on^ of his letters, through a 
channel fhaded and covered by brambles and 
thorns, left they Ihould be expofed to beafts that 
would render them foul and muddy. Nothing 
}efs than a fubmiffive faith, fuch a faith as he men* 
tions in his letter to Consentius *}-, a faith that 
muft precede reafon in order to purify theheart, 
and to prepare the mind to comprehend what it 
ought to admit implicitly at firft, could impoie 
fuch doctrines -, and nothing lefs than the au- 
thority of one, who was God and man, could 

* To Hbrmog. ^p, i* cd. t>cncdic« f Ep. cxx. cdt 

fecncdip, 

impole 
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I 

impofe fuch a faith« Now the PJatonicians could 
produce no authority of this kind, nor fhew a 
God abafed and humbled, before the coming of 
Christ. They lyere in the right, therefore, to 
conceal their doArihes, till this great event hap^ 
pened. But as f9on as it happened, they opened 
the whole fecret of their theology and metaphy- 
nfics. Some of them, indeed, were corrupted by 
the damnable curiofity of magic. But many of 
them acknowledged Jesus to be that God and 
man,* in whom* immutable wifdom afid truth 
were incarnated, and by whofe mouth the ctcr- 
fial eflence had fpoken to niankind. 

Such are the notions that St. Austin en« 
deavoiirs to give in fome of his epiftles, and ki 
his books againft.the academics, to eftablilh the 
opinion that Plato wks a dogmatift, and to ac- 
count for the conduA of his Sceptical followers* 
But this ingenious fcheme hangs ill together. 
What has been faid above, concerning the mo- 
tives that Arcesilaus had to make a public 
profeffion of fcepticifm, feems much more pro- 
bable than what our African bifhop advances. 
Plato had rivals and enemies among the phi- 
lofophers, Aristippus and Diogenes the cy- 
nic, for inftance, who embarrafled him more 
than once. But in his time, and for fomei:ime 
after him, no fchool grew up that could vie with 
bis. Aristotle, who founded one that be*- 
came famous, heard Plato twenty years, that is, 
cjill Pi^ATo died« Epicurus did not come to 
2 Athena 
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Athens till Xenocrates was at the bead of 
the academy, nor begin to teach fo foon ; and 
Zeno, and Arcesilaus were fcholars of Po- 
LEMO at the fame time. Thus far the courfe of 
the academy glided fmoothly on. But here the 
contefts began ; and the fubtilties of the portic 
were the more to be feared by Arcesilaus, be- 
caufe Zeno, who fet up this rival fchool, had 
been received in the academy, and had learned, 
like a fpy, where and how it might be attacked 
with mod advantage. Other dogmatic fefts grew 
up and ftrengthened at the fame time : and the 
' fureft way to divert their attacks, was to attack 
them all on this one principle eftablifhed by So- 
crates, ** Nihil fciri, nihil percipi poffe." If 
Arcesilaus had gone about to defend his 
mafter's doftrines, which were not eafy to be 
defended, furrounded as he was by enemies, he 
muft have been beat on every fide ; whereas, by 
renouncing all pretenfions to knowledge, he had 
notKmg to defend, had no recrimination to fear, 
and might attack with his whole force. We may 
add, perhaps, a motive of pique to this of policy j 
for befides that Arcesilaus was piqued per- 
fonaliy by Zei^o, who employed the arms he had 
acquired in the academy agayifl: that fchool, no« 
thing could be more provoking than the arroN 
gance wherewith the Stoics cxafted the fame af- 
fent to their mod extravagant paradoxes, as the 
mind gives to truths that are objefts even of in- 
tuitive knowledge. Thus we may eafily con- 
ceive that it happened in philofophy on this oc- 

cafion. 
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cafion, as it has happened in religion on many. 
Excefs on one fide produced excefs on the 
other. So fabellianifm gave occafion to ariariifm^ 
and the foppery of Rome to the ruftkity of Gc^ 
ncva. So the dogmatical prefumption of Zeno^ 
who affirmed the world to be a rational animal, 
as confidently as he affirmed it to bt light at 
noon *, puttied Arcesilaus to deny -every 
kind and degree of knowledge. 

But it is not enough to have ihewn that 
this account is probable, unlefs a fhort and ob- 
vious refiedlion be added to ttiew that it is ioi* 
poflible the motives St. Austin afligns to the 
condudt of Arcesilaus and the academics 
fliould be true. Now I a(k, whether theie phi-- 
lofophers could mean to conceal the dodrines of 
Plato, which had been publicly taught by more 
of his fucceffors than St. Austin mcotions, ami 
which were contained in his writings? They 
might abandon the defence of thefe doftrine?, 
and (hew littk regard to them j but they could 
not mean to conceal them, and referve the^ 
for a more proper conjunfture, as St. Austin 
aflerts. They might do fo die rather, and with 
a due regard to the hono^ of their founder^ 
fincc by abandonii^g thefe they did not abandon 
him. He had jumbled two oppofite charadlers 
ipoll prepofteroufly together. , He was fome- 
times apparently a dogmatift, and inade even 

*— Nee Hiagls apparebit nunc lucere, quoniam ftoicus, 
^aam himQ QiondiiAi tffe fapieatem. Acad. 

Socrates 
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Socrates talk in that ftyle. But flill the 
known fceptical charafter of the matter was the 
real charafter of the fcholar. This charaftcr 
therefore Arcesilaus and Carneades affum- 
ed, as foon as it was for the honor and intereft of 
their fchool to abandon the other ; and deemed 
themfelves, no doubt, more truly Platonicians^ 
thah any of thofe who had been at the head of 
the academy before them. I confound Arcesi- 
LAtjs and Carneades together, as Tully does ; 
for tho* there might be fome difference, which I 
will not have the trouble of confidering, between 
the notions Carneades had, and thofe of Arv* 
CBSiLAUs, concerning the c'aufes of in<;ompre- 
henfibility ; yet they both maintained, with 
equal zeal, and Carneades, it is faid, with 
greater force of argument, that we are unable 
to arrive at the truth of things by fenfe or by 
reafon. 

If Socrates was not fo great a genius, even 
with the help of his demon, as he has been re- 
prefented, he was certainly fomething better than 
a genius. He was a very good man : and I 
find in myfelf an unwillirtgnefs to believe hitti 
abfolutely a fccptic, both on this account, and 
on account of that predileftion, which you know 
that another good man, our friend the bifliop 
of Cloyne, has for him. That he might be 
• fuch, as to phyfics and all the fcicnces which the. 
Greeks called mathematics, or difciplines*, I can 

• AUL. GSLLIVS. 

2 eafily 
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ealily believe. Xenophon gave the lie to Pla- 
to, and all thofe who pretended that he taught 
them ; and Socrates himfelf complained bitter- 
ly, when he heard the Lyfis read f, of Plato's 
mtfreprefentations. No philofopher could be fo 
cafily, nor fo fafely, mifreprefented. He preach- 
ed, but he did not write : and we know nothing 
more of his philofophy than the fcraps his au- 
ditors retained, fome of which Xenophon has 
given us more truly, and Platq more copioudy. 
, He picked up fcholars occafionally in the fttieets 
and public places of Athens, and was a miffionary 
of virtue to them all, from Alcibiades down 
to the meaneft citizen. He rather refuted the 
fophifts, than labored to inftruft diredlly : and 
this he did b/ a perpetual diflimulation of his 
own opinions, and an ironical deference to theirs; 
which manner might give an air of fcepticifm to 
all he faid, even on moral fubjefts. In fhort, if 
I cannot believe him a dogmatift, I will not be- 
lieve him ah abfolute fceptic. 

Socrates may be compared to the Cimme- 
rians, who vfcre deprived of the light of the fun, 
«but were not in utter darknefs. He founded his 
ethics on probability, if you pleafe ; but it was 
on fuch a probability, as Tully explains in his 
reply to Lucullus : fuch a probability, as a 
wife man muft reft upon, cr all the rules of life 
will be fubverted. If this was fo, the difference 
between Socrates, and Arcesilaus, and 

t DiOQ, Lairtivs. 

Car- 



GjmkuiiMb wqs: vcvy grtQt« Tbey did iioi< 
admit, acieaft the former did not, the faibt li^it, 
of probability, and could be fcarce diftinguiQied 
from thofc who profefied pyrfKonifm : tho' St. 
AVsTfw thought fit to employ- even the former*'* 
very pi©« fly, in preparingtheway-for therbccjp- 
tttm of the- goljid ; for which he had no atithe- 
rity whatever excep(t that of his' own wild ima-- 
gination. For the dogmatiCti of Socrates^ 
andbf Plato, and for a diflrinftion between thef 
otd and new academy, he had fome indeed. 
CiCEKo introduces LuctJLLps, in the Academi-- 
cal queftions, comparing ARCBsaAus to Tibe- 
RTius Gracchus ; and complaining, that as one' 
ofthefe dtftorbed the peace of an extellent c6m- 
nionweakh. Ho the other overturned phil6fophyj 
when it was brotight to perfcftton. ^ But Tuxly- 
decities the controverfy, without' regard to pro- 
blable arguments, by an appeal to faft. Hi had' 
ai>igot veneration for Plato. H^ had ftudil^d' 
Ms works fo Mng, and had fimiliarifcd himfelf* 
with them fo much, that he feemed to haveliyed* 
wichthis philofophcr, ** ut pene cum his vixifle 
**Videar;" as*he fays of himfetf. He ktitw- 
PtATO better, than St. At/sTiN, and he aflerc-i 
cd, that the new academy was! the' fame as the 
old*, if Plato, who founded it, was to be 
reckoned of the old, in whofe works nothing Wis 
affirmed, who difputed for and again ft many 

* AcademianKinmua^ .ipui nUA vctos vidttor. 

Vol. II. Uid<^ timgti 
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things, inquired about all^ and advanced none 
as certain f. 

If Plato muft be reckoned, notwithiland* 
jng thisr, a dogmatifl:, it will be equally impo& 
fible to juftify the regard that the Chriftian 
fathers, mod of them at leaft, paid to him them- 
felves, and that they encouraged others to pay ^ 
nor the ufe that they made of his writings.. Theyv 
who called him the homerical philofopher, 
thought more juftly of him, than they who called 
him the attic Moses, or than they, who, ftill 
more prophanely, put him and Plotinus^ and 
eyen Jssus Christ, in matters of dodtrine, on a 
level III By doing this they defiled Chrillianity 
with many fuperftitious notions, and mixed their 
theology up with much of that imaginary fciehce 
about divine, angelical; and human natures, 
which was derived from Egypt and the eaft, 
through Pythagoras and Plato chiefly, to 
the Greeks and the Romans ; and, from thele 
two philofophers, through the fchool of Alex- 
andria niore than any other way (for dogmatical 
platonifm, which included both, floriflied in 
that fchool more than *it had ever done in the 
academy) to the whole Chriftian world. 

But farther, and to fet this proceeding off in 
all the colors it deferves, arc we fure that Pla- 

f Nihil affirmatur — in utramque partem multa diflbrnn* 
tur, de omnibus quaeritur, nihil certi dicitun 
*]| Vad^ £p.NBBR.iDuad AvQvs. 

TO, 
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TO, tho* a dogmatift, was much in earneft on 
every point of theology which the fathers of the 
church took from him, and incorporated into the 
Chriftian fyftcmi as explanatory of it, or additional 
to it ? He might not be fo.moft certainly. Des 
Cartes was dogmatift enough in all conlcience 5 
and yet, without derogating from this part of 
his charafter, we may believe that he was not 
very ferious when he revived the whimfical no- 
tion of Gomez Pereyra, that beads are auto- 
mates, or pieces of clock-work ; nor, pqrhaps, 
when he Maintained the plenum. He had his 
particular reafons, of prudence, to flielter him- 
felf from fome attacks that he might apprehend j 
and of confiftency, to make the hypothetical parts 
of his philofophy hang the better, together, as 
well as of conformity to certain received opinions. 
Plato might have reafons of the fame, or of 
other kinds* It would not be hard to point out 
fome fuch ; and if he had no other, phllofophical 
oftentation alone, and the defire of acquiring 
fame by the publication of a new and more fub- 
lime fyftem, for fo all things that are unintel- 
ligible in metaphyfical theology are called, would 
have determined him to ranfack ancient legends, 
as well as his own imagination,, for every thing 
that might ferve to this purpofe. . We may- 
believe this the more eafily, fince there runs 
through all his works a tinfelled embroidery of 
this kind, on a ground of low conceits and te^ 
dious irony : . 

D d 2 ' « Pur^ 
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^* Purpureus, late qui fplendeat, unus, et alter 
" Adfuitur panniis/' 

Now if Plato may be juftly fulpcftcd of fuch a 
proceedings how ridiculous, as well as abfurd and 
profane, ought we to eftcem that of the fathers 
of the church ? if the doftrines of Plato arc 
conformable to the gofpel, which I think they 
are not exaftly in any one inftance, except in 
fome of the moral doftrincs, it is abfurd i if 
they are different^ or more extenfive in any re- 
fpeft, it is profane, to make them a fupple- 
mental'Code to the evangelical fyftcm of faith. 
But if he publifhed things that were neither 
diftated to him by his realbn, nor even believed 
by him, whatever thefe things were, and how 
true focver they might appear on fome other au- 
thority, it was fovereignly ridiculous to accept 
them in any degree for fuch on his* Of all this 
abfurdity, pro^snenefs, and ridicule, they who 
built up Chriftian theology were guilty. Inftead 
of conpmenting |*lat6nifin by Chriftianity, they 
commented Chriftianity by Platonifm. Inftead 
of applying revelation to explain, and the ao* 
thority of the revealer to confirm, wha; they 
thought to be true in his. writings, they applied 
Platonic philofophy to introduce and explain 
Ghriftian, and the authority of Plato to con- 
firm what they received for true on the authority 
of Christ. They added theepiftles to thego- 
fpels, thedoftrines of Paul to thofe of Christ ^ 
and to all thefe, the reveries of heathen philofo- 

phy> 
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phy, rabbinical extravagance, and Chriftian en* 
thufiafm, till the Apocalypfe became a part of 
our holy fcriptures^ and the Athanafian creed t 
fommary of our faith. 

r 

SECT. XV. 

ID O not expeA, on this occafiioh, from yon 
the anfwer I flxould be fure to have from pei> 
fons more orthodox, than I know you to bc^ 
in the faith of the pretended catholic cliiurch. 
Such perfons would infift on the authority bf 
the church, by which all this heathen lore hik 
been fan&ified ; and ground this authority on 
{>ftfiages of the icriptures^ as they ground the 
authority of the fcriptures tm that c^ the churdi. 
This circular j)ro(^ would dderve no other a»- 
fwer, than that of (ilent contempt. Clemskt of 
Alexandria opens another way to juflify himfeU^ 
and other fathers, for adoptmg fo much heatheft 
tbtobgy into Chrtftianity. He fuppofes every 
fyftem of Graciaii and barbarian philbfophy to 
have b^n a branch of the ecerlial trtkh * % and 
all tfaefe branches to have been uinited in tl^ 
Chriftian fyftem, like the trunk of the tree of 
all divine truth. Thus the doftrines of heatheti 
theology^ that vfcrc taught by Plato arid Pv- 
tAaooras, and derived from Eg^pt and tlk 
eaft, are not fan&Sed by a fort of retroHaftivte 
power, but are made divine by their original, if 

*— -Aeteniae Tcittadf a?«likxn qaandam pardciilam, 

D d 3 now 
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now by thefc terms we do not underftand 
that the human mind rifes up to the Supreme 
Mind, is united with ' it, and contemplates the 
ideas that are in it -, if we do not underftand, 
that the intcUeft of man is a part of the in* 
tcUeft of God,,as:thQ foul of m^n was thought 
to be a part of the Deity, or of the foul of the 
univerfe i in Ihort, if we do not ' underftaad 
them according to any of thofc myftical, mcta- 
.phyfical notions, that platonifm propagated, 
and that Clement was very likely to intend, 
they arc capable of receiving a very true fenlc. 
There are, no doubt, in. theology lome truths 
that human reafbn, the gift of God, and in 
thisfenfc alone divinq, i& fufficient.to demonfttatc, 

• 

according to thofe criterions of hum an knowledge, 

-the things that are, and that we know to be, as 

the author of all naturex)rdained that they (bould 

appear to creatures in our rank of being. Sev^- 

jraFfuch truths the Pagan philofophers difcoyered. 

•But thenthey blended:them with monftrous errors, . 

derived from various extremes, by planning the 

divine order and economy on the human, or by 

nqglefting the phaenomena of nature, qr by 

making extravagant hypothefes to account for 

them. They difcpy^red the unity of the Gpd- ' 

head, and they faw that worfhip is due froqfi 

the creature to the pr^ator. But then they ran 

into ditheifm ; and gavf up the unity, ?bat they 

might fave the goodneft, pf thq Supreme Being, 

which they imagined very falfely to be, as athe\fts 

objeded that it was, inconfiftent with the phaQ- 

nomena* 
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ftomena. They ran farther into polytheifm, 
that they might provide a multitude of agents 
or minifters to execute the will of God, and to 
govern under him, or to be mediators and in- 
tercefibrs with him in behalf of mankind. As 
they took notions of mediation and interceilion, 
fo they took others of atonement and expiation, 
from the charaftcrs of men and of governments. 
Hence the offerings and facrifices, languinary 
facrifices, human facrifices, fuch as the Cartha* 
gihians, our Druids, the Mexicans, and other 
barbarous people, have inftituted -, from which 
examples of the utmoft depravation of human 
reaibn, that ignorance, fuperftition, and habits 
of cruelty call beget, divines would fometimes 
prove that fuch facrifices, and the appeafmg of 
^ God by blood -f, are agreeable to the natural 

ireafon of mankind. 

'* • . . . . 

It muft be confefled, however, that, even in 
thefe days, rnen, whofe natqral reafon was not 

thus 

t Vid. THOMASSIN9 Maniere d'etudier la pbUofoph. &c. 
It may be worth while to obferve here what is faid by 
a very great and worthy man, in a book writ on the prin- 
ciples of Hutchinson, to (hew that Chriftianity is indeed 
very near as old as the creation. He admits that this bew 
lief is of all others the moil unreafonabley except as it it 
explained in the original. What now is the original, by 
the expUnation of which this belief becomes reafonable ? 
It was the decree of Gpd, that a Saviour ihoald die to 
^tQpe by his blood for the fins of men. It was there- 



1 
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thus dq;>ravcdy faw by the light of reafon alone 
how abominable fuch rites as thefe were^ atMi» 
little by little, as their reafoD improved) how ab« 
furd all theh: other rites, and almoft all their 
theological opinions, were. Polytheifm was n>i- 
tigated : idolatry ^as in good meagre diftitH 
^uUbed away, amoi^ the pbiki£:^hers at kaft : 
oracles and the arts of divination grew into con- 
tempt ; and if heathenifm was kept up' by men 
above the vulgar, it feemed to be fo only by the 
priefts for lucre, and by others for fear of having 
no religion at all. Thus the way was prepared 
by reaibn for revelation, in the countries where 
* Chriftianity firft appeared, and which were en- 
lightened by philofophy» Thilofophy had begun 
to fpiritualife religion, by exploding many of the 
.grafs,the carnal conceptions of heathen tbeolo^i 

fore his command, that, to keep this revelation in mind, 
the future facrifice of the Saviour fhould be emblematically 
and prophetically reprefented by fhedding the blood, of 
\reafb in facrifices, accompanied with many typical aiid em* 
Uematical circnmftances. No other invention could be 
§0 likely to preferve, and perpetuate, the knowledge and be- 
lief of a revelation lb aeceflary to mankind. Sthtjkge ab- 
forditiesi the bloody facrifice to be made fbmanythoa* 
£aul years afterwards was that of the Son of Go^ of the 
"veiy God ; «ttd the emblematical inftituaoa cm a kwd 
fumong men, who foon forgot that it was typical and em* 
blemaucal only* Thus it ferved to no other ^rpofe, thiain 
to lead men into an opinion, that the deity was iAiplacabk, 
9Uid fins anfbrgivcable» «nlefs be was appeafed, aad tbiey 
afcmed for> by die fliedding of UoocK 
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and by fobftitutiiig aiv inward devotion^ purity 
of hearty and a pious difp<rfition of mind, to the 
outward pomp and ceremony o£ worfhip. That • 
this reprcfentation is true, the works erf* Pla- 
to alone would be fufikieat to prove ; akho*- 
EusEBius*'was defirous-to make it believed 
that no reformation had been made even in the 
opinions of philofophers, before Chriftianity : 
but that, being then grown alhamed of their 
polytheifm and idolatry, they endeavoured to 
conceal them under the pretence and difguife of 
allegory. In all cafes, when Chriftianity^ was 
once eftablifhed, the means of carrying this re- 
formation of opinions to perfeftion were in the 
hands of Chriftian philofophers and divines. It 
might have been expefted too that revelation 
would unite, in one uniform fy ftem of theology, all 
the converted pagans, whom reafon had not been 
stble to reconcile ; fince they had now, in the 
word of God, a fure criterion, by which to try 
the truth of their opinions^ 

The very contrary happened. They differed 
as much as ever, and with uncharitablenefs and 
hatred that had been unknown to them before 
rheir converfion. Whilft they wei^ pagans, 
they difputed without quarrelling, and even em- 
braced oppofite fefts without becoming enemies. 
We fee the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Aca<» 
(^cmic meeting amicably together in Tully's 
works, which reprefent the manners of the age. 

• Praejg. evangel. 

They 
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They endeavour to refute one another ; but they 
live in the utmoft intimacy of friendfliip : and if 
Carneades was exafperated againfl the Stoics f^ 
on account of their dogmatical, and, as we may 
venture to pronounce, their trifling but affumingy 
airs, neither Tully nor even Cotta were fo. 
Nay the former inclined, as much as an Academic 
could incline, to ftoicifm : and Seneca, who was 
profefTedly of this feft, and he, fpeak often with 
the greated regard of Epicurus, and with the 
greatell tendernefs of their epicurean friends. 

How it came to pafs that men, who had embrace 
ed oppofi te opinions without acrimony, whilft they 
were heathens, became inveterate enemies for 
this very rcafon, when they were Chriftians ; or 
how they came to be more divided than ever, 
even when they had one common rule of faith 
and doftrine which they all acknowledged alike, 
is not very hard to conceive. Whilft they were 
merely philofophers, they were attached to Ibmc 
feft or other, not only by the illufions of their 
own imaginations, by their affeftions and paf- 
fions, by ambition and private intereft, but by pre- 
judices and habits contracted early, and fomctimes 
before they were able to judge for themfelves *. 

To 

' f— Contra qaoram difciplinam ingenium ejus [Cak^ 
HEADis] cxarferat. Tufc. difp. lib. v. 

.*— Caeteri primum ante tenentur addrifli, quam, quid 
eiTet optimaiDy judicare potucnint.-^infirmiflimo tempore 
aetatis, aut obfecuti amico cuidam, aut una alicujus, quern 

primum 
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Td this fed, whichever it was^ they adhered : and 
that which we may obferve frequently in the pb^ 
Iiticialilru^les of our miferableparties, happened,;^ 
no doubt, in tbofe theological contentions. A 
falfe point of honor prevailed fometimes over the 
love of truth j it determined the will even a- 
gainft the judgment i and men chofe rather to 
err with thofe wijh whom they had long erred^ 
dian go right in new company^ or alone. But 
ftill, as they were mere philofophers, and had 
nothing but reafon, their own or that of their 
party, to oppofe to reafon in every inftance in 
which they diflFcred, and as the particular opi- 
nions of no one fed: interefted the whole body of 
philofophers, the ftate, or the church, in any 
country j thefe men might differ, before their 
converfion to Chriftianity, without thofe incen- 
tives to uncharitablenefs and hatred, which afted 
fo powerfully on the malignity of their hearts af- 
terwards. As foon as this malignity could exert 
itfelf, under the fpecious pretence of zeal for the 
honor of God and for the purity of the faith, it 
broke out with violence. Every fide aflumed 
that the word of God fpoke in favor of them ; 
that the falvation of fouls depended on believing 
as they believed j and that all thofe who dif- 
fented from them were guilty of herefy : for this 
word grew foon into fafhion, and from having, 

pnmum aadierunt, oratione capti» de rebus incognitis ju- 
dicant, et ad quamcunqae {an% difciplinam quafi tempeHate 
delad, ad earn tanquam ad faxum adhaerefcnnc. Acad, 
quaeft. 

z as 
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9B I bdievev ^ vorjr innocent %ufieitkm at 
firft^ it came» like th* wovd i)Mrant». and fooicy 
others^ to convejr a very; odilms idea . at la& 
Heretics then were etieinjea co. God^ aadbvbelt 
to his law. They wait to beitimcod aa fiichhjn 
the orthodox : and herefy andorthodoxy.bciiig) 
determined by the ftreng^ and weakneik o£ 
parties, alternate, and therefore cooftant, per-* 
fecution was eftabliihed in the. cfaurah ob 

ClUUT. 



Tbe end of tht Second Vobmc. 
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